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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
December 1 903. 

Herbert Spencer, whose fine definition of the 
function of education was selected, in his lifetime, 
with his approval, as the motto of School, died in 
Brighton on December 8. Education mourns in 
him the pioneer of modem methods, and we may 
venture to add a note of personal regret at the loss 
of him whom we had regarded as a kind of " patron ** 
of our enterprise. We had hoped to send Mr. 
Spencer a copy of this issue, containing an apprecia- 
tion of his work, as the first of " Our Leaders,** 
written, we may now say, by Sir Philip Magnus. 
As it is, we have the melancholy privilege of associ- 
ating the start of School with the close of a great 
life, devoted steadfastly to truth, and to the pursuit 
of a high ideal. 

Our aims and policy have been frankly explained 
in a widely circulated progranmie. We hope to 



serve the country in educational affairs as the voice 
of its awakened consciousness. Till the close of the 
last session at Westminster, education meant legis- 
lation ; since the prorogation, it means giving effect 
to the intention of the Legislature. Th6 preliminary 
stages have tended inevitably to distract attention 
from the true function of education. They have 
opened a wide door to the forces of theological 
and political controversy ; and, if it is optimistic to 
hope that the ploughshare will now be drawn over 
fields where battle has been raging, it is at least 
legitimate to expect that parents and teachers alike 
will begin to have a care for their proper cultivation. 
As the Bishop of Manchester urges, in opening oar 
Teachers* Forum : " Every year that sees another 
generation of children leaving school with imperfect 
education, every year that tends to stereotype 
English dislike of the whole educational-problem, is 
a year of national loss.*' School accordingly sub- 
scribes to no party and to no denomination. Our 
aim is national welfare through educational effi- 
ciency ; our pohcy is loyalty to the established 
authority, to the furthest limit compatible with 
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a just regard to the needs of development and 
the ideas of refonn ; and our creed is, that 
religious belief should form the basis and sanction 
of what is best in education. It will be our 
province to mark and comment on the stages 
by which the nation, as its own authority, works 
out its educational salvation. Hardships, griev- 
ances, and restrictions may spring to light when 
the machinery is at work ; but at least the country 
is enabled to see that the work is done, and that 
it is done in the patriotic spirit, and towards the 
ethical end, defined in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
aphorism. 

The leaders of educational thought, in its several 
departments, it is gratifying to know, accompany 
our venture with good hope. Mr. Haldane, M.P., 
writes : " The scheme of the review is admirable, 
and I would gladly be of use." Sir Richard Jebb 
writes, from the other side of the House of Commons, 
" Your project, and the idea which it represents, 
command my full sympathy." Professor L. C. 
Miall, F.R.S., expresses the hope that we shall 
" give a fresh lead to educational thought, which 
wants stimulating just now." Mr. Reynolds, the 
Principal of the School of Technology at Manchester, 
expresses " warm sympathy " with the programme 
of School, and adds that " Education regarded as 
a ' preparation for life ' is the only worthy ideal." 
These opinions, selected from a large number of 
letters, for which we would use the present oppor- 
tunity of thanking the writers, encourage us in our 
endeavotir to help the pubhc and the profession 
to a better common understanding, in their joint 
high responsibility for the training of the youth of 
the Empire. 

The scheme for establishing, in connection with 
the University of London, a great Central School of 
Technology is being gradually pushed forward, 
and has made a distinct step in advance during 
the last few weeks. The misapprehension which at 
first prevailed as to the intentions of the promoters 
has been removed, and the well-informed are now 
satisiied that there is no question of establishing at 
South Kensington, or elsewhere, any new institu- 
tion to duplicate the work of any existing school. 
The proposal is to co-ordinate and concentrate 
the higher instruction in engineering and technology, 
and to supplement it, where necessary, by the 
provision of new departments, properly equipped 
and fully staffed. It is generally acknowledged 



that there are branches of engineering, both civil 
and electrical, in which adequate facilities for the 
higher teaching do not exist, and that opportunities 
for specialised instruction and research, such as 
are found in Germany and America, are not equally 
available in this country. In mining and metallurgy 
particularly it has long been felt that the resources 
of London do not at present provide any training 
sufficiently practical, and at the same time scientific, 
to meet the demand for expert advisers from different 
parts of the Empire. It was with the view of helping 
to meet this need, and of assisting in securing the 
means for co-ordinating the higher technical educa- 
tion in the metropolis, that the London County 
Council conditionally promised a grant of ^^20,000 a 
year towards the proposed scheme. Since that 
offer was made, a very infiuential meeting has been 
held under the auspices of the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy, at which Sir William Anson stated 
that the Government desired most cordially to co- 
operate with the promoters of the scheme, and that 
a committee was about to be appointed, of which 
Sir Francis Mowatt had consented to act as Chair- 
man, to inquire not whether but how the Board 
of Education might assist by bringing the Royal 
College of Science and the School of Mines into 
relation with the proposed organisation. 

The statement of Sir William Anson is of great 
importance, and marks a distinct advance in the 
progress of the scheme. One of the conditions 
which the County Council attached to their promised 
annual grant was the co-operation and assistance 
of the Government ; and without attempting to 
forecast the recommendation of the proposed 
departmental committee, the fusion of the Govern- 
ment schools in the new scheme would be a valuable 
State contribution, which might be accepted by the 
County Council as satisfying their very necessary 
condition. Moreover, the example set by the 
Government might exercise a strong stimulating 
influence in preparing the way for the co-operation 
of other education institutions. All who realise 
the great advantages to the nation of establishing 
in the heart of the Empire, and in close association 
with the London University, a well-equipped and 
complete engineering school, must heartily endorse 
Sir William Anson's words : " If this great school 
of technology is to be brought into existence ; if 
the sporadic efforts which are made here and there 
to develop it, valuable as they are, are to be brought 
into line ; if the needs of technological study, which 
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are lar^ and urgent, are to be satisfied^we must 
bring together in combination and in cordial co- 
operation various important bodies with possible 
divergent interests." It is understood that a 
conference of such bodies has already been held, 
and that the prospects of united action are very 
encouraging. 

The disruption of the Victoria University was 
effected a few months ago, when separate charters 
were granted to new universities in Liverpool and 
Manchester. The fate of the third college hung in 
suspense till November last, when a committee of 
the Privy Coimcil signified to the Yorkshire College 
that its petition for a charter would be granted, 
provided that two conditions were satisfied: (l) 
that tlie West Riding County Council should make 
a substantial subvention in aid, (2) that the capital 
sum of £100,000, named in the petition, should be 
raised at theearUest possible date. These conditions 
will no doubt be accepted by the promoters of the 
charter, and it is practically certain that a new 
university having its centre in Leeds, will shortly 
come into existence. Meanwhile the title proposed 
in the petition, viz., the Victoria University of 
Yorkshire, has given rise to a hot debate. The 
Yorkshire College was founded in 1874 to promote 
higher education in all parts of the county. Its 
funds, its governors, and its students are drawn 
from almost the whole county, the district surround- 
ing Sheffield having been relinquished since a Uni- 
versity College was set up in that town. The sup- 
porters of the Yorkshire College maintain that to 
accept any such title as the University of Leeds 
will put them in a false position and ignore the whole 
history of their institution. Sheffield, which is now 
applying for a separate charter, protests vigorously 
against the proposed name, holding that a university 
of Yorkshire will seem to enjoy a superiority over 
possible new universities named after single 
Yorksliire towns. The Committee of the Privy 
Council make it known that they are not satisfied, 
but are wilhng to consider fresh arguments. The 
dispute hardly admits of compromise, for no title 
which includes the word Yorkshire will satisfy 
Sheffield, and no title which omits it will satisfy the 
Yorkshire College. 



A TRIBUTE of regret, necessarily late, is due to 

, the memory of Mommsen, the greatest historian, 

not excepting Lecky and Lord Acton, who survived 



the nineteenth century. One likes to believe that 
his attitude towards Englishmen at the time of the 
Boer War would have been modified to some extent 
if the Emperor and Empress Frederic had still 
been occupying the throne. For Mommsen, hke 
other great men, though he could wield a bludgeon, 
was amenable to influence ; and a cultured English- 
woman at court would have saved the German pro- 
fessorate from several recent excesses. Moreover, 
as is not generally known, Mommsen 's poUtical 
sympathy was never givai to Mr. Gladstone, and 
perhaps he imperfectly realised the meaning of 
Gladstonian policy in connection with South Africa. 
The following extract from a letter written in 1S98, 
shortly after the mourning on Ascension Day, puts 
in the form of an epigram the historian's opinion 
of the Radical Prime Minister's contributions to 
scholarship and statecraft : 



j^j:- 






" His home-rule always made the same impress 
of immaturity upon me as his Homerica. 
" Yours faithfully, 

" Mommsen." 

Examinations are in the air! 1903 saw the first 

School-leaving Certificate Examinations under the 
provisions of the London University scheme. In 
November, after a series of conferences and dis- 
cussions with various bodies representative of the 
scholastic profession, revised Regulations for these 
Examinations were issued, supplemented by Regula- 
tions for the Inspection and Examination of Schools. 
These Regulations, notably those dealing with the 
Inspection of Schools, consideration of school 
curricula, &c. &c., mark a distinct advance in the 
scope and method of educational tests, and are of 
the greatest interest to Secondary and First-grade 
School authorities. It is interesting to note that 
on December 4 the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education held a conference with a number 
of the leading examinational bodies in the presence 
of representatives of the War Office and of the Civi' 
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Commission to discuss the desirability and 
feasibility of the introduction of a system of school- 
leaving certificates for England. The larger question 
of State r^;ulation of School Examinations after 
the Scottish model is thus brought into inmiediate 
prominence. We shaD give opportunity in our 
columns for discussion of the whole subject, and 
have arranged for a series of articles, the first of 
which, written by Dr. H. J. Spenser, Headmaster of 
University College School, London, late Headmaster 
of the High School of Qlasgow, will appear m our 
February issue. 

County Consultative Conunittees are becoming a 
r^;ular and valuable feature of local educational 
administration. The Surrey Board, with Mr. T. E. 
Page, of Charterhouse, as chairman, has been at 
work since July, and has recently considered the 
subject of agreements with teachers. The Board 
stopped short of actually drafting an agreement-form 
— a matter worthy of discussion by the Consultative 
Conunittees in consultation — but it passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that, in any form of agreement, 
all teachers should be regarded as servants of the 
County Education Committee, through whom their 
appointment should be made, and without whose 
sanction they should not be dismissed. In Warwick- 
shire, it is expected that the Consultative Conunittee 
of Elementary Teachers will be in working order 
early in 1904. It will consist of (Sixteen members, 
being teachers in the Education County, to be 
appointed by the Warwickshire Conunittee from 
among the persons- recommended — triennially after 
this occasion — by the certificated teachers in the 
county. 

No better testimony to the esteem and respect 
in which Sir Frederick Bramwell was held could have 
been given than was afforded by the highly repre- 
sentative gathering which almost filled St. Mar- 
garet's Church, Westminster, on Friday, December 4, 
on the occasion of the special service in his memory. 
His personal qualities were such that he exercised 
a magnetic influence over all with whom he came in 
contact. The cause of education has benefited to 
an extent of which very few are aware at his hands. 
He was one of the pioneers of the Technical Educa- 
tion movement which set in about thirty years ago 
in London and which has since spread throughout 
the coimtry. As representative of the Goldsmiths' 
Company on the governing body of the City and 



Guilds of London Institute, he took an active and 
leading part ; the rapid advance of the Institute was 
largely due to his belief in the national importance 
of the work, and to the tact and judgment which 
he displayed ; of late years, no one deplored more 
than he that the younger generation was not dis- 
playing the enthusiasm it should in carrying forward 
the banner which he and his friends had advanced 
to so proud a position. If general education had 
been conducted with foresight and improved so that 
students were forthcoming prepared to profit by the 
technical education now offered all over the country, 
there is httle doubt that poUticians on pubhc plat- 
forms would have little cause to complain that we are 
in any way behind other countries. The address which 
Sir Frederick Bramwell deUvered in 1874 as President 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers might well 
be taken as a text-book to be read in upper forms, 
dealing as it does with a topic of tremendous import- 
ance to our country — the waste of fuel — which 
should be brought home to every citizen. At the 
meeting of the British Association at York in 1881, 
Sir Frederick communicated a paper on the steam 
engine, in which he said that he very much doubted 
whether fifty years hence that motor would be spoken 
of except in the character of a museum curiosity. 
He thought it was bound very soon to give way to 
the internal combustion engine. In a characteristic 
manner, only last year, he placed a sum of £50 in 
the hands of the Association to be invested and 
appUed in 1931 to the preparation of a paper having 
his utterances of 1881 as a sort of text, and dealing 
with the whole question of the prime motors of 
1931. The dominant note in his philosophy was 
devotion to and love of work ; in this he set an 
example which many — young people especially — 
might follow with advantage. 

" I KNOW no more animating thought for a young 
man entering life and conscious of power than the 
reflection that he is not living for himself alone, but 
that all his own strivings after excellence and after 
a higher life are distinct, though himible, contri- 
butions to the improvement of the race to which 
he belongs. Every truth he learns, every sweet and 
grateful image which a poet may have helped him 
to harbour in his heart, every piece of good work 
he achieves, does something to alter for the better 
the conditions of life for those with whom he comes 
in contact. It helps to make the path of duty and of 
honourable ambition easier, safer, more accessible, 
more attractive to all who come after him. And 
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perchance it may enable some of them to say years 
hence, *We are grateful for his memory. This 
world is a better place for me to live in because he 
lived in it/ " 

" Sir Joshua Fitch." 

(Quoted by Sir Robert Hunter in the 
Contemporary Review, Dec. 1903.) 



County Councils' Association 

Education Committee 

Thb County Councils' Association at their annual meeting held 
in May 1903, resolved that " any questions on education which 
are brought before the Council of the Association may be referred 
by the Council (or, in cases of emergency, by the Chairman) to an 
Education Committee, who shall report on them to the Council ; 
that the Education Committee shall be appointed by the Council, 
and shall consist of one representative of each county council, 
who shall be selected from the representatives appointed by each 
county council on the Association ; that the principal education 
officer of each county council represented on the Association 
shall have power to attend the meetings of the Committee, but 
not to vote." 

The Committee which this resolution called into being therefore 
represents all the county education authorities in England and 
Wales, and it may be presumed that such a body, to which 
questions arising in the various counties will be referred, will 
exercise a very considerable influence upon the future of educa- 
tion throughout the country. 

The Committee held their first meeting on October 27, when 
they appointed Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P., Chairman. At that 
meeting the question of a uniform sjrstem for the grading of 
elementary schools was raised, also various points in relation to 
the Building Regulations of the Board of Education with refer- 
ence to secondary schools ; and to the grants for the training of 
pupil teachers. The Committee also appointed a sub-committee 
to consider the best method of dealing with the important and 
intricate subject of teachers' salaries. 

At their second meeting, held on November 24, the Committee 
approved the various recommendations of the sub-committee, of 
which the following is a brief summary : 

(a) That it is desirable that the county authorities should 
agree upon a maximum and minimum scale of payment for 
teachers qualified under the different articles of the Code. 

(6) That present teachers should be placed upon an equality 
with future teachers in any scale adopted. 

{c) That, as a general rule, three months' notice should be 
required to determine the engagement of a head teacher, and one 
month's notice that of an assistant teacher. 

{d) That in all schools, head teachers should take part in the 
teaching, but that large urban schools should be so staffed that 
the head teacher should not necessarily be counted in, with regard 
to the number of scholars. 

{e) That pupil teachers should count as part of the staff so far 
as available, and — 

(/) That the same principles of staf&ng should apply to rural 
and urban schools. 

The Committee dealt with other matters of considerable 
interest, and included them in the report which they presented 



to the Executive Council of the Association, on the following day. 
In consequence of certain recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee, the Council decided to send a deputation to the Board of 
Education, and on December 3 the deputation appeared before 
the Board in support of the following resolutions passed by the 
Council : 

" (I) That the proposed grant for the training of pupil 
teachers, to be made under the new regulations of the Board 
of Education is inadequate, and should be largely increased, 
and that the special difficulties of rural districts should be 
considered. 

" (2) That, in view of the very large additional expense 
involved in carrying out the new building regulations for 
secondary schools, the Board of Education be urged to modify 
these regulations, especially with respect to minimum accom- 
modation. 

" (3) That the Board of Education be requested to reconsider 
their decision as to the methods of correspondence, reports, and 
grants, with regard to schools working under the Secondary 
Schools' Regulations, and to continue the practice which 
prevailed under Clause VII. of the Board's former regula- 
tions." 

The purport of the replies made by Sir William Anson and Mr. 
Morant to the deputation was shortly as follows : 

The training of pupil teachers : 

(i) The Board fully recognised the desirability of increasing 
the grants for pupil teachers, but it remained to be seen whether 
the Exchequer would provide funds for the purpose. 

(2) The Board would not recognise a pupil teachers' centre 
established by a minor authority, without first placing the pro- 
posals in detail before the county authority, and receiving their 
observations upon them. 

(3) The Board realised the difficult position in which county 
authorities were placed as to spending money on the training of 
teachers, who, when trained, might accept appointments from 
another authority ; but suggested that the authorities should find 
a way out of the difficulty, and pointed out that some system of 
binding individuals to serve for a specified term had been often 
tried. 

As to the Building Regulations for secondary schools : 

(4) The Board expressed the opinion that most of the objections 
arose from the fact that the regulations had been misunderstood. 
For instance, under the head of " Accommodation," it was not 
intended to compel the provision of an assembly hall in every 
school, though where such hall existed its size must be in accor- 
dance with the scale laid down — 8 sq. ft. per scholar. As to the 
class-rooms, the regulations simply suggest that not more than 
thirty scholars should be accommodated in a room. A lecture^ 
room and laboratory might be combined where necessary. More- 
over, the new regulations were not intended to apply to new 
existing buildings, nor did they necessarily apply to pupil teachers 
centres ; and in any event the Board would be always prepared 
to consider whether any reason could be made out for modifying, 
or departing from, the regulations in any given case. 

(5) Lastly, in response to the request of the deputation that the 
Board should continue the practice which prevailed under Clause 
VII. of their former regulations, it was intimated that no new 
school of a public character would be recognised without consulta- 
tion with the local education authority. Also that such authority 
would be annually consulted as to the continuance of the recog- 
nition ; but. subject to this, the Board were of opinion that the 
governing bodies should have some independence of the local 
authority, if they were able efficiently to maintain the school 
without financial assistance from the authority. 
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The Need for Information 

By J. C. Medd 

The administration of the Act of 1902 would be much 
facilitated in regard both to efficiency and economy, 
if Local Authorities could readily obtain details of 
educational progress outside their own areas. This is 
especially true of a period of transition, when the 
assistance which one part of the country may derive 
from the experience of another is indispensable. No 
source, however, exists at present, whence the requisite 
information can be acquired in any collected or tabulated 
form. The annual statistics and brief comments of the 
Board of Education are altogether inadequate to the 
purpose, and are, moreover, presented in a manner that 
appeals exclusively to the expert. Bulletins contain- 
ing a complete and clear account of all new departures, 
likely to be of immediate practical value to those 
engaged in educational administration or teaching 
or otherwise interested in education ought to be 
publicly circulated. Full particulars of the cost of 
establishing and maintaining typical schools, their 
curricula, their general effect, the number and quali- 
fications of their respective staffs, and the number 
and status of the pupils attending them should be 
furnished. 

It was originally intended that something of this 
character should be undertaken by the Office of Special 
Inquiries and Reports, the duties of which, as defined 
in 1894, were almost identical with those so admirably 
performed by the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
A systematic record of educational work and experi- 
ments both in this coimtry and abroad was to be kept, 
and information was to be made generally available. 
Amongst the subjects first suggested as appropriate 
for Reports were many, which involve the critical 
examination of certain aspects of education in the 
United Kingdom, and upon which advice is sorely 
needed to-day. These included inter alia such impor- 
tant matters as the operations under the Dick Bequest 
in Scotland, which indicate how a primary school may 
be developed to meet the educational requirements of 
a district, and the teaching of science in secondary 
schools. These suggestions, however, have not yet 
been carried out. With comparatively insignificant 
exceptions the Oflftce has confined its Reports to the 
systems of foreign countries, and, invaluable though these 
are to a student of the science of education, tiliey faU 
to supply the necessary guidance. The man concerned 
with the actual organisation of a school needs concrete 
evidence of the successful adaptation of foreign methods 
or ideals. An example drawn from home will always 
provide a more effective object-lesson than innu- 
merable models from abroad, where the social and 
economic condition of the people may be wholly dis- 
similar. For the failure to accomplish more than half 
its allotted task the Oflftce itself cannot justly be blamed ; 



the fault rests rather with the Treasury, which by its 
unwise parsimony has hitherto prevented the full reali- 
sation of Mr. Acland's expectations. 

The time has arrived when a survey of the whole 
educational field, with detailed descriptions of particular 
types of primary, secondary, and technical schools is 
imperative, if Education Committees are to be put into 
possession of all the facts, the knowledge of which is 
essential to the development of any system. Inquiry 
would probably show that there is no educational 
problem which has not been satisfactorily solved in some 
part of the country, and that we already possess typical 
schools of every grade with an infinite variety of cur- 
ricula. But the majority of people are perforce unac- 
quainted with them, and it is to this ignorance that the 
constant and imfair depreciation of English education 
is largely due. Such an exhaustive inquiry, as the 
occasion demands, is properly the fimction of a Govern- 
ment Department and falls legitimately within the 
sphere of the Office of Special Inquiries. That Office, 
however, has now seven Reports, either at press or in 
an advanced state of preparation, of which the first 
alone relates in any way to education here, and it is 
unlikely that anything further will be issued until after 
their publication. The need for the information is 
immediate, if it is to be of practical service in the building- 
up of a national system, and it is the aim of this Review 
to supply it, as far as possible, with the co-operation 
of the Local Authorities and the Directors of Education. 
A series of articles will appear showing in detail how the 
Act is being worked : what steps have been taken to 
remodel existing schools, to fill gaps, to prevent over- 
lapping, and to link one institution to another ; how 
far curricula have been differentiated to suit the varying 
circimistances of different localities, and how far they may 
with advantage be imitated elsewhere ; what financisd 
arrangements are producing the best results with a 
minimum of waste, and the extent to which Inspection 
is being utilised as an instrument for the auditing of 
school accounts. 

To secondary education particular attention will 
be devoted, since upon its improvement the future 
mainly depends. A sound liberal education upon 
modem lines and free from any specialisation or 
avowedly utilitarian bias is needed to qualify pupils to 
profit by the instruction of technical colleges, schools, 
and classes. This is a truism, but as yet such pupils 
are not forthcoming, and it is difficult to mention any 
modem secondary school where the interests of general 
education are not more or less sacrificed to the necessity 
of earning grants from South Kensington. The desire 
to promote the teaching of science, laudable enough in 
itself, has for financial reasons tended to the production 
of pupils, with whom the Directors of Technical Insti- 
tutions are imiversally dissatisfied. Schools undoubtedly 
exist to which this reproach does not attach, and it 
will be the business of this Review to explain their 
methods and organisation. An inquiry recently addressed 
to London for the name of any modem secondary school, 
distinct from an Organised School of Science, and in no 
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way dependent upon Science and Art grants could not 
be answered ! 

Other points upon which precise information will from 
time to time be given after personal investigation of 
successful instances include : the closing of small rural 
primary schools and the conveyance of their scholars 
daily to some central school ; the expansion of a rural 
primary school by extra classes (cours compWnuntaires) : 
the employment of peripatetic teachers for special 
subjects at rural primary schools ; the grouping 
of villages for educational purposes ; the provision 
of higher grade schools of the ty^ie of the /-coles 
primaires supMewes in rural districts ; the popular- 
isation of continuation schools ; the establishment 
and organisation of intermediate agricultural schools ; 
the addition of an agricultural side to an ordinary 
secondary school ; the remodelling of decayed Grammar 
Schools ; the conversion of an old endowment to satisfy 
modem requirements ; systematic and continuous 
instruction in domestic science throughout the year for 
girls from 13 to 16 years of age ; practical instruction 
in domestic science at girls' secondary schools ; com- 
mercial instruction at boj-s' secondary schools ; co- 
education at boarding schools ; arrangements for the 
training of pupil teachers in rural districts and for 
the instniction of acting teachers in particular sub- 
jects. 
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merican Letter 



By George H. Locke 

University of Chicago 

1^ educational event of the year was the meeting of 
the National Educational Association at Boston. This 
great association meets annually and, having regard to 
the immensity of this country, chooses for its meeting- 
places tj-pical cities of various sections ; at one time 
in the south, at another on the Pacific Coast, at another 
in the Middle West, at another in the North West, and 
this meeting of 1903 in the East, in the American Athens. 
The time is during the first week in July, immediately 
following Independence Day, and close upon the end of 
the school year. Special travelling arrangements are 
made ; railway rates are cut in half, and extensions of 
lime allowed, so that great numbers of teachers are 
enabled to attend the meeting and enjoy a prolonged 
holiday in that particular section of the country, at a 
comparatively small outlay of money. 

H SOCI 

^~nie social value of having teachers from many different 
sections ot the country meet together and become better 
acquainted with one another, and with the conditions 
that prevail in their respective sections, deserves con- 
sideration, and is decidedly of importance in helping 
to break down sectionalism and to develop a national 
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educational sentiment. The teachers of the Far East \ 
visiting the meeting when held in the West not only have 
their geographical ideas clarified, but they appreciate ' 
much better the conditions under which the Western 
teacher is endeavouring to develop a sturdy, independent 
manhood. And the Western teacher coming to the 
Eastern meeting enjoys the old land of the New World, 
and returns to his work better equipped, in that he hasJ 
seen that about which he had only read, and he is not J 
merely a better teacher but a better citizen. 

The Nestor of Auerican Education 

At the Minneapolis meeting of 1902, where we had I 
the great pleasure of hearing your Mr. Sadler, it was I 
voted that Boston should be the host for 1903. and there 
was much rejoicing accordingly. This was greatly 
enhanced when Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard j 
University, and the Nestor of American Education, 
was elected to the presidency, and Boston and Harvard, 
our oldest and largest university, combined to entertain 
the visiting throng. And it was a throng ! There were I 
36,000 persons in attendance, eclipsing by many thou- , 
sands all previous records, and yet the arrangements, 
business, social, and educational, were so admirably 
planned, that not one complaint was registered. The 
educational programme was wisely restricted to the ' 
morning hours, and as a consequence the meetings were 
large and enthusiastic ; the afternoons and evenings 
were pven up to sight-seeing and social enjoyment. 
These were not mere haphazard affairs but were planned 
with as much care as the educational programmes. The 
result was that all who attended were satisfied with their 
investment, and brought back to their work in the 
autumn pleasant memories and some real stimulation i 
and suggestion. It was an object-lesson of economical I 
and efficient educational organisation. 

President Butler's Proposal ' 

The programme of the meeting covered almost every ' 
conceivable branch of educational effort. It extended 
from the kindergarten to the graduate school, and from 
the education of the Indian to that of the negro. One 
of the most interesting discussions was concerning the 
length of the college course. It will he remembered 
that President Butler, of Columbia University, in making 
his first report to the board of trustees some months ago, 
drew particular attention to the movement in the East 
to raise the requirements for entrance into the profes- 
sional schools of law and medicine. The best illustra- 
tion is that of Harvard University, where a few years 
ago it was decided that no person who had not completed 
the Arts course in a satisfactory manner in a reputable 
college could enter upon the study of law at the great 
Harvard Law School. This step proved of such great 
benefit to all concerned that this year the same require- 
ments were applied to the School of Medicine. Now it 
is against this movement that President Butler take* 
bis stand. 
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A Two Years' Arts Course 

The situation in American education is briefly this : 
The boy is between six and seven years of age when he 
goes to school for the first time. He spends eight years 
in the Elementary School and four years in the High 
School ; he is therefore nearly nineteen when ready to 
enter college ; the college course is uniformly four years 
in length, and so he is nearly twenty-three when entitled 
to the honour of an academic degree. If he intends to 
become a lawyer or a physician there are from three 
to five years' training ahead of him, and so he is twenty- 
seven or older when he emerges to begin his life-work. 
President Butler calls this wasteful, and tnere is much 
to be said for his contention in this land of rush and 
hurry where men make fortunes in commercial life long ere 
the young man from college is ready to earn a livelihood. 
Mr. Butler's remedy does not lie in such a lowering of 
entrance requirements as will in any way imperil the 
value of the work, but it attacks one of our oldest tradi- 
tions. In brief, his proposal is that the B.A. degree 
shall be given at the end of a two years' prescribed 
college course, and that this degree shall be a condition 
preliminary to the study of law, of medicine, or indeed 
of any of our professional subjects. The Arts course 
of four years will be retained, but those who complete 
the other two years will be entitled to the degree of M.A. 

The Small College Question 

The principal oppositon to this plan will come from 
our hundreds of small colleges, which have only the 
four years' Arts course, and so are distinctly colleges, 
though many of them masquerade as universities. These 
view with alarm the increasing tendency of the large 
universities to " absorb, assimilate, affiliate, or federate " 
the smaller institutions. There is nothing sacred in 
regard to the length of time of the Arts course. For 
some years it has been possible for the well-prepared 
youth to complete the course in Harvard University 
in three years, and each year the number is growing of 
those who take advantage of this provision. Under 
the peculiar system of the organisation of the year's 
work at Chicago, it is possible to accomplish the result 
in a still shorter time. Moreover at Chicago the under- 
graduate course is divided into two parts of two years 
each, and the successful completion of the first division 
is now necessary before a youth can enter the schools of 
Medicine, of Law, or of Education. 

A Problem of Waste 

President Butler has precipitated a discussion which 
will occupy the minds of prominent educators for some 
years, and whatever the outcome may be, the discussion 
of the question will do much good. 

It just occurs to me that if Hennessy were by my 
side he would say, ** But I thought ye said something 
about waste," and I should certainly answer in the 
manner of his friend Dooley, " If it's waste me friend 
President Butler is lookin' fur, he'd best invistigate the 
ilimentary grades." 



The Mosely Commission 

Impressions and Results 

By the Rev. T. L. Papillon 

I WILL not apologise for the title of this paper, for I did 
not choose it. I will only premise that the impressions 
of American education left by a hurried five weeks' tour 
must necessarily be fragmentary, and that no definite 
opinion can be formed of the results of the Commission 
until its report, or rather the several reports of its 
members, has appeared, and time has shown what con- 
tribution they make towards the solution of educational 
problems at home. Our furthest point was Chicago, a 
journey of over one thousand miles from the Atlantic 
sea-board. Yet there, in the " Middle West," we were 
not more than a third of the way across the great country 
of whose educational systems we were supposed to 
acquire reliable impressions in four or five weeks. From 
Harvard by the Atlantic tide-way to where the Univer- 
sity of California looks out through the " Golden Gate " 
upon Pacific waters, what a vast field of educational 
inquiry, progress, experiment, lies open for him that 
runs to read ; how faint and fleeting must be the impres- 
sions upon " a guest that tarrieth but for a day " ! Yet 
few and inaccurate though our ideas upon American 
education may be, when all is said and done, they are 
full of interest to us who have so many unsolved prob- 
lems to deal with at home. There we see education, 
as it were, in the making. We find a vigorous, alert, 
intelligent people, firmly believing in the importance of 
education of every grade for the well-being of their 
country, giving freely of their substance to promote it, 
ready to try every likely and unlikely experiment in 
the quest of a high ideal ; committing many mistakes, 
confessing many failures, but never despairing of ulti- 
mate success ; a people whose attitude towards the whole 
question of national education is a valuable object- 
lesson for Englishmen. If the reports of the Commission 
can help to recommend such a spirit to folks at home, 
and to dispel some of the lethargy and indifference which 
still hamper so much excellent work already being done 
in England, they will answer some of the objects which 
its promoters had in view. 

The first general impression made upon an Englishman 
accustomed to a very different state of things at home 
is the willingness to spend money upon education, and 
the universsd belief in it as necessary for the well-being 
of the nation. Behind all educational movement and 
progress in the States there is a driving power of public 
opinion, as yet almost unknown in England. It is 
generally assumed that every one needs the best educa- 
tion that he (or she) can get, and that it is the duty of 
the conmiunity to provide it, and the one item of 
public expenditure which provokes least protest or com- 
plaint is that for public education. There is no ** reli- 
gious difficulty," for religious teaching is excluded from 
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C schools. Whatever may be said against thi3 
exclusion upon religious or moraJ grounds, it carries 
with it one great advantage, that educational issues 
can be discussed and settled, and educational experi- 
ments tried, on educational grounds alone. In no State 
legislature or municipal assembly of the United States 
would the so-called educational discussions of the 
British House of Commons find a place. And though 
many thoughtful and religions Americans lament the 
necessity of excluding definite religious teaching from 
their public schools, they seem to feel that the inevitable 
reUgious disputes that would follow its introduction 
might be an even greater evil. This attitude of mind 
argues not so much indifference about religion, as real 
earnestness about education. 

Another impression is that American education of all 
grades is eminently practical and popular. It springs 
from the people, is directed by the people, and serves 
the needs of the people. Accordingly it seems to be 
trying at every point to come into close contact with 
hfe and the needs of Ufe. The common, i.e., the ele- 
mentary schools, are, as any one who sees them at work 
can teU, engaged in stamping a great mass of hetero- 
geneous elements with the mark of American citizenship ; 
and if they teach nothing else they are teaching patriotism 
and some knowledge of civic duty. The high schools, 
again, are not only providing for the youth of both sexes 
a measure of sound general education as an equipment 
for Ufe, but are more and more trying to combine with 
this the beginnings of professional training. A system 
of " elective " courses gives the greatest possible variety 
of studies ; but whether it conduces to thoroughness 
in any one study is open to doubt. A criticism which 
some of the Commissioners have been inclined to pass 
npoa American high school education is that it attempts 
a great many things, but does few of them really well, 
Wiiatever be the subject upon which each Commissioner 
was best qualified to pronounce an opinion, it has been 
frequently noted that the average standard reached by 
the highest classes is below that of corresponding pupils 
in English schools. This is certainly the case with 
Latin and Greek ; I gather that it is so with mathematics, 
science, and " manual training " subjects. The most 
striking exception to this which I personally have come 
across is in the teaching of English, a branch of study 
which has hitherto been almost entirely neglected in 
English secondary schools. I have heard in American 
high schools excellent lessons being given, by women 
teachers as well as by men, upon such subjects as one 
of Bacon's Essays or an oration of Burke ; the author's 
words being used not so much as a vehicle of purely 
linguistic teaching, as for the analysis of thought and 
expression, and the pupils being encouraged to use their 
own minds upon such analysis, to correct each other, 
and even to discuss points with their teacher. The 
lesson, in fact, was sometimes more Lke a friendly talk 
and interchange of thought between teacher and pupil 
— tlie sort of thing with a class that an Eton boy or 
Oxford undergraduate gets with a good private tutor— 
d it must be an excellent mental discipline for immature 



thought and expression. This leads me to remark that 

so far as I have observed, there is a more leisurely and 
informal character about the teaching in American 
secondary schools than in ours. I do not think either 
that they get through as much work as ours do, or that 
the work done is calculated to bring out exceptional 
ability in any subject. I doubt if any American youth 
of eighteen, whatever liis natural parts, can compare 
in the amount that he has read, or in the scholarly finish 
of his work, with the lad of the same age who wins a 
scholarship at a good Oxford or Cambridge college from 
the sixth form of a public school ; nor, if I may say so 
with all resf'j.ct, are his teachers always equal in intel- 
lectual acquirement to our best public -school masters. 
In the manufacture of the most highly finished product 
of our secondary schools, American educators can teach 
us Uttle or nothing, and are moreover, as I have found, 
ready and willing to admit that they have much to learn 
from us. But our schools cater for a select few, theirs 
for the whole people. Their aim is to give an equal 
chance of a sound rather than a showy education to 
every boy or girl, irrespective of class, creed, or fortune, 
and on the whole they are succeeding in their endeavour. 
Ours at present is to provide a superior article for a 
limited number who can afford to pay for it, nor are we 
always successful. They place a good secondary edu- 
cation at the pubUc cost within the reach of every 
citizen, at any rate in the towns ; our provision of 
secondary education at a moderate charge is at present 
precarious, intermittent, and in many places non-existent. 
They provide fairly well for the intellectual needs of 
the average citizen, but perhaps hardly enough for the 
training of special abihty ; we give a good education 
^better, in my opinion, than theirs — to the few who 
can profit by it, but more or less neglect the great mass 
of ordinary minds. Here, I think, is one lesson that 
America can teach us. We want our new educational 
authorities to see to it that there is gradually provided 
all over England something analogous to the excellent 
high schools open to every young American who wants 
secondary education, and we want the English nation 
to recognise the need. 

If we turn to higher education the same tendency 
meets us, the tendency to make university instruction 
as far as possible popular, and to bring it into close con- 
nection with commercial and practical Ufe, At Columbia 
University, for example, besides the professional schools 
of medicine and of law, there are schools of mines, 
engineering, and architecture, to which will soon be 
added a school of journaUsm ; and it is worthy of note, 
as an illustration of the practical spirit of which we are 
speaking, that the teachers of engineering are not only 
encouraged but required to be engaged for part of their 
time in the practical work of their profession. Only 
thus, it is held, can their instruction be up-to-date 
and abreast of engineering progress — an obvious con- 
sideration, which may be commended to our authorities 
at South Kensington and elsewhere. Harvard, at which 
perhaps the literary side of higher education, with ideals 
of culture, is as much regarded as anywhere in America, 
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has, besides its law school (now one of the best in exist- 
ence), a dental school, a school of veterinary medicine, 
and a school of agriculture, and grants degrees in these 
various subjects. The graduate department at Yale, 
in addition to degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy, offers a doctorate 
in civil or in mechanical engineering. The North 
Western University at Chicago, with its headquarters 
in the suburb of Evanston, has schools of law and of 
dentistry in the heart of the business quarter of the 
city, in which, at an earlier age than professional edu- 
cation can begin with us, budding lawyers and dentists 
are qualifying, pari passu with their quest of a University 
d^;ree, for the active work of their Uves. This dental 
school, especially, in the perfection of its equipment 
and the careful training which it affords in dental 
practice imder skiUed supervision, is probably superior 
to anything that Europe can show ; and one ceases to 
wonder that America has taken so strong a lead in 
both the science and practice of dentistry. In the law 
school, too, there is the same practical tendency. Part 
of its regular course is the semblance of a trial, over 
which a professor presides as judge, and the students 
plead before him, thus acquiring early familiarity with 
the ways of courts. It is all intensely practical — possibly 
too practical, but it answers to the demands of American 
life. Nor in this connection must we omit to notice 
the schools of agriculture, a necessary ingredient in the 
curriculum of the five newer State Universities of the 
West and an important feature in some of the Eastern 
institutions, e.g., Cornell University at Ithaca, in New 
York State. The Americans recognise, far more than 
we at present do in England, the necessity of the highest 
and most scientific education for the business of agri- 
ctdture, the oldest, the greatest, and the most wide- 
spread of industries. 

For all this educational growth and experiment, now 
going on throughout the States with almost feverish 
rapidity, the absence of old traditions and long established 
customs and prejudices leaves the course much clearer 
than it can be with us. What is easy for Universities 
of yesterday, or even for older foundations like Harvard 
and Yale, is by no means so easy for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge — or, we may add, in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, for Winchester or Eton. But American education 
has another great advantage ; it is comparatively free 
from that tyranny of examinations under which higher 
and secondary education in England groan. American 
teachers in lugh schools and at universities are more 
free than their English confrhes to consider what is 
educationally best rather than what pays for examina- 
tions. They are freer, therefore, to try experiments; 
and if, as I said just now, their teaching is sometimes 
less formal and more easy-going than corresponding 
teaching in England, and gets rather less work out of 
students, it perhaps gains in adaptability and interest. 
The examination system has no doubt done good service. 
Nothing else, perhaps, could have awakened our uni- 
versities and public schools from their educational 
torpor. But we are beginning to find that, like old 



and valued servants, it becomes an intolerable t3rrant, 
and we may envy our Transatlantic cousins who have 
not yet put, and apparently do not intend to put, their 
necls under its yoke. 

To sum up : what has struck me most in the little 
that I have been able to see of American education 
is first of all the attitude of the whole people towards 
pubUc education, and their recognition of it as a prime 
necessity of national life, for which hardly any expendi- 
ture can be too great ; next, its eminently practical 
and popular character. There is more co-ordination of 
its successive stages than we have hitherto seen in 
England. From the elementary school to the high school, 
from the high school to the tmiversity and on to special 
professional training, the education of the future citizen 
is in theory a continuous whole, marked out and pro- 
vided by the State. Opportunities for secondary and 
technolc^cal instruction are much more widely diffused 
and more generaUy accessible to all who desire them 
than can at present be said of our own country ; though, 
as I have intimated, the highest standard reached is 
not superior to ours. The educational systems of America 
have the merits and the defects of much else in that 
great but (if we may so say) as yet unfinished country : 
full of life and energy ; freely, not to say rashly, exp>eri- 
mental ; innovating, renewing, abandoning, sacrificing, 
now one point, now another, whether of ideas or practice, 
in its efforts at growth and development ; not S3^te- 
matically and scientifically thought out beforehand by 
competent authority as is the far more symmetrical 
system of Germany, but perhaps for that very reason 
more suggestive to ourselves, to a free people feeling 
its way along the same road, and realising, as we are 
beginning to do, that it is not by imitating or trans- 
planting the ideas and methods of other nations, but by 
creating our own, that England must work out its 
educational salvation. 



Educational Principles 

I. The Training of Teachers 

By Prof. John Adams 

University of London 

In the minds of most of those who honestly doubt the 
possibility of what is called the training of teachers, 
there is a more or less unconscious exaggeration of the 
importance of one quahty. The power to maintain 
discipline in class is certainly indispensable to any man 
or woman who seeks to become a professional teacher. 
But it is, after all, only an essential preliminary. Lacking 
this power no one can become a successful teacher ; one 
may possess it in a high degree, and yet be thoroughly 
incapable of teaching. It is too often taken for granted 
that the work of the trainer of teachers consists in 
developing in the apprentice the power to govern a class. 
As a consequence, the most common objection to training 
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is that it is incapable of imparting this power. It is 
taken for granted that the existence of what may be 
called constitutional lack of power to control is a final 
argument against training. The assumption underlying 
this argument is that whoever possesses the power of 
control stands in no need of training ; he is by natural 
gifts ready to begin teaching at once. It is often quietly 
assumed and sometimes boldly asserted, that only the 
weak require training. 

Let it be granted at once that the few people who have 
a congenital incapacity to control others are beyond the 
reach of training. It is the duty of the trainer to dis- 
cover at as early a stage as possible cases of this kind, 
and to dissuade incapables from going on with a pro- 
fessional training that can lead to nothing but failure. 
But even on the lower plane of mere discipline, in the 
sense of keeping order in class, the average young teacher 
can be taught much by the experience of others. The 
trainer can show him how to manage the voice, how to 
distribute work so as to utilise the superfluous energies 
of active pupils, how to arrange the members of a class 
so as to render concerted insubordination or inattention 
impossible, how to vary the treatment of pupils according 
to temperament. 

Granted, now, that the young teacher has somehow or 
other acquired the power of controlling a class, it does not 
at all follow that he is able to teach. The difficulty in the 
case of the strong class-manager is that he does not know 
that he lacks anything. He is misled by a fallacy that 
deceives not only bad teachers but many honest and 
earnest parents, and other members of a confiding public. 
It is the weary old juggle of post hoc and propter hoc. It 
tannot be denied of bad teachers that they teach. It 
must even be admitted that their pupils learn. The only 
trouble is in the Ikcre/ore that is quietly slipped in between 
the statements. A boy may learn without being taught ; 
but there can be no real teaching that is not casually 
related to a corresponding learning. A lesson cannot be 
Slid to be taught merely because it is learned. If there 
iias been real teaching the learning must follow it as 
tSect follows cause. It is quite possible for the teacher 
fo teach, and for the pupil to leam, not because of, but 
in spite of. the teaching. 

The academic question, " Is there a Science of Educa- 
tion ? " is too wide to be treated here. To the question. 
Is there an art of teaching ? " few will be inclined to 
inswer " No." There is now a more or less organised 
system of principles that are generally recognised as valid 
far all teaching. They vary in their generality of appli- 
tation, their truth being the more readily admitted the 
Bore general they are. The statements that we must 
proceed from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
particolar to the general, from the simple to the complex 
»em so obvious to the practical teacher that he accepts 
them with an indulgent smile that indicates how little 
importance he attaches to them. As a matter of fact, 
practical teachers have for centuries acted in direct 
opposition to those apparently self-evident principles. 
Scores of generations have been taught languages on 
Uie principle of proceeding from the general to the 



particular ; through all the ages the teacher has yielded 
to the temptation to save time by passing from the 
abstract to the concrete. All this seems to prove too 
much for our purpose. It may be said that if teachers 
have for so long systematically disregarded the recom- 
mendations of the theorists, and yet the pupils have 
learnt, it appears that those recommendations are not 
of very much practical importance. 

The explanation is that those principles are funda- 
mental in learning, and oughi to be fundamental in 
teaching. The pupil cannot by any possibihty learn 
in any other order than from the particular to the 
general, from the concrete to the abstract, no matter 
how he has been taught. If the master persists, as he 
sometimes does, in reversing the order in teaching, he 
may hinder the progress of the learner, but he cannot 
change the order of that progress. While the teacher 
is laboriously dealing with the abstract and the general, 
the pupil is painfully marking time. By-and-by when 
the teacher deigns to introduce the concrete in the way 
of illustrations and exercise, the pupil begins to work 
with these and to make progress towards the abstract 
and the general. Seizing on tie material that is suitable 
for him, he works his way clumsily backwards to the 
point from which the teacher started. Gradually he 
begins to understand scraps of the generalisations that 
are presented to him. Certain abstractions that have 
remained without meaning in the memory of the pupil 
begin to acquire a meaning in the light of the concrete 
with which the boy is now working. The teacher has 
done the pupil the service of bringing him into contact 
with both the particular and the general ; he has done 
him the disservice of introducing them in the wrong 
order. The teacher has caused the boy to leam ; he 
has not taught him. In point of fact the teacher in 
this case deserves no more credit for what the boy 
learns, than does the compulsory officer, who may, in 
his own way, claim credit for causing the pupil to leam. 
The best service such teachers can render their pupils 
is the service Diogenes asked from Alexander. 

It is smrely not too much to ask of a young teacher 
that he should take some pains to avoid standing in the 
way of his pupils, nor too much to ask of an experienced 
teacher that he should give his young colleague help in 
realising this humble ambition. If it is nothing more, 
educational theory is, at least, the generalised result of 
the experience of the schoolroom. The advice of a 
veteran teacher to a young one is theory, however 
practical the veteran may regard himself. If only the 
training of the teacher were in question, the best plan 
might be to place him before a class and let him make 
his mistakes. After all, this would be only consistent 
with theory itself, which insists on passing from the 
concrete to the abstract. But we have the interests of 
tfie pupils to consider, and since there exists a body of 
educational theory that indicates the best methods to 
follow, bare honesty to his class demands that the 
teacher should avail himself of this guidance. 

Succeeding articles will deal with the more essential 
parts of this body of educational theory. 
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Our Leaders 



I. Herbert Spencer 



" To prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge ; and the only 
rational mode of judging of an educational course is 
to judge in what degree it discharges such function." 
This is the fundamental principle that xmderlies the 
system of education propotmded by the great evolu- 
tionist philosopher. It differs in many respects 
from the principles of the great educational reformers 
who preceded him, and mainly in the recognition 
Qi the fact that education is something more than a 
mere process of development ; it is the development 
of the individual in relation to the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded. This is the key-note 
of Herbert Spencer's Educational System. It pos- 
tulates the fact that a child must be trained in 
relation to his environment, and so prepares the 
way for a progressive system of education. For the 



circumstances in which we Uve are continually chang- 
ing, and our educational aims and our methods of 
instruction must be modified accordingly. " How to 
live ? " is the question which most concerns us, 
and the answer must vary with the conditions of 
time and place. The education best adapted to 
the middle ages is no longer applicable to the 
twentieth century, nor is any foreign system neces- 
sarily suitable to our own country. The progress 
of knowledge, national thought, the current con- 
ditions of trade and political ideals have to be con- 
sidered in determining the kind of education most 
suitable to a people — aUke in its national character 
as in " those miscellaneous activities which are 
devoted to the gratification of the tastes and 
feelings." 

After an exhaustive inquiry into " the relative 
values of knowledges," Spencer comes to the con- 
clusion that "Science, in its most comprehensive 
meaning, is the best preparation for all these orders 
of activity." Not only for the acquisition of the 
means of living, or for the knowledge of how to 
Uve, but for the better appreciation of poetry and 
the fine arts generally, and equally for a reverential 
attitude towards Religion, for guidance as well as 
for discipline, an acquaintance with the facts and 
principles of Science and a training in the methods 
of inquiry are of the highest value in education. 

The essay in which Spencer develops the funda- 
mental principle, which we have taken as the motto 
for School, that the function of education is to 
prepare us for complete living, although forming 
the first chapter of his book, was not pubUshed 
tiU five years after the appearance, in the Norih 
British Review, of his second chapter on " Intel- 
lectual Education." Indeed it was the last pub- 
lished of his four chapters, and sunmiarises the 
contents of the volimie. In his chapter on " Intel- 
tectual Education," written fifty years ago, Spencer 
anticipates many of those reforms in education, 
and in the methods of instruction, which have since 
been slowly introduced into our boys' and girls* 
schools. At a time when the study of the meaning 
of words and the details of grammar formed the 
larger part of our school-teaching, the new apostli 
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nee startled the scholastic world by proclaim- 
ing the fact that " the habit of drawing conclusions 
from data, and then of verifying those conclusions 
by observation and experiment, can alone give the 
power of judging correctly," and that success in 
life depends upon the accuracy and completeness 
with which such judgments are made. 

As regards the methods of teaching, Herbert Spencer 
was one of the first educational reformers to insist 
upon the fact that the process of education must 
be one of self-instruction — a principle which he 
applied not only to the teaching of Science but of 
all other subjects. The child must be placed in 
a position to draw his own conclusions from his 
own observation, and his dependence upon the 
guidance of his teacher should be, as far as possible, 
minimised. " To tell a child this and to show it 
the other is not to teach a child how to observe, 
but to make it a mere recipient of another's obser- 
vations." The germ of the heuristic method of 
teaching is found in the statement that the method 
of instruction should be such as to " carry each 
child's mind through a process like that through 
which the mind of humanity at large has gone," 
so that the pupil may trace for himself the natural 
history of the law or truth he is investigating. This 
essential principle of self- instruction, so ably pro- 
pounded and illustrated by Herbert Spencer, 
dominates his whole theory of Education. 

He applies it to moral as well as to intellectual 
education ; but by omitting all reference to the 
feelings and emotions and to other sanctions which 
are found helpful to right conduct, the principle, 
sound and useful as it is, fails as a complete and 
practical gu de to moral discipline. " It is," he 
says, "by an experimentally gained knowledge of 
the natural consequences, that men and women are 
checked when they go wrong." This doctrine of 
" natural consequences," although by itself inade- 
quate, has proved an invaluable guide to teachers 
and parents in avoiding the too frequent use of 
the moral imperative, and in their endeavours to 
realise what Spencer rightly tells us is the true aim 
of moral discipline — to produce a " self-governing 
being," and not a bemg " to be governed by others." 



Many of the faults in our School System which 
Herbert Spencer denounced, writing a half-century 
ago, have now happily been corrected ; but his con- 
structive theories and his suggestions as regards 
methods of instruction are as fresh and as applicable 
to-day as when the four essays were first published. 
There is scarcely a subject which he touches, whether 
it be the teaching of geometry, drawing, history, or 
music, on which his suggestions fail to throw light. 
It is, however, by his broad and practical definition 
of the function of education, by his advocacy of 
Science as the knowledge of highest value, both for 
mental discipline and as a preparation for the varied 
duties of life, by his insistence on the fact that 
learning should be made pleasurable rather than 
painful, and that "School" should be made in- 
teresting, that Herbert Spencer has gained the right 
to be acknowledged the Great Educational Reformer 
of the Nineteenth Century, 



My Start in Life 



By Lord Avebury 

I DO not think that there was anything of special 
interest in my early life and education, but as 
Mr. Magnus has asked me to put down some of 
my recollections, I do not like to refuse. 

The name of Lubbock first appears, so far as I 
know, on a Close Roll of 12 and 14 Edward II. 
It has, I believe, the same origin as the city of 
Lubeck, but our family from time immemorial 
have spelt it, as a rule, with an o. The name itself 
is interesting, as it cannot well be accounted for 
by any Celtic or Teutonic derivation, and it appears 
to be one of the few remaining traces of a primitive, 
or, at any rate, pre-Celtic language. The family 
has, for at le:ist seven hundred years, been settled 
in a group of parishes between Norwicli and Cromer, 
where it forms a sort of clan. 

But, though we still retain our small ancestral 
property at Lamas, my grandfather and father 
being n bus ness in the city lived in or near 
London, and I was bom in Eaton Place. My grand- 
father was fond of natural history, and, from him, 
perhaps, I inher ted my love of biology. In ento- 
mology, especially, I was profoundly interested 
from a child, and one of my earLest recol.ectiOU=. is 
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a caterpillar of the Privet Hawkmoth which was 
brought in a tumbler for me to see. 

My grandfather, finding High Elms rather too 
far from London, bought a place at Mitcham on the 
Wandle. We used to spend most of the summer 
with him, and the beautiful clear stream, with its 
trout and weeds and innumerable insects was a 
great delight and sort of fairy land to me. 

My father was a distinguished mathematician, 
and received one of the Royal Society medals for 
his work on the Tides. As Treasurer of the Royal 
Society he was brought into association with many 
scientific men, both in England and abroad. In 
1838 or 1839 Daguerre sent him one of his new 
apparatus for taking photographs, or, as they were 
then called daguerrotypes, and, in the meadow 
between the house and the Wandle, under an old 
mulberry-tree, my father at once proceeded to take 
a picture. I was present and thus assisted, or 
perhaps I should rather say impeded, the taking of 
the first daguerrotype ever taken in England. 
Little did we foresee the future developments of 
this remarkable discovery. 

Shortly afterwards my grandfather died, and my 
father returned to High Elms, of which he was very 
fond. It is in the parish of Down in Kent. Here 
he lived till his death in i86g. He did not go 
much into general society, but enjoyed seeing his 
scientific friends, and thus I came to know many 
of the then leaders of science — Whewell, Airy, 
Adams, Owen, Lyell, Murchison, Wheatstone, and 
others. 

My father would naturally have preferred that I 
shoijd have become a mathematician, but he took a 
broad \*iew of science, and always thought it best 
for any one to take up the branch in which he felt 
most interest. Accordingly, both he and my mother 
sympathised with me most kindly in my natural 
history tastes. 

To my mother I can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful. Though far from strong in health she was 
always patient, kind, and sympathetic, and had a 
remarkable power of making our lessons interesting. 

My father came liome one evening in 1841 quite 
excited, and said he had a great piece of news for 
me. He made us guess what it was, and I sug- 
gested that he was going to give me a pony. 
" Oh," he said, " it is much better than that. Mr. 
Darwin is coming to hve at Down," I confess I was 
moch disappointed, though I came afterwards to see 
how right he was. 

When I was eight years old, I was sent to a school 



at Abingdon Abbey, kept by Mr. Waring. Here 1 
stayed three years. Mr. Waring was kind, con- 
scientious, and painstaking ; but the education 
given was not, I think, what Mr. Waring himself 
would have preferred. It was an excellent prepara- 
tion for the profession of a schoolmaster, but not. I 
think, for life. 

When I was eleven, I went to Eton, and was placed 
in the " remove," as high as a boy could then be 
placed at entrance. This was rather unfortunate 
for me, as I was in the same division with boys 
four or five years my seniors, with whom I had 
therefore Uttle chance of competing. The division 
was a very large one, containing over one hun- 
dred boys, and was consequently divided into two. 
My place was generally somewhere between the 
twentieth and twenty-fifth. 

At that time the whole education consisted of 
Latin and Greek, with one lesson a week in geo- 
graphy — confined mainly to Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor. We had, each week, to write out a 
description of some country, but the master in 
whose division I was when I first went to Eton 
attached so little importance to geography that 
he never once looked at my production, which, I 
fear, under the circumstances became more and 
more perfunctory. 

Neither arithmetic, modem languages, science, 
nor drawing were regarded as essential portions 
of education, and they did not enter into the school 
course. Arithmetic, French, and German had, 
indeed, just been started, but they were treated 
as extras — like fencing or dancing. They were 
only taken if the parents especially wished it, and 
then in playtime. 

My father did not think they were well taught, 
and the result was that I never did a sum, or had 
a lesson in any modem language, the whole time 
I was at Eton, nor, indeed, if I had stayed till I 
was captain of the oppidans, should I have done so. 
The excuse given for the neglect of science and 
modern languages was the great importance of a 
classical education. This I cordially admit, though 
it does not seem to me a reason for the course 
adopted. But, unfortunately, the result of the 
system is to defeat the very object which it is in- 
tended to secure. So far from giving a classical 
education, the result is to give nine boys out of ten 
a profound dislike of classical literature. 

It seems extraordinary that any one should con- 
sider that this was a satisfactory education. Never- 
theless, while condemning the system, I gratefully 
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recognise that most of the Eton masters did their 
l)est to carry it out effectively. Moreover, it was 
at that time the general type of English public 
schools. The moral tone was good, and our health 
fairly looked after. Tallevrand is reported to have 
said, n the first half of the last century, that our 
English schools were the best in the world, adding, 
however, " mais ils sont abominables." I was between 
ihiee and four years at Eton, and went through all 
the school examinations, reaching what was then 
known as the Upper Upper-fifth. For a small boy, 
I was fairly good at cricket and fives, but hockey 
was my favourite game, and I even reached the 
school " seven," of which I was very proud. 

At that time Eton boys, especially if they were 
quick at writing verses and learning by heart, had 
much more leisure than they have now. I devoted 
a good deal of mine to natural history and geology, 
in spite of the remonstrances of my tutor (Mr. Birch), 
who thought that it might have been better occu- 
pied on the classics. On one occasion we were 
given " Tlie Bee " as a subject for a theme. I took 
some pains with it, and my tutor sent for me and 
asked me confidentially whether it was all true. 
From what he said. I inferred that they rather 
suspected I was quizzing them, and doubted whether 
to commend or to flog me. Happily for me, they 
accepted my assurances ; indeed, both my tutor 
and Mr. Carter, to whom I was " up " in school 
for over a year, very wisely went on the principle 
of believing what we said, the result of which i*as 
that we considered it would be mean and unfair not 
to treat them in the same spirit. 

At the end of 1848 when I was nearly fifteen. 
my father's two partners being both in bad health, 
he had to choose between taking another or bring- 
ing me at once into the bank to assist him. Our 
firm was then Lubbock, Forster, and Company, and 
we did not join our friends, Robarfs and Company, 
till some years later. 

Having eleven children to provide for, he chose 
the latter alternative, and, in 1849, 1 began business. 
He would not, of course, under other circumstances 
have brought me in so early. At the same time he 
did so with the less reluctance, because practically 
nothing but Latin and Greek and (a very little) 
geography was taught as part of the regular school 
curriculum, and as at Oxford and Cambridge a 
similar system (with, of course, mathematics at 
Cambridge) was adopted. 

Soon afterwards my father's partners both died, 
^Had he and I, with a worthy old clerk (Mr. Higham) 



carried on the business, so that my father aad 
could not be away together. 

In 1850 I gave my first lecture. It was at Down, 
on the Wireworm, and was well attended by the 
villagers. Now I began to realise how right my 
father was that Mr. Darwin's coming to live at Down 
was an immense advantage to me. He induced my 
father to give me a microscope ; he let me do 
drawings for some of his books ; and I greatly 
enjoyed my talks and walks with him. My first 
scientific original work was on some of his collections, 
and appeared in the Natura'. History Magazine for 
January 1853. In the same year 1 attended my 
first meeting of the British Association. In 1854, I 
was introduced to Sir C. Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker, 
in 1855, to Kingsley and Prestwich and Sir John 
Evans, and, in the same year, I joined the Geological 
Society. In 1856, I met George Busk, Huxley, and 
Tyndall, and the following year was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. It would be impossible 
for me to express how much of my real education I 
owe to the advice, the sympathy, and the example of 
these kind friends. 



The Teachers' Forum 

Towards Peace 

By the Bishop of Manchester 

The object of this paper is not to suggest compro- 
mises or modifications of the Act of 1902. To be 
quite frank, the writer has no hope of peace as a 
probable or even possible issue of such suggestions. 
Yet the need of peace is urgent. Every year that 
sees another generation of children leaving school 
with imperfect education, every year that tends to 
stereotype English dislike of the whole educat onal 
problem, is a year of national loss. There are 
problems quite apart from the religious problem 
which cry for solution. The gravity and difficulty 
of these problems and their remoteness from all 
religious and political controversy, invite the whole- 
hearted attention of all lovers of national welfare. 
Serious attention to them cannot but make for 
peace. 

Relations of Local Authorities 

The first of these is the co-ordination of the new 

local authorities. It is admitted on all sides that 

poUtical necessities rather than any abstract con- 
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siderations determined the bounds of these authori- 
ties. They vary indefinitely in size, in character of 
population, and in the educational institutions which 
they embrace. Yet each of them is, according to 
the Act, a self-contained unit, with power to act 
in concert with other authorities, or to refrain from 
so acting. That is to say, none of them can con- 
tain within itself a complete educational system 
from elementary school to University; none of 
them is bound to take into consideration the action 
of its immediate neighbours ; any one of them may 
undersell or outbid its neighbours, may institute 
rival and unnecessary schools or colleges ; and, 
apparently, any one of them which chooses to defy 
a tuandantus oi the King's Bench, and to depend on 
its own resources, is educationally autonomous. 
Thus, we have neither the centralised system which 
has done such wonders for Germany and France, 
nor room for the educational dictatorships which 
have been effective in America, ft is not wonderful 
that the Universities and Public Schools have secured 
their independence of bodies so loosely assorted. 
But an educational system which leaves off short 
of its crowning elements can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory. The first great problem which lies 
before us is the estabhshment of right relations 
between the local authorities. It needs no seer to 
foretell that the necessities of practical politics 
being what they are. and the boundaries of local 
authorities, at all events for the present, unassailable, 
a remedy against confusion will have to be found 
in the direction of increasing the powers of the Board 
of Education over the Local Authorities. It will 
be urged, no doubt, that such increase will lead to 
friction rather than to peace. But this does not 
follow. It is easier and more peaceful to drive 
a team of four horses with whip and reins than 
without them. 

The Supply of Teachers 

The question which stands next in urgency to 
the foregoing, and in close relation to it, is that of 
the supply of Teachers. The Board of Education 
is showing a very laudable desire to obtain a more 
liberally educated supply. This is the obvious aim 
of the new Pupd Teacher regulations. But the 
Secondary Schools from which the Board hopes to 
attract recruits are themselves complaining of a 
denrth of Teachers ; a dearth which is not wonderful 
when it is remembered that apart from boarding- 
houses the masters of many good public schools are 
hardly as well paid as clerks in well-managed banks. 



and that they have probably less security of tenure. 
It seems very improbable that the regulations of 
the Board of Education will attract Teachers from 
the present scholars of Secondary Schools. But, if 
pressed, they will undoubtedly diminish the supply 
now drawn from elementary schools, a supply whicJi 
is very far short of the demand. The evil will not 
be met, as some authorities are trying to meet it, 
by bribing away their neighbours' Teachers. The 
position is very serious. The demand for Teachers 
in Elementary Schools is greater than ever owing 
to the better staffing of Voluntary Schools under 
the provisions of the new Act. But the supply 
seems more likely to be diminished than increased. 
A diminished supply means larger and more un- 
wieldy classes, and big classes can only be taught 
by mechanical methods. It is impossible that one 
Teacher should make sixty or seventy children think 
for themselves at the same time. It is to be hoped 
that the new Regulations of the Board will at least 
be deferred until the new Authorities have had time 
to concert measures for the supply of Teachers. At 
present the selfish Authorities which refuse to take 
trouble to train Teachers are likely to come best 
out of the scramble. It will be cheaper to bribe away 
their neighbours' Teachers than to train their own. 

The writer is conscious that he has touched only a 
very small part of the question of Teachers' supply. 
It is a problem that needs more space and time 
than he has at his disposal. 

The Grading of Scholars 
The question which stands next in importance 
would seem to be that of co-ordination of schools, 
in which is involved also the grading of scholars. 
It is hard to conceive a more pitiable sight than is 
presented by the number of half-empty Endowed 
Grammar Schools in many districts of the country. 
Elementary Schools have cut off one portion of their 
scholars and Pubhc Schools the other. In spite of 
heroic efforts on the part of Teachers, and liberal 
supplies of whisky money from County Councils, 
these schools cannot fill their benches. There are 
exceptions, no doubt, but they are comparatively 
few. The first step toward amelioration would 
seem to lie in specialisation of studies. The Grammar 
Schools have followed too closely the lead of the 
literary Universities. It is not impossible to com- 
bine liberal education with specific direction <rf 
studies. But the specialisation must be genuine, 
not a mere prosf>ectus trick for attracting unwary 
parents. The endowments which exist, if they were 
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better distributed, or the County rates supplement- 
ing local Endowments might without difficulty cover 
the country with a network of schools — agricultural, 
commercial, and technical — which should bring 
education into closer touch with industry. The 
gravest difficulty lies with employers and parents, 
and especially with employers, who say that a boy 
who does not come to them till he is sixteen years 
old is of very little use to them, that he is uppish 
and indolent, and has to unlearn much of his school 
training. But other nations have not found this 
diflSculty insuperable, and have by reason of these 
specialised schools outstripped us in the field of in- 
dustry. It is to be hoped that thereport of theMosely 
Commission will throw light on this problem. 

The Way of Peace 

These are a few out of many educational problems 
which press for solution, and in which the best energy 
of educationists may be occupied without any reli- 
gious controversy. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that the Authorities which accept the Act, until it 
is amended, and who do their best to work out these 
and such-like questions, treating with impartiality 
all the children under their control, will not only do 
better for their schools at present, but will also gain 
conhdence in their districts, which will and must be 
infinite service to them if, or when, ParUament 

:ums to controversial questions. Fair treatment 
will beget trust, oppression will alienate it. Signs 
are not wanting that some of those who approached 
voluntary school management with most suspicion 
have already begun to change their ideas about it. 
In one large town in which all the public managers 
of Voluntary Schools were purposely chosen from 
among Nonconformists, not a single complaint has 
gone from these public managers to the Local Autho- 
rities. Every day is showing how much larger is 
the power of Authorities under the Act than it was 
expected to be. A work of improvement and of 
conciliation is actually going on which will simphfy 
the solution of some of the grave difficulties that still 
remain. It maybe that the public will also discover 
that one of the reasons why voluntary schools have 
been popular with parents has been the personal 
interest of the managers in the children, and that a 
reaction will set in towards the combination of 
personal management with effective public control. 
Peace at the price of mechanical uniformity is not 
worth purchasing. The true hope of peace lies in 
wise combination of active voluntary management 
with effe-Ttive national and local control. 



Above the Line 

Mr. H. J. Mackindeb has been appointed! 
Director of the London School of Economics ; tft'] 
succession to Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. 

Sir William Preece is recruiting in Egypt ; he ' 
writes that the sea has done wonders for him, and that 
he has every hope of recovering his Uterary activity. 

Mr. W. C. Fletcher, Headmaster of the Liverpool . 
Institute, and formerly Master at the Grammar ■ 
School, Bedford, has been appointed Chief Inspector J 
of Secondary Schools ; and Mr. C. A. Buckmaster, . 
who is honourably associated with South Kensington, J 
has been appointed to the Chief Inspectorship for | 
Technology and Allied Instruction. 

Dr. Sydney George Rawson is the new Director ] 
of Education for Worcestershire. 

Mr. W. a. Lethbridge has moved from Stafford- 
shire to Somerset, as assistant secretary to the I 
County Education Committee. 

Professor Rein, the eminent pedagogist of Jena, I 
was invited to accept an educational appointment at i 
Prague ; he declined it. 

Mr. Arthur Cilkrles Coffin, B.A., B.Sc, Sub- I 
Inspector of Schools for the Board of Education, has 
been appointed Secretary to the Education Com- 
mittee of Darlington. 

Inquiry Offtcer is the new style of the Inspector ] 
of Organisation in Staffordshire ; Mr. H. Vigrass 
is appointed to the post out of 382 applicants. 

Miss Charlotte M. Mason has published Sonie \ 
Suggestions for the School Curriculum of Girls attd I 
Soys under 14, with two appendixes ; the pamphlet ^ 
is entitled A P.N.E.U. Manifesto, and is issued by 1 
that Union at ^d. \ 

Professor E. H. Starling, F.R.S., will contri- I 
bute a primer on " Physiology " to a new series 
about to be started by Mr. Murray ; Miss Kinnear 
will write on "The Use of Language;" Dr. Rappo- 
port, Ph.D., on " Philosophy ; " and Professor J. B. 
Fanner, F.R.S., on " Botany." 

Mr. Herbert M. Thompson, chairman of the 
Library and Picture Committee of the Cardiff School 
Board, has reprinted for private distribution his 
suggestive paper on " The Relations between Public 
Education and Public Libraries." 

Dr. Kassowitz, of the University of Vienna, 
lectured at the eighth International Anti-Alcohol 
Conference on " Alcoholism in Childhood." He 
concluded from thirteen heads of argument that no 
alcohol whatever should be given to children, 
whether in sickness or in health. 
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The Book and its Writer 

Professor Saintsbury's Loci Cn'tici* 

The chair of rhetoric at Edinburgh is like a high rock in 
mid-ocean, and Professor Saintsbury, who has filled it since 
1895, is conscious of his eminence and of his solitude. He 
sits there to direct a study, the students of which have 
disappeared, or have taken refuge on the trans- Atlantic 
shore. Accordingly, from his lonely stronghold in North 
Britain, the professor cries for help to his colleagues in 
America, and these have hastened to his aid. Such, at 
least, is a fanciful rendering of a passage in the preface to 
Loci Critici, in which the professor writes of his " eight 
years' actual practice. . . . From the very first of these 
years," he informs us, with characteristic parentheses and 
Gallicisms, " 1 have undertaken the production (if neces- 
sary privately, and, at my own expense, seeing that, for 
a time at least, the sale was not likely to tempt publishers 
in England) of something like this book. Recently, how- 
ever, in conversation with an American friend who was 
du metier (Professor Gayley of the University of California) I 
iound that there was likely to be a larger demand in America, 
and my present publishers, on the matter being represented 
to them, offered, with great kindness and spirit, to take the 
work in hand." To 'he rescue-party, thus commemorated, 
we accord a respectful commendation for their gallantry 
in action. The book was worth doing, it is well done, and 
it should have been done by none other than the author 
of the History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 
of which Messrs. Blackwood have already published two- 
thirds. 

The book is the better, if it may be said without inten- 
tional discourtesy, because it contains so little of its writer 
at first hand. " Anybody who — studying without a 
teacher or lor other reasons," says the author, "wants 
my opinions, not in my fatigue- jacket as compiler, but in 
a somewhat statelier uniform, may find them in my History 
of Criticism ; anybody who docs not want them will 
seldom be troubled with them here." The warning is a 
trifle emphatic ; to some readers it may sound reproachful, 
for the two big volumes, to be completed by a third, in 
which that History is contained, are not everybody's book, 
A certain preparation of mind is required by those who 
would accompany the professor through the phases and 
mazes of such a task. " I am only the Satan of this 
journey across Chaos," he writes in his preface to the second 
volume, and the allusion is as unfortunate as most speci- 
mens of our author's quirks. He states his view of this 
kind of thing in another passage of the same preface : " To 
those who object to style and manner one may once more 
plead those disabilities of ta plus belle filh de France, which 
attach also to those who are neither French, nor girls, nor 
beautiful ; lor those who hate jokes and literary allusions 
one can only pray, ' God help them I ' " Thus, save for 
the grace and benefit of the professorial intercession, no 

• Loci Ciiliii: Faisages IliuUralit'e 0/ Crilital Thiory and Ptaclift 
from Amtotlf DtWHUiardi. Sclacled, partly iranalaled, and arranged 
with notes, by George Saintsbury, M.A. Oxon., Hon, LL,D, Aberd.. 
Professor o( Rheloric and English Lileraturo in the University ot 
Edinburgh. Boston. U.S.A. and London: Ginn & Co. 1903. 
xii + 440 pages. 71. td. 



prospect of relief is oSered to those " who object to style 
and manner." and to occasional offences against both, or 
to those in a worse state who " hate jokes and allusions," 
according to the canon of PVofessor Saintsbury. In the 
book before us he " lays claim to nothing beyond mere 
' porter's work,' " and the porter in his fatigue- jacket is 
certainly a more attractive figure than Satan in his stateliet 
uniform. The porter cannot be Satanic. There is little 
room or occasion lor the display of that style and manner, 
from which wc are referred for consolation to la plus bell* 
jille de France ; little opportunity to indulge in that kind 
of jokes and allusions for which there is no human remedy, 
Thb digression explains the opinion, for which we 
apologised at the start, that Loci Critici is the better 
because the author's task is compilation. Apart from this, 
Loci Critici is remarkable from at least two points of view. 
As an English book for America — a Scottish professor's 
contribution to a field of American scholarship — it is a siga 
that the old country is discovering America over again. 
In English subjects especially, and in matters pertaining 
to taste, our school-books are made in America, and con- 
sumed in this country. They are not free from faults ; 
particularly, there seems to cling to them a certain measure 
of pedanticism, a love of long words for their own sake, 
a touch of Bradley Headstone in the schoolroom. But the 
books are there, and the demand is there, and in the 
present instance, the new order is the more striking because 
a British manufacturer, with rare and noteworthy enter- 
prise, has Americanised hb methods. It is novel, but 
accurate, to have to say that Loci Critici is a book of 
which Harvard or Columbia might be proud. 

The second point to be remarked belongs to the book 
itself. It is a kind of hortus siccus, an exhibition of speci- 
mens of the raw material out of which the History of 
Crilicism is being made. Aristotle, QuintiUan, Dante, 
Boileau, Dr>'den, Pope. Coleridge. HazUtt, Ste.-Beuve, 
Matthew Arnold — these great names, and others, are 
represented in the volume before us by actual extracts 
from their writings, arranged in chronological order, with 
a few necessary notes, and ranging from the fourth century 
before Christ down to 1854. It is a wonderful collection, 
from many lands, and out of four-and' twenty centuries — 
a wonderful testimony, it must be added, to the imperish- 
ability of art through the changes oi dynasties and peoples. 
The commonplace, which is also a consolation, that the 
things of the spirit and of the imagination belong to a 
higher — ^a less relative — categorj- of truth than the matters 
of observation and of fact, is abundantly illustrated in this 
volume, which, with all its differences of age and thought, 
is yet so eloquent of unanimity, so resolute in its devotion 
to Emerson's Blessed Unity, 

" Let us build altars to the Blessed Unity." wrote Emer- 
son, " which holds nature and souls in perfect solution, 
and compels ever>' atom to serve an universal end. I do 
not wonder at a snow-flake, a shell, a summer-landscape, 
or the glory of the stars ; but at the necessity of beauty 
under which the universe lies." This, at their best, is the 
language of the authors of Loci Critici, and it is heard too 
little in English schools. Even in circles which affect it, it 
is spoken too much at secondhand, and without the prelimi- 
nary discipline, which a volume like tliis will afford. Holding, 
as we do, high hopes of the future of the study of literature, 
we welcome this scholarly selection from the works ot 1^' ~ 
masters of rhetoric. The students will follow before ll "" 
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rhe Examination Chaos 

By Cloudesley Brereton 



FIRST ARTICLE 

England is probably the most examination-ridden 
country in the world. France and Germany, especially 
the former, are by no means free from the grind of 
examinations, but as Matthew Arnold pointed out long 
ago in the case of France, the public examinations are 
placed almost entirely at the end of the pupil's career, 
so that with the exception of those primary scholars 
who take the French leaving-certificate, the examination 
age does not begin before sixteen. In England, on the 
other hand, the average boy is often under fire even 
before he is in his teens, and is harassed by a succession 
of external examinations throughout his entire career. 
The reasons for this state of affairs are probably manifold. 
But the principal one, it can be hardly doubted, is to 
be traced back to the large measure of autonomy that 
the average English secondary school has enjoyed. 
Parents and public contributory bodies have grown 
gradually more exigent and inquisitive about what the 
schools were doing. Headmasters have been com- 
pelled to grant admittance to external examinations in 
order to preserve their own independence. Nay more, 
they have sometimes aided and abetted the invasion. 
They have often acknowledged in the case of their 
subordinates the teaching independence which they have 
claimed for themselves. The headmaster has had indeed 
all the rights of an overlord, but the tenure enjoyed by 
his staff has been, in certain respects, as loose as that of 
ten ant -in -chief. If the average school has been a 
castle, the various class-rooms have each been a strong 
room into which the headmaster only intruded but rarely 
and with many apologies. Hence the desire on his part 
to control in turn the teaching of his subordinates by 
means of some external test. 

Unfortunately the headmaster by his acceptance of 
this external audit has neither saved his autonomy nor 
obtained the right sort of check over the teaching of 
his subordinates. On the contrary, external examina- 
tions, once they have been admitted within the four 
walls of the schools, become a veritable Trojan horse, 
and speedily end by dominating the whole scope and 
range of the teaching. To-day, instead of curricula, 
as it should be, governing examinations, it is examina- 
tions which govern curricula. From the position of 
mere tests they have usurped the prerogative of dic- 
tating what we are to teach and how it should be taught. 
Yet this is a prerogative that is too often only exercised 
blindly. It is not the business of an examiner to criticise 
the curriculum of the time-table. Each examiner in 
every subject is a law unto himself. He sets up a sort 
of a priori standard often evolved out of his inner 
consciousness, his questions are largely confined to 
points that bmd themselves to terse and concise treat- 



ment, even if he does not go so far as to frame questions 
which are more suited to the examiner's convenience in 
looking over the papers than to the pupil's advantage in 
encouraging him to master the subject. The examiner 
has too often never taught tlie subject to candidates 
of the age he is examining, and sets far too special 
questions. Or ha\Tng evolved a particular type of 
question he iswiUing to goon year after year ringing the 
changes on the same idea, though the teaching 
methods in the subject have radically changed, and 
the question in its present form is an entirely inadequate 
test of what they are attempting. And lastly, the 
examinations being often spread over a very larg" 
number of schools, the uniformity that a single paper 
in each subject entails on the schools cannot fail to 
have a harmful effect on the individuality in teaching 
that each school jught to develop, 

Unfortunately examinations are not confined to a few 
definite types. Their name is legion, and their gravest 
defect is the lack of any adequate system of standardisa- 
tion between them. Of this evil effect the following quota- 
tion from the interim report on the Influence of Exa- 
minations issued by the Committee apj.Kiinted to report 
on that subject by the Education Section of the British 
Association is worthy of note. The words are those of 
an expert connected with a school. 

" At the present time external examinations are 
carried to such wasteful and mischievous excess that 
they are doing more harm than good to the advance 
of education, and unfortunately tell most upon the best 
boys." 

Let us at the same time quote what the same com- 
mittee says about examinations in general r 

" While pointing out the many evils which attend 
examinations, the majority (of witnesses) take the view 
that in some form they are necessary. It is generally 
recognised that there has been a marked tendency to 
develop and improve examinations of late years," 

All this is true. We owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
many examining Boards, and it is difficult to imagine 
what many schools would have been like without 
external examinations. But the need of further 
improvement is no less urgent. The changes for the 
f>etter have all hitherto been of a piecemeal and hap- 
hazard nature, here a Uttle and there a little alteration 
and change. If we want to reform the system as a 
whole, we must get a bird's-eye view of examinations 
as a whole. This can only bie done by classifying them. 
Roughly they fall into two groups ; those which arp 
meant to select a certain number of persons out of the 
whole lot of candidates for a Umited number of scholar- 
ships or government positions, and those which merely 
demand the attainment of a certain standard to ensure 
success, i.e. (A) competitive, or (B) non-competitive, or 
pass examinations. And as we shall consider the ques- 
tion mainly from the effect it has on the schools we shall 
also establish a cross-classification of examinations which 
occur (i) during the school career, (2) at the beginning 
or end of the school career. 
A (i) embraces competitive examinations while at 
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A TABLE OF EXAMINATIONS PRELIMINARY TO THE PROFESSIONS 



r,„.n^co^ 


EngUsk. 


iMtin. 


MaOmnaHct. 


OUm LamgHagu. 


(Mm SMb/tcU. 


SUmdmrds of Ex^mpiiom, eU. 


GninAL Medical 

G>imciL. 

(S99 Orionl Street, W.C.) 

Ate) DfHiisis and 


English Language 

Grammar, 

Composition. 


Grammar, 

Set 

Translation 

Unseen. 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra to Simple 

Equations, 

Euclid I.-IIL 


One Language besides 
Latin (or Logic). 




Arts degree of any Univ. exeomtik 
Inferior exams, not accepted unless 
contain ng the required subjects. 
0. and C. Lower Certil. juaior 
Locals, Coll. of Prec xnd Oass an 
accepted. 


Council op Legal 

Education. 

(Lincoln's Inn.) 

For BanisUn. 


English Language, 
English History. 


Latin 
Language. 






Any University Exam., Army, Hi|^ 
CivH Service, and any other exam. 
that the examiners thmk sulBdeot 


Incokporateo Law 

Society. 

(dumoery Lane, W.C) 

For Soliciton. 


Dictation, Composition, 

Geography of Europe, 

History. 


Elementary 
(Higher Latin 
as alternative). ] 


Arithmetic to Fractions 
(Algebra to Simple 

Equations, Euclid t.-IV., 

as alternative to one 

Language). 


Any two Languages, of 

which one may be 

Hifher Latin, but 

Mathematics as 

alternative. 


] 


but Junior Locals will exempt 
Lond. Matric. reduces articte by 
one year : a degree by two yean. 


Institute op 

actuaeies. 

(SUple Inn Hall, W.C.) 


Writing, 
Compos tion. 




Arithmetic, 

Algebra to Simple 

Equations. 




pxemption may be claimed by canA- 
date. None suggested in Reguls* 
tions. 


Institute op Chae- 
TESBD Accountants. 
(Moorgato PUce, E.C.) 


Dictation, Composition, 

Geography of Great 

Britain and Europe, 

History. 


Elementary. 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra to Quadratics, 

Euclid I.-IV. 


One Language, which 
may be advanced 
Latin. 


One of these : Hi^er Junior Locals, if candidate was under 
Maths., Physics, 16 and passed in all the lequiced 
Chemistry, Zoology, subjects, or ist Qasa ColL Prec 
Ac, Shorthand. 


Society op 

Accountants. 

(4 King Street, E.C.) 


Dictation, Grammar 
History, Geography. 


Elementary. 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra to Eqq. and 

mctioDS, Euclid I. 


French or German. 




Junior Locals or ColL Prec if requirite 
subjects contained. 


Royal Institute op 
BarriSB Arcuitbcts. 
(9 Conduit Stxeet, W.) 


Dictation, Composition, 
Geography, History. 




Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Elements of Plane 
Geometry. 


One of Latin, French, 


Geom. Drawing, or 
Perspective, Freehand 
Drawing, Mechanics, 


Sentor Locals or ist Class ColL Prec (if 
requisite subjects induded) eaenpt 
except in Drawing. 


Engineers. 

(Great George Street, 

W.C.) 


English Literature, 
Geography, History. 


Translation, 

Composition, 

Grammar. 


Two papers: 

Euclid I.-IV., Elem. 

Conies, Trig, to Sol. 

Trig., Alg. to Bin. Th., 

Logarithms. 


Latin. 


Elementary Physics, 
„ Chem., 
„ Mech., 
(jeom. Draw., Freehand. 


Candidates must be over 18. Ihs 
language papers may be taka 
separately. 


psarmaceutical 

Society. 

(Bloomsbur^ Square, 

W.C.) 


Grammar, 
Composition. 


Cm»9i I., or 
Virgil Ma, I. 


Arithmetic 






Junior Locals (if requisita sabjeds 
r contained). 


Naval Cadets. 


DicUtion, Composition, 

English History, 
Geog. of British Empire. 


Translation, 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra to Simult. Eqq.. 

Eudid I.-III. 


Flrancfa (Translation, 

Dictionary, 

Conversation). 


(Not obligatory.) 
Draining, Higher Maths., 
German, Elem. Science. 


Candidates are limited in age to 14I ^ 


Asmy: 

Woolwicfa. 

Sandhurst 


Composition, 

Spelling, 
Handwriting. 

Sanie. 


Latin. 
Latin. 


Arithmetic, 

Alg. to Bin., Logarithms, 

Euclid, Trigonometry, 

Mechanics. 

Same without Mechanics. 


French or German 

(extra marks fo 

Conversation). 


(jeom. Drawing. 
Same. 


(Geography, Freehand Drawing and 
any two of the following : Higher 
Maths., German (or French), Greek 
English History, Chemistry, PhyaiGB, 
Geology, are optionaL 
Same. 


OxrcmD Rbsponsions. 




One Book, 

Grammar, 

Latin Prose. 


Algebra to Simult. 

Equations, 

Eudid I.-II., 

Arithmetfc. 


Greek. 


The additional subjects 

are any one of : 

(a) oertam Greek or 

Latin Books, 

(6) certain French or 

German Books, 

(c) Bacon, 

{di Logic 


Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certify 


Cambrioob Pkevious. 




One Book, 
Grammar. 


Algebra Elementary, 
Eudki I.-VI., 
Arithmetic 


Greek Book, 
Grammar, 
Greek Testament 


Paley or Logic, 
French <x (German or 
Mechanics and Trig. 


Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certii 


London 

MAmcULATlON. 


English Grammar 

and Composition, 

History of Language 

and Literature. 

English History. 


Selected Book, 

Unseen 

Translation, 

Grammar, 

CompositioD. 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra to Progressions, 

Eudid I.-IV. 


(Optional.) 

Greek, French, 

German, Sanskrit, 

Arabic 


General Elementary 

Science, induding 

Mechanics, Physks, 

and Chemistry. 

(Optional.) 
Sciences, Chemistry, 

Mechanics, 

Sound, Heat Light, 

Electridty and Mag. 

Botany. 


English, Lathi, Mathematics, and 
General Elementary Sdenoe are 
compulsory. In addition, dtfaer 
one of the optional Languages or one 
of the Optional Sdenoes mait to 
taken. 


Civil Sbkvice : 

1^-90. 

Admiralty Cashier, &c. 
Civil Service : 
19-M. 

1 


Composition 
(indudiog Precis). 

English History. 

English Composition, 
Goography. 


General. 
General. 


Arithmetic, 

Algebra to Binomial, 

Eudid I.-VI. 

Trigonometry to 

SoL of Tri. 

Eudid, 
Algebra. 


Franco, German, 
Greek. 

French, German. 


Chemistry, 
Physics. 

Book-keeping, 
Political Economy. 


English Composition and Arithasetie 
are compulsory. Only five other 
subjects may be taken, of which 

Only one language allowed. 



Prepared by Dr- Gm {far H.M. Conference, 1898) 
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school such as the Junior Scholarships at some public 
schools and the examination for Intermediate Scholar- 
ships at local and municipal secondary schools. 

A (2} has two sections, (a) the entrance scholarships to 
the public schools such as Eton, Harrow, and Win- 
chester, and the County Council scholarships to the 
various local and municipal schools ; (0) the entrance 
scholarships at the various universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, &c., and the scholarships to the Higher 
Technical Institutes obtained by pupils over sixteen, and 
lastly, the great mass of examinations for the Navy, 
Army, and Civil Service. 

B (i) includes the various non-competitive examina- 
tions that are taken by pupils during their school career. 
Such as the Preliminary, Junior, and Senior, Oxford 
and Cambridge Local, the Junior and Senior Joint Board, 
the examinations of the College of Preceptors, &c. 
Such of these, as far as they act as equivalences for the 
different entrance examinations to the universities and 
professions, fall also under group B (2). 

B (z) is one of the most important sections for 
the school point of view. This group of non-com peli five 
examinations give the right of entry into the univer- 
sities and professions. It is extremely numerous. Each 
university has practically its own special entrance exa- 
mination with a limited number of equivalences. A very 
large number of the professions have each a separate 
examination with likewise a limited number of equi- 
valences. One of the witnesses cited by the British 
Association Committee gives an eloquent picture of the 
chaos thereby produced. 

" Every professional body appears to hold that it is 
forwarding education, or, perhaps, rather satisfying 
self-respect and rising to its position, by instituting 
schemes of examinations and insisting on those parti- 
cular tests as alone valid. Every British university 
Iraines its own scheme of subjects and books to the 
exclusion of all others. Colleges, commissioners, boards, 
and committees follow the same course in respect of 
scholarship or admission tests. The schemes are arbitrary, 
conflicting, and needlessly inelastic. . . . No one familiar 
with the whole field can place much faith in the 
opposed and contradictory conclusions enforced by 
different authorities. . . . The total result of such 
pedantic and inelastic usage is disastrous, and is need- 
lessly intensified by the usage of the "school-books" 
in language examinations. The preliminary examina- 
tions for graduation (Smalls, LittJego, &c,) have been 
flung upon the schools." 

These facts are very graphically presented by a 
table of examinations prepared by Dr. Gow. (see p. 26) 
for the H.M. Conference of 1898, and republished 
without alteration by the Examinations Committee m 
1901. Since then a few changes have been made in 
the subjects, such as the substitution of Geometry for 
Euclid, but otherwise the table remains substantially 
true of the state of things as they are to-day. 

In the next article a detailed analysis wiU be given 
fejDf the evil effects of the present chaos on the schools, 
i their curricula, on the teachers and on the pupils. 
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Sir, — One of the subsidiary advantages of the Education Act, 
and one which ha-i altractcd less attention than it deserves, is 
the aboUlion of the parish as the unit of educational administra- 
tion ID the elcmeDtary sphere. How far will the new authorities 
rise to the occasion and avail thecpselves of the opportuaitiea 
which the change bestows ? A pariah school has been the typical 
English primary school ; even when board schools were erected 
to serve lor an ill-defined area, the organisation of the parochial 
school was in most cases copied. The parish school is self- 
contained ; It provides (or the elementary education of its 
scholars from the earliest to the latest years ; t takes in the 
clever and the dull, the balf-tinier and ihe full-timer, the infant 
and the older child. There can, of course, be no doubt that 
the organisation is a natural one, and time and experience have 
proved its value. It is also an organisation that must continue 
in small villages. But in towns, small and large ahke. there 
would seem lo be room for some difierentialion. Provided thjit 
a school, suitable to its age and its powers, is within easy reach 
of every child, every school need by no means resemble every 
other either in aim or in organisation. In the largest 
some diflerentiation bas already begun. Von have schools 
Ihe ileaf, the bliud, and for children of defective intellect, 
in the North schools (or half-timers only. Similarly in London 
and elsewhere there are some schools set apart for the higher 
standards only, and some schools for the lower standards. Can the 
division of laliour go further ? I venture to sketch for the criticism 
of your readers the following types of schools which might be 
expected ultimately to find a place in the scheme of a large town : 
(I) Infant schools. (2) Special schools, or classes, for deal, 
blind, detective, and epileptic children, and for cripples. (3) Junior 
schools, lor children up to 9 or 10, according to circumstances. 

(4) Senior schools, for children up to the leaving age ; the 
instruction not to go beyond the sixth standard ; these senior 
schools perhaps " mixed," but better for boys and girls separately. 

(5) (Allernative to j and 4) Boys' and girls' schools of the usual 
type, for children from 6 or 7 ; again not going beyond the sixth 
standard, (6| Ex-standard schools, for those who have reached 
the sixth standard early, say at or before 12, and who must slay 
till the leaving age, but who cannot prolong school life beyond. 
(7) Higher elementary schools under the minute. This type 
does not promise to be permanent in English education. The 
place of such schools will probably be taken by secondary schi 
proper and ex-standard schools. (8) Half-time schools. 

1 should like to add two notes on the above. First, it might 
possible and advisable in a large town, especially if it is now well 
provided with contiguous schools, to draft those newcomers who 
are the despair of the teacher into one only of a group and form a 
kind of school for dull and backward children. Secondly, Ihe 
exact position of ex-standard schools needs careful definition. If 
children of the elementary school class of people can pass the sixth 
standard two years or eighteen months before the leaving age, it 
seems fair lo provide them with a special kind ol instruction 
advancing further beyond standard six than does the standan] _ 
lany of the elementary schools. The aim of 'J 
may well be to supplement the general elementary ' 
ducation of the ordinary good school by a short course intended 
o prepare the way for evening school work of a technical kind. 

I should like to ask the criticisms of your readers on the above, 

nd to solicit any information as lo bow far in any locali y a 

imilar scheme has been carried out. 1 am. Sir. &c. 

Dec. 14. 
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Month by Month 



Memorabilia 



December 



2. — Sir John Gorst distributed the certificates and prizes at the 
South- Western Polytechnic. 

3. — Sir W. Anson, Mr. Morant, and the Hon. W. A. Bruce 
received a deputation at the office of the Board of Education from 
the County Councils' Association, who submitted to the Board the 
following resolutions, passed by the Executive Council at their 
last meeting : 

" ( I ) That the proposed grant for the training of pupil teachers 
to be made under the new regulations of the Board of Education 
is inadequate, and should be largely increased, and that the 
special difficulties of rural districts should be considered. (2) 
That, in view of the very large additional expense involved in 
carrying out the new building regulations for secondary schools, 
the Board of Education be urged to modify those regulations, 
especially with respect to minimum accommodation. (3) That 
the Board of Education be requested to reconsider their decision 
as to the method of correspondence, reports, and grants, with 
regard to schools working under the Secondary Schools' Regula- 
tions, and to continue the practice which prevailed under Clause 
VII. of the Board's former regulations." 

The proceedings are referred to on page g. 

3. — Sir W. White, President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers and late Director of Naval Construction and Assistauit 
Controller of the Royal Navy, gave an address on technical educa- 
tion at the Municipal Technical Institute, West Ham. 

4. — A conference was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
S.W., between the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
ti(tn and representatives of various professional bodies, on the 
subject of the " desirability and feasibility of the introduction of a 
system of school-leaving certificates for England." 

4. — Mr. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., presented the prizes at the 
eleventh annual distribution at the Borough Polytechnic. 

8. — ^Lord George Hamilton distributed the prizes in connection 
with the Trades Training College. 

12. — A conference, arranged by the Bishop of Hereford, on the 
use of Temperance Readers in Elementary Schools as a branch of 
Moral Teaching and Training was held at Hereford. 

18. — North-East Coast Institution of Shipbuilders and 
Engineers at Newcastle. A scheme was adopted, comprising a 
system of evening-classes and university training for apprentices 
and pupils, contemporary with workshop practice. Its aim is to 
ensure, by a sy^stem of rewards, that promotion shall depend on 
merit, and that ability shall command higher pay. 

18, 19. — Twelfth annual meeting of the Association of Princi- 
pals and Lecturers in Training Colleges under Government 
Inspection ; Rev. G. W. Garrod presided. The following 
resolution was adopted : " That this association strongly recom- 
mends to the Board of Education the appointment of an advisory 
board thoroughly representative of the day and residential 
colleges to act in consultation with the Board of Education in all 
matters affecting their work and interests." 

19. — Preliminary meeting of the Classical Association of 
England and Wales. 

22. — Sir A. Rucker's Presidential Address at the Modern 
Language Association. Prof. M. £. Sadler elected President 
for 1904. 



Memoranda 



January 



5, 6, and 7. — National Federation of Head Teachers' Aaso 
ciations : seventh annual Conference to be held in the Pupil 
Teachers' CoUege, Sheffield. President, Mr. J. MiUer (Salford). 

7, 8, and 9. — London Technical Education Board. Annual 
Conference of Teachers at the South- Western Polytechnic. Dis- 
cussions on the teaching of geography, modem languages, art in 
secondary schools, and geometry. 

8 and 9. — North of England Educational Conference : second 
annual meeting at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. The following 
subjects will be discussed : Training of teachers, art teaching, 
teaching of English, the co-ordination of schools, teaching of 
music, modem languages, and teaching of classics. 

9. — Annual General Meeting of the Assistant Masters' Asso- 
ciation, at Mercers' School, Holborn, at 10 a.m. 

I * ' 3. — Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland : General 
Conference at City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C.» 
presided over by the President of the Guild, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Principal of the University of Birmingham, and the Chairman 
of the Council, G. H. Butcher, Esq., sometime Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. The Presidential address will 
be given. A discussion will take place on ( i ) The Relations of the 
New Education Committees to Schools, especially Private Schools; 
(2) the Register of Teachers ; (3) The use of Libraries for Educar 
tional Purposes ; (4) At what age shou d Latin be begun, and to 
what class of scholars should it be taught ? and (5) The supply of 
Teachers. 

12, 13. — Incorporated Association of Headmasters: Annual 
general meeting at the Guildhall. 

12. — Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public 
Secondary Schools : Twentieth Annual Meeting at the Not ting 
Hill High School. Norland Square, Holland Park Avenue. After 
the President's address, the following subjects will be discussed : 
(i) The Condition of Tenure ; (2) Education Act, 1902 ; (3) The 
Curricula of Girls' Secondary Schools. 

23. — Mathematical Association : Annual Meeting at King's 
College. 

29. — Association of Technical Institutions : Annual general 
meeting at the Leathersellers' Hall; the President elect, the 
Right Hon. Sir John E. Gorst, K.C.. M.P., to deliver his Presi- 
dential address. 

29. — London Technical Education Board : the Hon. J. H. 
Choate, the American Ambassador, presents certificates to 
county scholars at Queen's Hall, Langham Place. 



Pen Notes. — " A Liberal " continued in the December Indepen- 
dent his illuminating discussion of " An Educational Concordat." — 
Canon Lyttelton republished in the December National his 
Cambridge Extension lecture, under the title of " Progress in 
Education." He wisely directed attention to the fact that the 
power to read is not necessarily an increase of knowledge, a 
reminder which we venture to commend to Mr. Ashe, Sir Alfred 
Croft, and the other prize-winners in the recent Times competi- 
tion. — Two articles in the Times series oh " Industrial Conditions 
in Germany " dealt respectively with " Education " and " Tech- 
nical Instruction." — Mr. Francis Galton wrote the obituary 
notice of Herbert Spencer in the Times. 
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The Education of the 
Engineer 

Living as we are in an age when the advantages possessed 
by our rivals in trade and manufactures are daily receiving 
fuller and more enlightened Tccognition, it may safely be 
affirmed that the superior education of the foreign engineer 
is among the admitted facts of the problem with which 
Great Britain is confronted. And it is well, in this con- 
nection, to use the term " engineer " in its wider sense — 
embracing all those whose aim in life is " to direct the 
great sources of power in nature for the use and con- 
venience of man." This definition greatly enlarges the 
field to be surveyed in any attempt to compare our own 
methods with those of other nations, and it may easily 
be that the failure to keep it constantly in view accounte 
ior much that is admittedly unsatisfactory. 

Thus, we are gradually but nevertheless surely be- 
coming accustomed to the belief that foreigners owe 
their alleged superiority to the more general adoption 
of a specialising system, and it is frequently urged that 
we should imitate that practice as a short, if not a royal, 
road to the overcoming of our own disabilities. But 
while it is true that Germans and Americans, in particular, 
devote themselves to special departments of work, it is 
equally certain that tiieir scientific training, acquired 
as a means of qualifying them for that work, is generally 
much more comprehensive than our own. This becomes 
increasingly apparent when the two systems of technical 
training are contrasted. We continue to rely largely 
upon the system of pupilage, in which opportunities of 
seeing work done, and, to some extent, of participating 
in the doing of it, are substituted for that careful incul- 
cation of knowledge which is the backbone of what may 
be termed the technological system. The average youth 
enters upon the period of pupdage at practically the same 
age as the foreign student quits the school and begins 
his ■' technology " or " college " career. It may be 
assumed, in fact, that the latter is, in most cases the more 
highly educated of the two at this stage, and yet, while 
the English engineer in embryo practically gives op, 
from that moment, the systematic acquisition of incul- 
cated knowledge, the other is practically only at the be- 
ginning of that process. For it is then that the latter 
begins to lay the foundation of his future career, doing 
it in no narrow or restricted fashion, but upon lines broad 
enough to leave him a wide range of choice when the time 
for the selection of a speciality arrives. The English 
youth, on the other hand, specialises from the moment 
that the choice of an office or factory has been made 
and the first instalment of premium has been paid in his 
behalf. 

Lest it be thought that the lines of this distinction 
art too strongly drawn, it may be well to refer to a valuable 
report, by Mr. R. Mullineux Walmsley, Principal of the 
Northampton Institute, on his tour among the technical 
institutes of America (including Canada) during the early 
part of 1903. Alter describing the system of graduation, 
at the age of eighteen or thereabouts, from American 
high schools, or their equivalent, into the university 
"" r technical college for the usual four years' course, he 



points out that, as compared with the corresponding 
student in England, the American's "general education, 
on the average, has been carried to a higher point, and 
that therefore he is better equipped to take advantage 
of the training offered by the professional school." Ho 
adds, also, the significant statement that, "owing to the 
chaotic state of secondary education here, vast numbers 
ot pupils, fifteen years old and upwards, annually leave 
the secondary schools of this country with their education 
grandiloquently described as ' finished,' who, on the 
other side, would not be qualified to pass out of the grammar 
schools with a graduating certificate or be qualified to 
enter the high school for which an American youth is 
expected to be ready at fourteen years of age." Mr. 
Walmsley sums up that part of his researches by stating 
that " in the United States the students taking up a 
collegiate engineering training direct from the secondary 
school (t) can be counted in hundreds as compared with 
tens or less in this country, {1) enter the colleges at a later 
period of life, and (3) are better prepared, on the average, 
for the work." 

Referring to the large number of universities and poly- 
technical and technical institutes in America which devote 
themselves largely, if not exclusively, to engineering 
education, Mr. Walmsley cites the fact that " the General 
Electric Company draw their graduate apprentices from 
over eighty such institutions," of which he visited twenty- 
four during his tour. He also directs attention to the 
growing opinion, in America, that even four years is too 
short a period in which to condense the training, and 
that, in some cases, the opinion has been translated into 
action. " For instance, at the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, the course extends over three years 
up to a bachelor's degree, and then two years more, in 
which part of the time may be spent outside the college 
in actual practical work, are required before the degree 
of C.E. or M.E. can be obtained." When it is remembered 
that, as recorded by Mr. Walmsley, the English youth 
leaves his final school at a lower age than the American, 
and that the normal period of English pupilage on which 
he then usually enters, is only three years, it will be 
that the former is doubly handicapped even in respect 
of time spent, to say nothing of the superior character 
of the American's subsequent training. 

The latter feature, in particular, has an important 
bearing upon the prospects of remunerative employment 
in each case. The English parent appears to regard 
the payment of a premium as a better investment than 
meeting the cost of college or technology fees, and he 
must, in some cases, be prepared to let his son work without 
pay as an " improver," and, as the latter has to be fed, 
lodged, and clothed in either case, there would appear 
to be little, if any, difference in the cost of the two syste 
But Mr. Walmsley depicts a very different condition on 
the other side. Referring to the question of employment 
after graduating from the professional institutions, he 
states that " not only do the employers view with favour 
applicants for employment who can produce the graduation 
certificate of the engineering department of a university 
or of a technical school, but many go further than this 
and will not accept as an apprentice for their technical 
staff any man who cannot produce such a certificate." 
He was also informed by several employers " that they 
found increasing difficulty in obtaining the number oi 
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men required, notwithstanding the fact that the numbers 
being turned out by the schools are rapidly multiplying." 
And it is of especial importance to note Mr. Walmsley's 
further statement that employers " offer a living wage 
at the start of the service, and do not charge any premium. 
(The italics are his.] In fact, the premium apprentice 
appears to be unknown in America, or, if he exists, the 
writer was unable to meet with a specimen." Again, 
" as a rule, it may be said that the competent college 
graduate very quickly rises above the bare living wage 
at which he is usually taken at. In most cases the end 
of the first six months finds him advanced to a much 
more highly paid position, and within two years . from 
leaving college the best of the men occupy well-paid and 
responsible posts." 

This view of the favourable position occupied by gradu- 
ates from American technical schools is amply confirmed 
by Professor W. E. Dalby, who visited that country last 
year at the instance of Mr. A. F. Yarrow. In a paper read 
by the former gentleman before the Institution of Naval 
Architects, in April last, it was stated that '' a special 
point with regard to apprentices in the United States 
was that no premuims were charged, and substantial pay 
was given at once. As a consequence, the ' gentleman 
apprentice,* or * pupil,' as we understood the term, appeared 
to be unknown in America ; the only qualification required 
was a sound technical education." Mr. Yarrow took part 
in the discussion, and described the premium system of 
this country as being ** much the same now as it was 
fifty years ago," and as " a plan drawn up with the object 
of keeping out of the profession men who had brains but 
not money." Mr. Yarrow has had the courage of his 
convictions, a fact which became abundantly evident 
in the course of an interview with special reference to 
the present article. His practical mind, not content 
with mere destructive criticism, has been diverted to the 
evolution of an alternative system, with the result that the 
well-known firm of which he is the head reject all overtures 
aiming at the admission of premium pupils to their ship- 
building and mechanical engineering works. Having found 
that young men who went direct from school to the work- 
shop contrived to forget, while there, much of what they 
had previously been taught, he studied the various alterna- 
tives to that course and arrived at the conclusion that 
what he terms the " sandwich " system affords the best 
combination. This has been carried out for many years 
by the Admiralty, and consists of working in the shops 
during the summer and in the college in winter. There 
are, Mr. Yarrow observed, many obvious advantages in 
this method, that of healthfulness not being the least. 
He took occasion, during the interview, to urge the benefits 
derivable from being able to keep an eye upon youths 
during the long summer evenings, and dwelt also upon 
the natural responsibility, resting upon both parents and 
employers, in regard to the necessary practicality and 
thoroughness of the training to be acquired. As an 
essential preliminary to this, he insists upon precision 
in knowledge as opposed to any system of allowing the 
payment of premiums to override this necessity. This 
much as affecting the youth ; with respect to the college 
professors, he sees an aidvantage in giving them an oppor- 
tunity of doing private work, so necessary to keep them 
in touch with modem progress, neither does he lose sight of 
the important matter of research work, for which the 



summer months are well adapted. As applied to Mr. 
Yarrow's own works, this system involves the rigid obser- 
vance of the rule that all men must be on hand at 6 a.m. 
The juniors are divided into two classes — pupils and appren- 
tices ; but, as already stated, there is no premium in 
either case. Instead of this, apprentices may enter at 
the age of sixteen or under, and they are paid a wage 
of 6s. a week during the first year, with an additional 
2s. per week in each subsequent year, the term of apprentice- 
ship expiring at the age of twenty-one. While no entrance 
examination is required for apprentices, they are only 
admitted after satisfactory proof has been given that 
during their school life they have been diligent and regular 
in their attendance, and are specially apt in those subjects 
with which it is necessary for an engineer to be well ac- 
quainted. It is exj>ected, also, that at least two evenings 
a week will be devoted to study, and on those evenings 
they will be exempt from working overtime. 

In regard to " pupils," Mr. Yarrow stated that he had, 
after mature consideration, divided these into three classes, 
under schemes designated as A, B, and C, respectively. 
Under A, candidates for admission to the works must 
have obtained first-class certificates after a complete course 
of instruction, extending over at least three years, at an 
approved technical engineering school ; or, they must 
hold a first-class honours degree, or its equivalent, in an 
approved engineering course at a university. They must 
serve for three years, receiving 20s. per week during the 
first year, with an increase of 5s. per week in each succeeding 
year. Scheme B is devised for those, between the ages of 
sixteen and nineteen, who have not obtained certificates 
but who can pass an examination, by a competent examiner 
chosen by the firm, in arithmetic and mensuration, algebra 
to quadratic equations, geometry up to the standard of 
the first four and the sixth book of Euclid, theory and use 
of logarithms, trigonometry to the solution of triangles, 
elementary theoretic mechanics, heat and electricity, and 
freehand and mechanical drawing. Successful applicants 
serve for four years, with pay commencing at los. per 
week and an annual rise of 55. per week. 

By Scheme C, Mr. Yarrow explained, it is intended 
to give effect, in the case of B pupils, to his views on the 
advantages of the ** sandwich " system, already explained. 
Pupils receive every facility for occupying six to seven 
months, during the winter of each year, at an approved 
technical engineering college, the rate of pay, commencing 
at 1 05. per week, gradually rising to 30s. 

Mr. Yarrow gives the net result, assuming a youth's 
school training to have terminated prior to his arriving 
at the age of eighteen, in the statement that an A student 
can obtain his college qualification at twenty-one, and 
finish his workshop experience at twenty-four ; under B, 
the pupil will complete his workshop time at twenty-two, 
and the C man may wind up his ** sandwich " course at 
twenty-three or twenty-four. The 6 a.m. rule applies to 
all. 

As regards parents and guardians, Mr. Yarrow finds 
that some resent the rules which he has decided to be 
necessary to ensure good results ; cases often occur in 
which he has been asked to accept a premium, intended 
to be tempting in amount, as a set-off against the waiver 
of some of the more irksome provisions. It must not be 
supposed that he has arrived at his present opinions through 
the medium of his workshop and drawing-ofi&ce experience 
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jloae ; he has investigated (or himself the results due to 
present methods. Then, too, not content with all that he 
ts doing to bring about better results in his own cstablish- 
meot, he has induced the head master at Bedford Grammar 
School to start an engineering section with a view to fit 
the lads to enter the technical colleges suitably equipped. 
And. reverting for a moment to his own pupils and 
apprentices, he explained the methods by which he main- 
tains an accurate record of the conduct of each individual, 
with respect to his moral training, manners, and appear- 
ance, and his relations with his fellow pupils and the staff 
generally. 

It is greatly to be desired that the system advocated 
and described by Mr. Yarrow, or such modifications 
of it as may appear advantageous, should be generally 
adopted, A conference between Mr. Yarrow and repre- 
sentatives of interested societies could scarcely (ail to lead 
to a result of this character, while the benefits accruing 
from a uniform procedure in this branch of education are 
too obvious to require enforcement. And although the 
example which has been used to give point to these remarks 
applies only to one department of engineering, there can 
be equally little doubt as to the necessity for a decided 
change in the details, if not in the principles, affecting 
engineering pupilage generally, a matter in which the 
earUer part of the present article is submitted as supplying 
much food for serious consideration. 



Common Room Papers 
I. High Schools for Girls 



By Sara A. Burstall 

Head Misircss of the Manchester 
High School 



^PpBE tables of curricula and of actual weekly school 
^■Work to which these few lines form an introduction 
are submitted as an attempt to solve some of the 
most difficult problems of secondary school organisa- 
tion under the conditions of a large city day school 
for girls. That the girls' high schools in England 
had to make their own tradition, at a time when 
new subjects of study were becoming prominent in 
education, and when women were to profit by the 
austerer discipline of classics and mathematics as 
well as retain something of their own feminine arts 
is a historic fact that forced upon those who estab- 
lished such schools the necessity of studying the 
principles of curricula. Science must be included ; 
^■it was alike the cause and the product of the nine- 
^teenth -century renaissance, the one thing needful 
' to reformers. The older studies of the best boys' 
schools were to be brought within the reach of their 
sisters ; at the same time these sisters could not 
rive up their literary and artistic interests, the 
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English, French, drawing, music, and needlework, 
which had been the standard subjects for girls in the 
past. It was also necessary to provide for the dif- 
ferent types of girls, for those who would pass to ■ 
college, for those who would go home to be withv 
their mothers, and for those who would proceed tftj 
earn a living at once. Thus broad curricula, ratherV 
than narrow, became characteristic of the new girls'! 
schools, and simultaneously the women teachersl 
themselves were influenced more than men by the! 
study of educational theory. They have also been] 
obliged to consider carefully questions of health and! 
over pressure, which are more important for girlsfl 
than boys at the secondary school age. Thus shortei 
hours and often less work have been necessities of J 
the situation. 

Theory, especially of the Herbartian type, leads! 
to a belief in a broad curriculum. The child needs| 
materia! of all kinds for its mental growth ; 
cannot without injury be shut off from a knowledge 
of human life in history, literature, and art, as well 
as of nature. One faculty of the child is trained by 
one subject, another by another. Lastly, as the power 
of the child develops in a certain order according to 
its age, so the subjects of school study must be i 
presented in a corresponding order. Manual and I 
physical training, including practice in uttering f 
sounds, are proper to the earlier years ; the reasoning I 
powers mature later, therefore Latin and Mathe<J 
matics are subjects for secondary, not for primary, f 
education. 

The compromise at which some women teachers I 
have arrived is that in the secondary schools the I 
time should be divided equally among the three 1 
groups of studies : the Enghsh humanities {htera- 
tiire, history, &c.) : Languages : Science, including I 
Mathematics ; Physical training and some form of ' 
handwork being added as outside this division. 
History and literature form the centre of the cur- 
riculum in the school from which the tables are 
taken ; in the writer's opinion history is indeed 
the true discipUne of the human being as a member 
of a social organism ; it teaches the child to know 
himself and his kind, and, rightfuUy taught, elevates 
his moral ideals and serves effectually in the train- 
ing of character. The use of the Bible in English 
education is an example of the truth of this view ■ j 
pedagogically religious instruction belongs to the 
group of history and hterature. French owes its 
place in girls' education to tradition, but that place ' 
may be justified by theory ; the training in Un- 
guistics, grammar, and in the mental faculties of 
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accuracy, reasoning, and judgment given through it is 
almost as valuable as that given through Latin. 
Further, the study of a Romance civilisation, as is 
that of France, rich in just those eleii||nts in which 
England is deficient, is of pecuhar value as a broad- 
ening influence. The place of Latin is, after all the 
attacks of the last fifty years, still secure ; it is not 
without interest to note that, starting without any 
tradition, many of the girls* high schools have come 
to make classics the crown of their curriculum, the 
chosen study of their ablest and most briUiant 
scholars. As for Science, it may be said that nature 
study, especially botany, has been proved by expe- 
rience to be the most useful and effective science 
subject for teaching throughout a girls' school ; the 
present writer, though once a student of mathematics 
at Cambridge, considers that a minimimi of mathe- 
matics is best for girls, and that while elementary 
science of a very simple kind should be compulsory, 
physics and chemistry should be optional studies. 

General Remarks 

Table A shows the outline of the course of study for 
what may be called the complete curriculum, from 12 
to 18 years of age. The pupils following this scheme 
are entered in the registers of the Board of Education 
for Secondary schools, Division B, as they give this year, 
one-third of their school time (viz. 6^ hours), to science 
and mathematics. School hoiu^ are from 9 to i five 
days a week, with a quarter of an hour break in the middle 
of each morning. Afternoon work is optional, and while 
pupils (unless delicate or living at a distance) are advised 
to take one or two afternoon subjects, no girl is allowed 
to have lessons every afternoon. The last period on 
Friday is devoted one week to school singing, somewhat 
after Farmer's method, and one week to an address 
by the head mistress on some question of moral edu- 
cation. Table B refers to a scheme for a middle school, 
not the actual curriculum or time-table of the Manchester 
High School. There are, however, forms in the school 
whose course of study approximates to that laid down 
in table B, though the pupils are at least a year older 
than the age given in the table, i,e., they leave at 17 
not 16. 

Table I. (see p. 33) gives the time-table of a class, 
average age 17 to 18, preparing for the matriculation 
examination of the University of Manchester, which 
b the normal leaving examination for the school. Mathe- 
matics, English history, and English literature are com- 
pulsory for all ; there are three optional subjects, one 
being a language. With us this is in general French, 
but every year there are some science girls, who drop 
French and prefer to concentrate on Latin. Latin is 
not compulsory, but the majority take it, it being aU 
but compulsory for scholarship and leaving exhibition 
candidates. The normal girl wiU, therefore, take Latin, 



TABLE A 

Curriculum of the Manchester High School for 
Girls (12-18 years of age) 
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Figures denote minimum number of lesson periods per week, total S4. Physical 
Training and one branch of Handiwork compulsory throu^tiout. 



TABLE B 
Middle School Curriculum for Girls 

Twenty^tght lessons per week, not including religious instnictioa and physical 
training. A short afternoon session and comparatively little home-work assnmrd 
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French, and one of the following : geography, Greek, 
German, chemistry. Mechanics is taken by girls who 
wish to qualify for medicine, or who are specialising in 
mathematics. Science girls take either French or Latin, 
and the two science options, chemistry and natural history, 
(which includes botany and zoology). These subjects 
require practical work, some of which must come in the 
afternoons. Occasionally a girl takes French, German, 
geography (which is the ** softest " option), or French, 
chemistry, geography, the option best suited to girls 
from elementary schools or to the future pupil teacher. 
Every year the options chosen vary, and the time-table 
has to be ai ranged accordingly. This year no girl takes 
both chemistry and German, or both Greek and geography. 
Thus these subjects can be put at one time. Drawing 
and calisthenics can be fitted in by each girl in the time 
given to the subjects she does not take, as the drawing 
and gymnasium mistresses are on the staff. Sewing 
is not supposed to be done the year a girl takes her leaving 
examination, and singing is also generally dropped in that 
year. Provision has to be made, however, for carrying 
on the more advanced work of those girls who will stay 
to pass into the Senior VI., and try for college scholar- 
ships ; this explains the place of trigonometry in the time- 
table. A clever girl may pass her matriculation at i6, 
and have two years of special work in the Senior VI. 

The time-table for Upper V., the year before that spent 
in the VI. Transitus, is much the same as the one quoted ; 
the Latin, mathematics, French, and German are parallel, 
to admit of re-classification ; thus, VI. Transitus Latin 
(Latin B) may and does include girls from Upper V., 
or even Lower V. A. Lower V. A, age 15 to 16, differs 
only in having general European history instead of English 
history, and in the fact that the girls have not finally 
chosen their options, and may be carrying on a subject 
more than is needed for the leaving examination two 
or three years further on. Naturally, some leave from 
Upper V. or even from Lower V. A, especially to go to 
boarding-school. 

Table II. (see p. 33) gives the time-table of the highest 
form before specialisation begins (age 15). There is an 
elective here, Latin or German, which are alternatives 
throughout the Fourth Forms. It will be seen that one- 
third the time is given to science, and rather less than 
one-third to languages (seven periods out of twenty-five). 
The aim is to give every day a lesson in mathematics 
(algebra, geometry, arithmetic, correlated and taught by 
the same teacher), and every day a lesson in English 
(history, geography, literature, also correlated and taught 
by the same mistress). There are three sets of Latin 
in the IV. Forms, and three sets of German corresponding 
to three years of study, and a girl may begin the second 
language at the beginning of any year. In the IV. Lower, 
she need not learn either, and alternative French, English, 
and extra calisthenics lessons appear on the time-table 
in the Latin and German times. The IV. Middle take 
elementary physics instead of chemistry, and have four 
French lessons a week. The nature study is arranged 
to fit the season ; and sometimes seeds and fruits are 
studied in the autumn term, zoology from January to 
March, and buds, leaves, flowers, &c., in the spring and 
summer. In either IV. Upper or the class below it, a 
year's course of ancient history is taken. IV. Upper have 
so full a time-table that Scripture, drawing, sewing, &c., 
must be afternoon subjects. In all the Fourths class- 



singing is popular, and many girls stay one afternoon 
a week for it. 

Table III. (see p. 33) shows the work of the Lower IV. 
(age 14 to 1 5), who are not advanced enough to take Latin 
and mathematics. Only two girls out of the twenty this 
year take even German. Much more attention is given 
in this form to English and arithmetic, in which subjects 
the pupils are behind the standard for their age. As some 
are physically weaker, the extra lesson in calisthenics is the 
more desirable. 

Table IV. (see p. 33) is that for the special housewifery 
class, girls of 16 to 17 years of age, who take this as their 
last year's course. It corresponds to the last year of Table B. 
The aim of their literary study is to make them interested 
in good reading and in the questions of the day ; their 
arithmetic is correlated with the housewifery work. This 
latter is, of course, practical ; that is why periods of i ^ hours 
are given to it. 

Table V. (see p. 33) shows the first year of upper 
school work (Upper III. A), when true secondary education 
begins, at 13 years of age. The choice between Latin 
and German is here made, and girls whose English and 
French are not good have to be placed in other third forms. 
This year, as this form is entered for the Secondary Schools, 
Division B, of the Board of Education, the time given 
to languages is not enough ; they have only three lessons 
a week in German or Latin, which for beginners is wrong. 
But the form is small, and the children get individual 
attention. Theoretically, they ought to have fewer lessons 
in either science or English to make the balance right. 

Table VI. (see p. 33) is that of a Lower III. (age 
12 to 13), where much attention is given to English, and 
where, therefore, science is at a minimum. In both 
these Thirds, it is expected that the afternoon sewing 
course should be taken, unless there is a special reason 
to the contrary. 

Table VII. (see p. 33) is taken from the Junior School 
(Form Middle II. ; age 11). It is fairly typical of ordinary 
junior school work. The Upper II. (age 12) begin Latin 
if they are fit for it; but in some years their time-table 
is not unlike that of Middle II. 

Children in the First Forms (ages 5 to 10) spend half 
their time on hand-work and physical training, have a short 
morning, and if under 8, no aiJEtemoon work. 

The given time-tables are not put forth as in any 
way ideal solutions of the many problems pre- 
sented ; in some cases Mathematics or Latin comes 
late in the morning, in others a whole day is some- 
what dull, or somewhat too easy, while another 
presents a large amount of head work. But as 
every practical teacher knows, it is impossible to 
fulfil every requirement, even with a large and 
varied staff ; the Latin teachers, e.g., must be 
employed at the end as well as tlie b^^inning of 
the school hours, and if the organisation be at all 
complicated, and the work is given to those 
fitted to do it, ideal rules cannot always be i 
What can be done is to consider ^bdbt 
hiunan being, with special pecoliaritiai 
and to give to its whole natare» 'i 
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elaborating itself through its contact with its envi- 
ronment, that material which it requires, and that 
exercise of faculty which is the condition of growth. 
We know well that all this is true of the material 
body ; it is far truer of the thing within, of that 
mysterious and dimly apprehended entity we call 
amind. In adolescence, the period with which the 
secondary school is concerned, the world without, 
the character and life of other human beings are 
intensely interesting to the growing creature, which 
is becoming, unknown to itself, altruistic, which 
is seeking to enter into relations with others, to 
devote itself to something greater than its own indi- 
\fidual satisfactions and joys. 

Thusitseeks to know, and to achieve, to find itself, 
and to fulfil its duty to the community. The aim 
of our school curricula is to help and guide our 
young people to thus develop themselves ; and we 
must therefore seek to give them free entrance into 
the storehouses of knowledge. To follow the storied 
record of the life of man from its dim dawn to the 
complex civilisation of the days in which we dwell ; 
to listen to the music or thrill with the aspirations 
of poet and prophet ; to learn the meaning and the 
message of races and languages other than our own, 
whether modem or classical ; to know, like the 
wisest of kings, all the trees, " from the cedar that 
is Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall;" to discern with 'he Roman philo- 
sopher the names of the stars in heaven and the 
humid surgings of the seas ; to catch some whisper 
of the mighty harmonies matter and energy weave 
and interweave through the universe of phenomena ; 
this is the spiritual heritage of our children. It is 
(or us, in the momentous and decisive hours over 
which our influence and authority bear sway, to 
give them at least the title-deeds of their inheritance. 



Pum. Teachers in Bed ford smirk .—The present dearth of 
tf&dcnt teachere is causing consiUia'able anxiety to the majoniy 
Hi the local educalmn authorities, and Mr. Frank Spooner, the 
iJirector of Edncalion of the County of Bedford, has wntlen an 
iiatnictive memorandum, in which he asks three questions, 
" whidi requite tbe careful and immediate attention of the 
canuaitlee." {1} What can be done to improve the instruction 
which will be given to pupil teachers now employed in schools 
in the county during the next year and a half ? (2) Are all the 
leys and girls at present serviug as proliationeis in elementary 
xhools in the conoiy eligible for appoinimeni in due course to 
Uie oSice of pupil teacher ? If so, what steps shall be taken 
during the next year and a half to provide lor their education ? 
I}) What method lor the traimng of probationers and pupil 
t«che» will be necessary under tbe changed conditions ? These 
th»e qurations go to the root of the matter, and Mr. Spoooer's 
Rplica ahoitld be itudied. 



How the Act Works 

Staffordshire 

up to Time. — The appointed day for elementary 
education in the area for which this Committee is 
responsible was September 30, and on that day, 
states tlie last quarterly Report of the Committee, 
76 Council schools and 308 Voluntary schools came 
under its authority. 

Management. — On the appointed day practically ' 
the whole of the Council managers for all schools ' 
within the County had been appointed, and in 
anticipation of this a set of first regulations for 
their guidance had already been issued. Voltmtary 
school managers have also been provided with a 
form of agreement for teachers and assistant teachers. 
The grouping of Council schools had been arranged, 
and a body of managers appointed for each group 
of schools. No group contained more than seven 
schools, nor less than two, the managers ranging 
from nine to six ; in every case the County Council 
appointed the majority of managers. Certain schools 
have not been grouped, and these have each a body 
of six managers, four appointed by the County 
Committee and two by respective minor local 
authorities, Up to the date of the issue of the 
quarterly Report, 308 managers of Voluntary 
schools had been appointed. The grouping of ! 
these scliools depends entirely on the consent of 
the managers, and recommendations have been 
received for the formation of seven groups. 

School Attendance. — The various school attendance 
areas had also been determined by the appointed 
day, seventeen districts which were formerly under 
the charge of School Boards being now placed under 
the bodies of managers for the Council-grouped 
schools, with the addition of a number of members 
of the Education Committee ; in twenty-one 
districts the school attendance was placed under 
the charge of new school attendance committees, 
consisting of one representative appointed by each 
body of managers of the schools of the district, 
together with members of the Education Committee, 
These new committees are to take the place of the 
Committees of the Boards of Guardians. ^- 

Salaries. — The following scale of salaries for 
assistant teachers in all pubhc Elementary schools 
under the Committee has been adopted for the 
year 1904-1905 : Men- Assistants, Art. 51, minimum 
£55 and maximum £70, Art. 50, minimum ^60 and 
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maximum £j$ ; Certificated, Collegiate, minimum 
£85 and maximimi ^^130, Non-Collegiate, minimum 
£75 and maximimi £120 : Women-Assistants, Art. 
51, minimum £^0 and maximiun ^55, Art. 50, mini- 
mum £45 and maximiun £60 ; Certificated, Collegiate, 
minimum £7$ and maximiun £95 ; Non-Collegiate, 
minimum £65 and maximum ^^85 : Pupil-teachers, 
boys, 1st year £i6y 2nd year, ^^20, 3rd year, £24; 
girls, ist year, ;fi2, 2nd year £16, 3rd year ^^20. 
This scale is elucidated by the following notes : 

(i) Teiachers with three years' College training, or 
possessing the B.Sc. or B.A. degree of any British 
University, will receive £5 per annum more than the 
above scale. Assistants with parchment will com- 
mence £5 higher than scale allowance. (2) Teachers 
imder Articles 50 and 51, who have not been pupil 
teachers, or who are without professional training 
approved by the Education Committee, wiU receive 
£$ per annum less than scale. (3) Increases in salaries 
of teachers in all classes wiU be at the rate of £5 per 
annum, but the Education Committee reserve the right 
of suspending such advance in the case of any teacher 
whose work or conduct has not been reported by the 
managers as satisfactory. (4) a. The above scale of 
increase will come into operation as from April i, 1904 ; 
and the first instalment of increase wiU be paid on or 
about April 30, 1904. h. In schools where, under the 
existing scale of salaries, a teacher would be entitled 
to an increase of salary at any date during the year 
ending March 31, 1905, such increase of salary will be 
ante-dated to April i, 1904. For example, where a 
teacher is now receiving £100 a year and is entitled 
to an increase of £5 on July i, 1904, he will receive 
one-twelfth of £105 on or about April 30, 1904. c. 
In the case of teachers at present in schools maintained 
or provided by the Education Committee, whose existing 
salaries are below the minimum named in the above 
scale, the salaries will be raised as from January i, 
1904, to that minimum. (5) Revision of salaries will be 
considered once a year only ; to take effect as from 
April I, following. (6) Increases of salary date from 
April I, and for this purpose any period not less than 
six calendar months in the first year in which a teacher 
joins the staff of a voluntary or council school is counted 
as a year. (7) The Education Committee reserve to 
themselves the right to vary the scale in any particular 
case. (8) Pupil teachers remaining in service in schools 
after the completion of their apprenticeship will, pending 
the publication of the result of the King's Scholarship 
examination, continue to be paid at the rate of their 
last year's salary. (9) The termination of the engage- 
ments of other than head teachers will be subject to 
one month's notice on either side, in writing, from the 
first day of any month. (10) The school vacations will 
not be included in the calculation of the notice required 
to be given by or to teachers to terminate their engage- 
ments. (11) This scale of salaries will not prejudicially 
apply to any teacher already engaged in a school main- 



tained or provided by the County Education Committee. 
(12) Payment for " broken periods " of a month will 
be calculated at rates proportionate to the number of 
days contained in the whole of any such month, whether 
31, 30, 29, or 28 days, as the case may be. For example 
take the case of an appointment of the value of £100 
per annum, or £% 6s. 8i. per month, the period for which 
payment is to be made being 21 days. In such case, 
the amount payable would in January be |-)^ of the 
monthly payment of £8 6s. 8i., in February |i (or |-^ if 
Leap Year), and in April f^ of the same amount. (13) 
In estimating the amount of contribution under the 
Elementary School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 
1898, to be deducted monthly from the salary, one- 
twelfth part of the annual contribution will be deducted 
for each month, or part of a month not less than fifteen 
days of recorded service completed, but no deduction 
will be made for any part of a month less than fifteen 
days of such recorded service. ( 14) Except under special 
circumstances, no further appointments of additional 
teachers under Article 68 will be approved. (15) The 
salaries of pupil teachers will be paid as from the date 
of their recognition on the school staff, and not from 
the date on which the indentures are executed. 

Fees. — The Conunittee have resolved that the 
payment of pupils' fees in public Elementary schools 
should be discontinued at the end of the current 
year, except when, on the application of the managers, 
they are abolished forthwith. They be also resolved 
that, subject to the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the amount of school fees accruing subsequent 
to the appointed day should be apportioned equally 
between the County Committee and the managers 
of the school. In the last period for which returns 
were available, the Report mentions that fees were 
charged in thirty-six schools and brought in a sum 
of ;f937 annually. 

Higher Education, — Technological classes by the 
Conunittee's Central Staff of Instructors were held 
for the winter session at various centres throughout 
the County, the following subjects being taken : 
mining, metallurgy and iron and steel manufacture, 
pottery and porcelain manufacture, silk manu- 
facture, glass manufacture, and plumbing. Special 
classes in mining, chemistry, are also being conducted 
at Stoke-on-Trent and Longton, and a revised scheme 
for subsidiary classes in science for mining and 
other technological students at Newcastle has been 
adopted. On the recommendation of a minor sub- 
committee, it has been decided to provide a kiln, 
oven, and additional workbench and fittings at the 
Court Laboratory at Tunstall, at a total cost not 
to exceed ;f 100. When these provisions h»vwt hem 
carried out, much of the students* wc 
material, &c.), hitherto conducted i 
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OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Upwards of 30 Volutms have now b«n published. 
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;e of the Oxford Classical TrsH is 
now loo wdl koown la n«d commendation." 

HORACE. Vol. II. THE SATIRES. EPISTLES, and 
DE ARTE POETICA. With a Commentary by E. C, 
WicKHAM, D-D. Crown Svo, cloth, with a Map, 6b. 

Uniform in price and binding with the ODES, 
ERODES, and CARMEN SECULARE previously pub- 

HORACE FOR ENGLISH READERS, being a Trans- 
lation of the I'oems of Qiiintiis Horalius Flacciis into 
English VrosfL by E. C. W'ickham, D.D, Extra (cap. 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 
Translated into English, with Analyses and Introductions, 
by Benjam:n Jowett, M.A., late Master of Balllol 
College; with a Preface by Euwabd Cairo, M.A., D.C.L. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, clolh, js. 6d. net. 

AESCHVLUS' PERSAE and SEPTEM CONTRA 
THEBAS. Edited by A. Sidgwick, M.A. Extra fcap. 
fivo. cloth, js. each. 

SCENES FROM SOPHOCLES. AJAX. ANTIGONE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, bv C. E, Laurence, 
M.A. With Ilhistrations. Extrafcap.8v6.cloth,is,6d.each, 

AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By the 
lale J. B. Allls, M.A. E^tra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

JOHN BULL IN FRANCE ; or, French as it is spoken, 
t Bv LfiON Delbhs, M.A Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as.; or on 
H Oxford India Paper, zs. &d. 

P CONaSE FRENCH GRAMMAR, including Pho- 

nology. Accidence and Syntax, with Historical Notes for 
use in Upper and Middle Forms. By Abthvh H. Wall, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 43. 6d. 

A FRENCH PRIMER (for use in Middle and Lower 
Forms). By the same Author. Extra fcap, 8vo, clolh, 2S. 

GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNPREPARED TRANS- 
LATION. For the use of Candidates for Army, Civil 
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potteries under inconvenient circumstances, will 
form part of the instruction actually given in the 
laboratory. 

Honours. — A list of results of examinations is 
published, including five silver medals awarded 
by the City and Guilds of London Institute, which 
reflects considerable credit on the teachers and 
students of the various technological classes. 

Grants. — The following grants towards the main- 
tenance of technical and science and art classes 
were made for the year 1902-1903 : £138 to 
Newcastle-imder-Lyme, £^y to Stone, and £30 to 
Wordsley. A grant of ^^50 was to be given to the 
Wolverhampton Grammar School, for the year 
1903-1904, on condition that a proportionate sum, 
calculated on the proportion of Wolverhampton 
to County scholars in attendance, should be 
contributed by the Wolverhampton Education 
Conmiittee. 

Evening Schools. — As a result of the new regula- 
tions published in the Directory for the present 
session all evening schools working imder the Board 
of Education in the Administrative County have 
been brought within the County scheme, and have 
been arranged through the offices at Stafford. 
One hundred such schools are now at work in fifty- 
nine different localities. Five of these are conducted 
by County teachers ; thirty will receive grants from 
the Committee as being rural evening schools ; 
twenty-six urban districts will receive grants under 
the ordinary regulations for such districts ; and in 
twenty-nine cases where evening schools were 
conducted last year by School Boards in urban 
districts the Committee have sanctioned their 
continuance through the present session on the 
imderstanding that any necessary expense after 
the exhaustion of the local penny rate will be 
borne by the County fimds. 

Travelling Dairy School. — During the session 
covered by the Report this school gave nineteen 
courses of instruction at fifteen centres, no difficulty 
having been experienced in the arranging of classes. 
The past year was one of the most successful which 
the school has had. 

Miscellaneous. — An agreement between the Staf- 
fordshire County Council and the Stafford Town 
Council, by which the powers and duties of the 
latter were relinquished in favour of the County 
Council, so far as Elementary education is con- 
cerned, was approved by the Board of Education 
on September 18. 

The officers and staff at headquarters had all 



been appointed before the appointed day, and 
subject m certain cases to subsequent agreement 
as to terms, arrangements had been made in the 
various localities for the transfer or substitution 
of the officers of School Boards or school attendance 
committees. 

Warwickshire 

Management. — It is noted in the last report of this Education 
Committee that the bodies of managers in all public elementary 
schools are practically complete ; that correspondents of managers 
of non-providea schools will not receive payment ; and that 
although few of the larger provided schools will have paid corre- 
spondents, the correspondent for the other provided schools 
will not be paid. The Director of Education, or, in his absence, 
the Assistant Director, will act as correspondent with the Board 
of Education for all the elementary schools. 

No Fees. — Fees have not been charged in the public elementary 
schools of this County since August i last. 

School Attendance. — ^There have been thirteen School Attend- 
ance Local Committees appointed, and it has been found neces- 
sary to provide an additional attendance officer for the Warwick 
District. The results are satisfactory, for an increase is reported 
in the average attendance of scholars at public elementary 
schools ; for a period of eight weeks the average attendance was 
89.1. One set of by-laws have been adopted for the whcde of 
the County. 

Teachers. — A scale of salaries has been adopted for Teachers 
in public elementary schools. A form of agreement for teachers 
in non-provided schools has been settled by Counsel, and the 
Committee have asked the managers of these schools to adopt 
a similar form. This has already been done in many cases. 

Scholarships and Bursaries. — The entries for the County 
Scholarships, examinations for which have been held at Warwick, 
Leamington, and Nuneaton, were last year more numerous than 
in previous years, sixty-five candidates entering for tlje minor 
scholarships, thirty for the intermediate, and fourteen for the 
major scholarships. On the results of the examinations, which, 
as in past years, were conducted in conjunction with the Somerset 
Education Committee, three major scholarships, value £$0 a 
year for two years, six intermediate scholarships, value ;f2o a year 
for two years, and twenty- three minor scholarships were awarded. 
Bursaries have been granted to one hundred teachers in ele- 
mentary schools to cover their travelling expenses to and from 
approved classes in various subjects. Sp>ecial classes on science, 
wood-work, horticulture, etc., have been arranged for. 

Industrial Schools : Children's Expenses. — If the expenses of 
the maintenance of children sent to industrial schools under 
the Education Act be paid by the County Council as a prison 
authority, it must be charged on the County rate to which the 
Boroughs contribute, although payment cannot be made for 
children sent from the Boroughs ; but if payment is made by 
the County Council as an Education authority, it will be charged 
on the Elementary Education rate, and the separate authorities 
for the purpose of Part III. of the Act of 1902 would then pay 
for their own children. The latter course has been adopted by 
the Committee. 

[It is hoped, in future issues, to enlarge this feature of 
School. Secretaries are requested to send copies of Reports, 
ftc, as early in each month as possible. — Editor.] 
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Reviews 

Euclid's Rivals* 

The question ** What text-book do you propose to sub- 
stitute for Etulid's Elements ? " used to be considered by 
examining bodies as unanswerable as a certain politician's 
** Where is the precedent for the course into which the 
honourable member opposite would precipitate us ? " And 
just as that noble Lord would answer his own question 
triumphantly, " There is no precedent for the course into 
which the honourable member would precipitate us," so 
academic authorities would deny the existence of any 
treatise on Geometry hkely to be universally accepted 
by teachers and would then have a comfortable feeling 
that the matter was settled. It has been found, however, 
that in education as in poUtics, unanswerable questions 
get shelved if not answered, and even at length regarded 
as beside the point. In Geometry, in particular, it is 
agreed that, as the object with which various classes 
take up the study are widely different, it is absurd to assume 
that any one course is necessarily the best for all students. 
The text-books before us supply five answers to the 
old question of the mathematical sphinx. It is unlikely 
that any one of them will meet with that universal accep- 
tance once postulated as necessary for any rival to Euclid. 
Each of them is, however, a vast improvement on the 
Euclid of our youth, if we look upon its main object as the 
inculcation of the truths of Geometry. The authors agree 
in availing themselves of the permission to use Algebraical 
proofs for equality of areas. All treat problems practically 
and show the ** way to do it " as contrasted with the 
way ** not to do it " of Euclid's I., 44, 45. All use hypo- 
thetical constructions and all supply usefu and interesting 
matter in illustration of the book-work. The differences 
in aim and scope are probably advantageous to the progress 
of education. Teachers will be able to select the manuals 
best adapted to their own oral methods, and to the courses 
they have mapped out for their pupils, these courses 
differing in the rapidity with which certain goals have 
to be reached and the amount of detailed examination 
possible of the geometrical regions traversed by the route 
taken. We will take the treatises in the order of con- 
servatism. 

Messrs. Baker and Bourne, who seem to adhere most 
closely to Euclidian treatment, get through the whole 
school course of Plane and Solid Geometry in 473 pages, 
including thirty-two devoted to graphs and land survey- 
ing. Trigonometrical illustrations are used, but if any 
definitions of the functions are given they have escaped 
our search. The many forms in which the parts of this 
treatise can be had are convenient and render its intro- 
duction into schools easy. It is also convenient to the 

• I. Elementary Geometry, By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. 
Boome, M A. (G. Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d,) 

2. A School Geometry. Parts I.-IV. By H. S. Hall, M.A., and 
F. H. Stevens, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

3. A New Geometry for Schools, By S. Barnard, M.A.. and J. M. 
Child, B.A. xxvi + 514 pp. (Macmillan & Co.) 

4. Elementary Geometry. Sections I. and II. By F. R. Barrell, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Longmans, Green & Co. is. and is. 6d.) 

5. Geometry. By S. O. Andrew, M.A (Murray. 2$,) 



teacher to have a complete " desk copy " of the whole 
work. The latest reprint of this volume has about thirty 
additional pages incorporated with the old matter chiefly 
on mensuration and graphs. It is a sound and serviceable 
treatise. 

Next in order come Messrs. Hall and Stevens, who in 
the four parts already issued have dealt in 210 pages with 
that portion of Plane Geometry which does not require 
Proportion. Part V. is announced as dealing with the 
substance of Euclid's VI. There is an attractive look 
about this work which will ensure it a closer perusal and 
will lead in many cases, we fancy, to its adoption for class 
use, particularly if, as we gather from the promise of a 
" Complete School edition of Geometry," the authors give 
us a Sixth Part dealing with Solids. They leave the subject 
of Graphs to be dealt with separately or as a part of Algebra, 
though the method of Co-ordinates is explained. 

Messrs. Barnard and Child devote 500 pages to Plane 
Geometry only, and are thus enabled to deal more in 
detail with properties of the triangle. They make con- 
siderable use of Trigonometry, giving the definitions and 
some elegant constructions for finding ratios. In deducing 
the area of a circle they use the method given in Mault's 
Natural Geometry some years back, which has now a chance 
of being as widely known and used as it deserves to be. 
They give some useful examples on Graphic Arithmetic, 
but do not treat of ** Graphs." We understand that the 
present volume is to be split up and published in two 
separate parts. This will make it better adapted for school 
use. 

Professor Barrell and Mr. Andrew are the least con- 
ventional of all. In his Sections I., II., of 284 pages, 
the former gets through his course of Plane Geometry 
intending to devote a third to Sohd. Extreme care seems 
to have been taken in the design and execution of the 
numerous diagrams in which much use is made of shading 
and Greek letters for angles. The practical illustrations 
are excellent. Here, too, Mault's dissection of the ciide 
is shown. Trigonometry is also introduced and used 
effectively. 

Mr. Andrew, in a short but well-chosen course of 17S 
pages, gets through the essentials of both Plane and Solid 
Geometry, and not only contrives to introduce illustrations 
by Algebra and Arithmetic, but also to touch effectively 
on Trigonometry, Isometrical Projection, and the Con- 
struction of Models. The book is a marvel of compression, 
and should prove very useful to those teachers who Uke 
first to take a short and rapid course through the whole 
subject and afterwards to supply whatever detail may be 
desirable from their own stores. It would be helpful also 
to advanced students, who, having worked their way 
through more bulky treatises, wish to revise before an 
examination. The figures are well and boldly drawn, 
the type excellent. Some signs of haste appear in the 
treatment of Envelopes, pages 67, 68. We do not see tiie 
meaning of i, and 3, 4, 5, seem indeterminate unless some- 
thing further is specified. 

In all these we notice one omission which we consider 
serious. We think that all pupils should see a good diagram 
of Perigal's dissection proof of "I. 47." We would not 
only have it in text-books but have large coloured diagrams 
prominently displayed on class-room walls together with 
another showing the dissection of each of the two smaller 
squares into parts which make up the rectangle proved 
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equal to it by Euclid, a dissection which can easily be 
ilednced from the proof given by De Morgan in The Study 
and Difficulties of Mathematics, and by Pierce Morton in 
the Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, published in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge. E. M. L. 



The Perpetuation of Nescience * 

The plague of books has long been upon us 1 Author after 
author has come forward, having " felt a want " — ^with rare 
exceptions, only to show that he has no new ideas to commu- 
nicate and that he is in no way conscious of the true nature 
of the void within his soul. There can be little doubt that 
if text-book writers were collected in the Albert Hall and 
asked to sing the chorus, " All we like sheep are led astray," 
they should be able to do so with greater fervour than 
almost any other body of men. As the Self-made Merchant 
says in one of his Letters to his Son : ** Doing the same thing 
in the same way year after year is like eating a quail a day 
for thirty days. Along towards the middle of the month a 
fellow begins to long for a broiled crow or a slice of cold dog." 
This represents our feelings towards the modem text-book of 
science ; we sigh for cold dog by way of relief. 

Stop the flow we cannot ; therefore, if possible, it must 
be diverted into useful channels — but how ? Should we not 
ask the Civil Service Commissioners or the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board to arrange for the examination of 
Publishers, Editors, and Authors, so that those may be 
selected who are fit to publish, edit, and write ; or still better, 
perhaps, should we not, in the interests of education, 
petition Government to entrust, say, the Consultative 
Committee with the task of framing regulations for a 
register of libertines chartered to take part in the prepara- 
tion of scientific text-books ? Of course, training in method 
would be insisted on, and there should be a period of pro- 
bation ; even some real knowledge of the subject treated 
of might be considered desirable. At all events, some 
understanding should be arrived at as to what should be a 
sufficient justification for the publication of a new book 
on an old subject. 

The only way left to us of usefully criticising the class 
of books to which those before us belong is to consider 
their aim — whether they carry out the purpose we have 
in view in introducing " science " into schools. We fear 
they do not, and that so long as books written on such 
lines are used, science will be little else than a worthless 
subject in schools as discipline. 

We are told that all the suggestions contained in the 
British Association Report (1900) are adopted in the 
second volume. It is impossible, however, to find in the 
book any evidence that the spirit underlying that Report 
has been mastered — and that, after all, is its essential 
feature. Indeed, the penultimate paragraph of the preface 
to the book is clear proof that the author is no true convert 
to the modem faith ; no one who has mastered the art of 
discovery and applied it in teaching would speak scoffingly 
of complete " researches " as unsuitable for boys ; or of 

* Practical Chtmistry : A Laboratory Course for Secondary Day Schools 
and Evening Schools, By Walter Harris, M. A., Ph.D. Vol. i. 99 
pp. Measurement Vol. ii. 172. pp. Elementary Chemical Exer- 
cises and Problems. Vol. iiL 146. pp. Qualitative and Quantita- 
tiv Analysis. 3 vols. 45. (London : Whittaker ft Co.) 



solving problems in science in the lecture-room. " To com- 
pletely solve a chemical problem . . . requires too much 
time," sajrs our author. Surely, it is one of the lessons the 
boy or girl has to learn that results are won only slowly 
and often painfully — this is never brought out in ordinary 
teaching and yet it is a fact of utmost importance. Again, 
we read that " the student should be made to fed interested 
in his work and keep interested." Of course he should ; 
but it is far more desirable to cultivate an attitude of 
strenuous endeavour in face of difficulties, and to lead 
the student to see that work which may appear uninterest- 
ing at some stages sooner or later becomes of real conse- 
quence than it is to tickle the palate constantly with spiced 
food. 

The Self-made Merchant would say that Dr. Harris gives 
us neither broiled crow nor even cold dog, only quail ; 
neatly and nicely served, it may be, yet still the same 
old quail dressed in the same old unimaginative way. 
Volumes I. and II. are like numberless similar productions. 
Vol. III., however, has some claim to originality of arrange- 
ment, and is a booklet from which the thoughtful teacher 
may derive valuable hints. 

The object of the book, the author tells us, " is to put 
before the student the general outline of the work he has 
to do, so that he can start at once without being absolutely 
dependent on the demonstrator." But it consists simply of 
instructions. The students are never once asked to think 
for themselves — to think why each particular exerdse is 
to be performed, why it is performed in a particular way, 
what the results obtained are worth. Apparently, he is 
to carry out the exercises as he takes his meals, with little 
thought as to their purpose. Light-heeled mothers are 
said to make heavy-heeled daughters — surely we thought- 
less authors are begetting but dull-pated students 1 And 
the pity of it is that, hke the fond mothers, we desire to 
help our progeny ; we err, simply because, like them, we 
are blind to our faults. We must pull ourselves up and 
put some method into our madness ; the daughters must 
be given a chance of developing their intelligence by inde- 
pendent effort. We have Httle right to comment -on the 
motes which obscure the vision of our Uterary friends so 
long as we fail to notice the beam which obliterates our 
own. Teachers need to develop and apply a doctrine of 
mental equilibrium in which it is recognised that considered 
purpose must underlie all conscious acts — that it is useless 
to perform work involving mere repetition and leading to 
no recognised end. 

It is beyond question that by giving teaching which 
lacks the elements of logic we are but raising nescients — 
persons altogether ignorant of scientific ir ..od. Such 
teaching may develop the spirit of im' on ; it cannot 
give us the men the British nation aeeds — men trained 
to be not merely imitative but alert, observant, thoughtful, 
and imaginative — who can all say with the soldier in 
Kipling's " Return " : 



" I started as a average kid 
I finished as a thinkin' man. 

So *ath it come to me — not pride 
Nor yet conceit, but on the 'ole 
(If such a term may be applied) 
The makin's of a bloomin' soul." 

And we may well modify the same poet's words and say : 
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// Scienci was what ScUnc$ uems. 

And not the Science of our dreams. 

But only putty, brass, and paint, 

*0w qukh wi*d chuck *er I But she ain't. 
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Ths Teaching of English in the Elementary and the Secondary 
School, By George R. Carpenter, A.B., and F. T. 
Baker, A.M., Professors in Columbia University, and 
F. N. Scott, Ph.D., Professor in the University of 
Michigan. (Longmans : London, New York, and Bom- 
bay. 1903.) 

This book is one proof among many of the earnestness with 
which intellectual development, both for its own sake and 
for its fruit in life, is being pursued across the Atlantic. It 
is the work of men who are experts in instruction. Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Carpenter divide between them the dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching English in Elementary and 
in Secondary Schools, while Dr. Scott confines himself to tl^e 
Training College. An interesting outline of the develop- 
ment of school work in the States is given by Mr. Carpenter. 
An advance movement in the direction of a more scientific 
study of English appears to date from the appearance of 
the Report of the National Committee on Secondary Schools 
in 1894, followed by another dealing with Primary Schools 
in 1895. The combined result of these was the placing 
of English on a secure and definite footing in all American 
schools ; and the aim of this volume is to help the teacher 
of English to turn to the fullest advantage the position 
gained. The writers appear to have carefully studied the 
school systems of other countries ; and in this connection, 
it is not altogether pleasant, if salutary, to be reminded 
by Mr. CarpentT that in such a vital matter, " England 
has lagged so far behind, that it is necessary for those in 
search of guidance to turn for help to the models furnished 
by French and German rather than by Eng ish schools " 
(p. 52). In these, Mr. Carpenter judges, English is regarded 
too much as a " by-product " (p. 29). 

In this countiy teachers are apt to undervalue English 
as a class-subject, partly from its supposed vagueness, 
partly from a false notion that there is not much to be 
taught. This attitude of mind is largely due to the absence 
of well-thought-out schemes of study, especially in the 
Secondary School. Some old paths have been found to 
lead to nothing, and the new are scarcely yet defined. The 
accurate study of the historical development of our language, 
as Mr. Carpenter points out (p. 215), should form part of the 
curriculum of all Secondary Schools. Mr. Carpenter would 
even include Old English (Anglo-Saxon). We doubt the 
propriety of this ; and should prefer instead to give a boy 
or girl a better knowledge of Early and Middle English. 
Certainly a pupil who has passed through a full Secondary 
course ought to be able to read fourteenth-century English 
without a sense of strangeness. 

Systematic practice in composition, both oral and written, 
is a point on which all the three writers lay great stress. 
With regard to oral, Mr. Carpenter justly remarks that 
'* in America " (surely, too, in England) " to-day, almost 
as much as in the Greek republics two thousand years ago, 
the acquiring of skill in speech is for the active citizen a 
necessity and a duty " (p. 245). The utility of paraphras- 
ing is carefully considered and is maintained. The practical 
zfoA of the collaborators is nowhere more strikingly shown 



than in the thoroughness with whch they treat the difficult 
business of examining and correcting compositions. " How 
is a teacher to do his duty in this matter and escape the 
sanitarium (? sanatorium) or the asylum ? " asks Mr. Baker 
(p. 143). Mr. Carpenter's solution of the problem — ^re- 
luctantly arrived at, as he admits — is the appointment 
of a special Teacher of Composition. This seems a counsel 
of despair; but we gladly concur with him in his recom- 
mendation that the school-plan should always be so arranged 
as to enable the teacher to devote to this important task 
of criticism and correction " his best and freshest hours " 
(p. 242). To do this well, he must be able to confront the 
labour genially, instead of feeling all day long that there 
is an enemy lying in wait to take advantage of his jaded 
powers. Special praise is due to Mr. Baker for his sym- 
pathetic illustrations of method in the teaching of literature 
— too often made the occasion for mere etymological or 
antiquarian discussion (p. 251 foil.). 

There is much freshness of life — occasionally, perhaps, 
a trifle jejune — about this volume. Undoubtedly a whole- 
some leaven is working on the other side of the Atlantic, , 
and asserting itself vigorously in the face of prevailing 
materialism. Here in England, too, the feeling seems to 
be gaining ground that this great subject of our national 
language and literature has been left too much to hap- 
hazard. The University Local Examinations have indeed 
done something to promote the study, and the newly con- 
stituted University of London by its influence on teachers 
may be expected to do more. We may also refer to the 
appearance of such papers as Mr. J . W. Headlam's excellent 
** Report on Literary Instruction in Secondary Schools," 
and, in a different kind, to the vigorous remarks of Mr. H. 
G. Wells — himself an effective master of English — in his 
Mankind in the Making. If England is late in setting her 
house in order, she may be expected to do this more effec- 
tually from having the experience of others to guide her. 
Both in school and university there is much waiting to be 
done. 

The present volume is equipped with useful bibliogra- 
phies, sectional and general. 

DH. 

A History of Roman Literature, By Harold N. Fowler, 
vii -H 311 pp. (New York: Appleton & Co. 1903. 

55.) 

Mr. Fowler mentions in his preface his debt to Mr. 
Mackail's Latin Literature. Mr. Mackail's book is of about 
the same compass (289 pp.), and it was a bold undertaking 
to enter into competition with a work of a writer whose 
literary touch and taste are so sure and fine. Indeed, Mr. 
Fowler's book is not to be compared with its predecessor ; 
it is the performance no doubt of a competent scholar, 
but not of a practised critic of Uterature. It should, how- 
ever, in fairness be added that, while Mr. Mackail wrote 
for everybody who is interested in the subject, Mr, Fowler's 
work is designed to be " a text-book in schoob and colleges." 
The almost total abstinence from the Latin language (lor 
the passages quoted are given in English translatkwi only) 
shows that it is meant for complete tiios. For laaiiy ^ 
these translations the author is himself w n po twl b to; wd 
some are good, but of others, particnlaily ci 
translations, it cannot be said that tiiey «Mi 
or correct. When Livy pots iilli> "Hi 
words nee puer kic dws mrtU (ji9i 
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did not mean, " And that leader was no boy/' but " nor 
was this boy (Hannibal) the leader then " ; nor does memo^ 
riUr mean ** from memory," but ** with accurate memory." 
The two passages from which these are taken need complete 
revision. In spite, however, of these blemishes, the book 
is a scholarly and business-like survey of Roman literature, 
rich in dates and in sound and true information. The 
verdicts pronounced on the various authors who come up 
for review are such as time has sanctioned. Only in the 
case of Persius is Mr. Fowler impatient : " Few authors," 
he says, " have so undeservedly gained long enduring repu- 
tation." For that outburst the author may be pardoned, 
but hardly when he says that ** the jEneid at times falls 
to a level hardly if at all above mediocrity," and that 
" some passages might almost as well be written in prose." 
Very unjust is this sentence on Sallust : " At times his 
political bias leads him even to distort the truth, though 
this distortion is not so great as to deprive his works of 
historical value." Against the remark, " Ansonius is a 
Christian, and for him the pagan deities are only beings 
which he * might imagine,' " one might set the true judg- 
ment of Mr. Dill's great book : ** Paying a cold and con- 
ventional defiance to the Christian faith he is still a literary 



pagan 



t» 



C. 



The History of Pedagogy, By Gabriel Compayr6. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Payne, M.A. Fifth edition. (Sonnen- 
schein. 65.) 

In one of his early addresses on education Herbart 
questioned whether the history of an art could be written 
before a standard for the judgment of the art had been 
attained. It is certain that in the present chaos of ideals 
the writer of a satisfactory history of education must be 
a man of no small breadth of outlook and soundness of 
judgment if he is to do justice to the varied and sometimes 
conflicting tendencies which have manifested themselves 
in the course of that history. 

The above work, which, in its English form, has now 
reached a fifth edition, is so well known and so admittedly 
valuable, that a critique of the ordinary first-edition type, 
might be regarded as superfluous. We cannot, however, 
refrain from calling attention to the inequalities of treat- 
ment — partly springing from the nationality of the author — 
which mark this book. The most impressive contemporary 
school of educational thought — impressive even in England 
where it claims the educational chairs of London and Man- 
chester, trebly impressive elsewhere — is dismissed in less 
than a page, or rather is almost ignored ; for though M. 
Compayr6 admits that Herbart '* founded a real school of 
pedagogy " he makes no mention of the achievements of 
that school. 

Frobel is treated differently — at considerable length 
and with occasional severity ; "we are sometimes tempted 
to inquire whether we have to do with a well-balanced 
mind, or whether an exuberant imagination has not caused 
the author to lose the consciousness of reality." 

French educationists, perhaps, not known so well in our 
country as they deserve, engross a good deal of M. Com- 
payr6's attention, far more than educationists belonging to 
" the classical land of pedagogy." Britain and America, 
on the other hand, receive practically only one chapter, 
but the author's compliment may perhaps console Anglo- 
Saxons for this apparent neglect. ** There are more truths 
10 gather from the thinkers who, in different degrees, have 



followed Locke and Bain, and who have preserved a taste 
for prudent observation and careful experiments, than from 
the German idealists, enamoured of hypothesis and syste- 
matic constructions." 

Not the least valuable feature of the work is its critical 
attitude towards the educationists with whom it deals. 
The time for construction has at last arrived for us in 
Britain, but frank criticism of the past is still a necessity 
if we are to be preserved from the errors of the past. There 
is many a hint in M. Compayr6's book — a veritable mine 
of information as well as of criticism — which, if worked 
out into detail, might establish the reputation of budding 
educators. Consider in this connection Fourier's sug- 
gestion that children should be taken through manufac- 
tories and shops so that at the sight of this or that tool their 
particular vocation might be suggested to them. 

Of the existing histories of education in English this is 
probably the best, and we conmiend it heartily to the notice 
of our readers. 

HH. 

The Critics of Herhartianism and other matter contribMtory to the 
study of the Herbartian Question, viii -H 221 pp. By F. H. 
Hajrward, assisted by M. E. Thomas. (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. ISK>3. AS. 6d.) 

No serious teacher who has made the acquaintance of Herbart 
will deny that he is a stimulating and inspiring writer. His 
power is due, in part, to his attempt to found a coherent system 
of educationa] doctrine, in part, also, to several individual 
features of his system which in themselves make eloquent appeal 
even to unphilosophical minds. 

According to Herbart, morality is the goal of education. 
Ideas are the root of morality, which springs out of the circle of 
thought and out of many-sided interest. Isolated ideas are 
starved, ephemeral, and ineffective things ; it is only large, 
unbroken masses of thought which constitute knowledge and 
generate feeling, desire, and action. No teacher can ieach nor 
understand his mission unless he knows the psychological pro- 
cess by which isolated ideas are compacted in the mind into the 
thought-mass : this psychological process is apperception, and 
it is the vital part of any act of learning. It is the importance 
of apperception which must determine the true method of instruc- 
tion, and this true method Herbart finds in the famous four 
" steps." 

Not a Uttle of Herbart's charm consists in the forcible and 
concrete phrases which he from time to time interjects. " The 
stupid man cannot be virtuous." " Virtue is positive, it is 
action and not abstinence." " If intellectual interests are 
starved, if the store of thought is meagre, the ground Ues empty 
for the animal desires." " Interest is a protection against pas- 
sions and a salvation amid the stores of fate." (Hayward, 
passim.) 

Whatever may be thought of Herbart's first principles, enough 
has been said to show that he has something to say which is 
true and which is inspiring : to him, indeed, are due the most 
fruitful ideas in recent English educational theory, and some 
of the most fundamental reforms in English educational practice 
— the revolt against formal studies, better methods of instruction, 
the correlation of subjects. 

The book before us is marked by a certain furor theologicus 
which both invites and disarms criticism. To Mr. Hayward, 
Herbart is the whole gospel of education, moral and intellectual. 
Yet assuredly, there are both weaknesses and omissions in his 
philosophy ; his psychology is scarcely, his ethics not wholly. 
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convincing ; he lays stress chiefly on instruction, and therefore 
on the receptive attitude of mind ; he is indifferent to Natural 
Science ; his ideal is the contemplative rather than the practical 
man ; in other words, he was German and pre-Darwinian. 
Why not admit that he gave us half-truths, and be thankful 
for them ? No men, and not always the Gods, bring gifts in 
both hands. 

The book consists of four parts. Parts I. and II. are descrip- 
tive and historical — they are full of interest. Part III. is bibUo- 
graphical. Part IV. deals with the critics of Herbartianism. 
This part has evidently Cost the author much labour and care : 
yet we are not sure that the plan of it is good. Fourteen critics 
are dealt with seriatim, and the works of each are analysed and 
criticised at some length. There is consequently a very wide 
field of matter, some discursiveness, and much repetition. It 
would surely have been better to take each article of Herbart's 
system in order, and to consider the critics of any doctrine all 
together. There would have been a gain in coherence. 

The book deserves to be widely read. It is full of enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm is badly wanted in English Education. OA. 

The Geography of Commerce. By Spencer Trotter, M.D., 
Professor of Biology and Geology, Pennsylvania, xxiv 
+ 410 pp. Macmillan's Commercial Series, Edited 
by Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D., Philadelphia. 1903. 
(Printed in America. 5s.) 

This book will, we believe, prove useful, not so much as 
containing a great deal of geographical information, of a 
nature which has a practical value in these days of keen 
business competition as in showing how this subject may 
be treated in a highly educative manner. Accordingly it 
rightly emphasises the necessity for a thorough study of 
" the background of physiographic conditions , against which 
the welfare of humanity is viewed that is the central theme 
in the geography of commerce," and we are also glad to 
see the " Regional " method adopted in the consideration 
ot separate countries agreeing that in this way " physical 
geography can be made instinct in meaning by practical 
application." Since the book is mainly intended for Ameri- 
cans, one third is devoted to the United States, but much 
general information is here given about many mineral, 
animal, and vegetable productions which would anyhow 
have to come somewhere into the book, and so saves space 
under other headings. In spite of the general accuracy of 
the work, we have noted some statements which are either 
misleading or erroneous : Manchester, for example, would 
be better described as a collecting or distributing centre 
of the cotton industry than as " especially noted for its 
cotton factories ; " iron cannot now be said to be mined " in 
considerable quantities in South Wales ; " the New Water- 
way from Rotterdam reaches the sea north of the Meuse, 
not at its " mouth ; " the iron ** that is most extensively 
worked in Germany " does not occur " with coal " but some 
miles away, while the cool temperatures of high altitudes 
seem hardly adequately explained by a reference to soil 
and evaporation on page 10. 

The book is well illustrated with a few reproductions of 
photographs, several maps, and useful diagrams illustrating 
statistical information. With regard to the maps showing 
the occurrence of iron ores we wish some idea had been given 
of the relative value of the deposits, otherwise the reader 
is likely erroneously to base his idea of the wealth of a 
district in iron ore on the number of dots scattered over the 
locality. The questions and lists of books to be consulted 



which are given at the end of each chapter, will be found 
of real help to the teacher, and are suggestive of the broader 
outlooks of the subject. R. 

The Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy, By 
Thomas Heath, B.A. First Assistant Astronomer, 
Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. (W. and A. H. 
Johnston. 1903. 7s. 6d.) 

The title of this work is misleading, inasmuch as it 
modestly conceals the fact that the book contains, within 
120 pages of letter-press, a concise and lucid summary of 
astronomical knowledge at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In addition to the Atlas proper, the explanatory 
matter is accompanied by a number of woodcuts and plates 
illustrating the principal astronomical phenomena. The 
author is evidently possessed of the somewhat rare gift of 
compressing into a few words a large amount of interesting 
knowledge, without writing above the heads of his readers. 
Especially to be commended are his explanations of the 
apparent retrograde movements . of the superior planets, 
the paths of the sun's rays in winter and in summer, the 
Harvest Moon, &c. ' These are problems which frequently 
puzzle the young astronomer, but a perusal of the work 
before us will make his task easier. The capabilities of the 
ordinary hand-camera in demonstrating the rotation of the 
earth by photographs of star tracks are fully proved in a 
series of three plates. 

A chapter is devoted to " time " but the treatment is 
rather inadequate. Little progress can be made in astro- 
nomy without a thorough knowledge of Time sidereal and 
other. Right Ascension, Declination, Altitude, and Terres- 
trial Latitude and Co-latitude ; and more space should, we 
think, have been devoted to this portion of the subject. 
For, equipped with that knowledge, and with an ordinary 
pocket watch, a rough cardboard quadrant for measuring 
altitudes, and the Atlas before him, an intelligent pnpil 
can acquire considerable practical knowledge in a few hours 
on a starlight evening. 

The atlas proper contains twenty-one plates. Plates 
I and 2 refer to the motions of the earth and other planets. 
Here we see plainly much that ordinary text-books invite 
us to imagine. Plates 3 and 4 afiord various views of the 
sun and moon. Plates 5 and 6 to some extent throw a new 
light on the phenomena of eclipses. We are all too familiar 
with the stereotyped school-atlas pictures of these events. 
Plates 7 to 1 3 deal with the solar system, individual planets, 
comets, double stars, nebulae, and meteors. The spectra 
of the sun, various chemical elements and typical stars are 
depicted in Plate 14. Plates 15 to 20 show the various 
constellations. We are glad to notice that the mythical 
figures which give name to the constellations have not been j 
banished, but appear in faint and unobtrusive outline, j 
Plate 21 shows the apparent retrograde motions of the ; 
planets. As an aid to the astronomer, professional or 
amateur, the book fuUy justifies its existence. The name 
of the author is a guarantee as to the accuracy of the facts 
he states, and the publishers have reproduced the plates 
in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. In future 
editions a few pages on the authorised pronunciation of 
astronomical terms would be welcome. No writer has yet 
thought fit to come to the young astronomer's assistance 
in this respect, but the mixture of Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Egyptian, and Chaldean terms is a stumbling-block in th& 
path of scientific accuracy. M. 
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First French Book. According to the " New " Method 
of Teaching Modem Languages. By D. Mackay, 
M.A., and F. J. Curtis, Ph.D., B.A. With 44 
Illustrations, xvi + 322 pp. (London : Whittaker 
& Co. 25 net.) 

Beginning with not an uncommon insular prejudice against 
the French as an irreverent people, we came, in our youth, 
to regard them as a very irrelevant nation also. " No, 
but I have the cabbages of the carpenter's aunt," always 
appeared to us a not very subtle evasion of the suffi- 
ciently pointed question : " Have you the pencil cases of 
the baker's widow ? " and after a course of these conver- 
sational involutions it was refreshing sometimes in the late 
** eighties," to light upon an article in the Review of Reviews 
in which M. Gouin's method, that is Nature's own method 
of teaching a language, was expounded. The volume 
under notice is a latter-day development of the movement 
which is supposed to have been initiated in this country 
with the article we have mentioned ; though, as a matter 
of fact, the system was advocated in a book printed in Little 
Britain so long ago as the year 1 698 . During the last few years 
we have drawn closer and closer to the course which a child 
takes in learning to speak his own language, and this book 
has been compiled by capable men who have a knowledge 
of the learned treatises upon the subject which have been 
written in France and in Germany ; and in this valuable 
contribution to the school library the authors have drawn 
from all the sources at which the child finds knowledge of 
its native language ; conversation, books, arithmetic, 
stories, poetry, pictures, including an elaborate coloured 
frontispiece and songs, introducing grammar as occasion 
arises. The book, however, concludes with a systematic 
Grammar, and with translation exercises. When we have 
such manuals as this one, which we heartily commend, it 
is pitiful to find that the old method still survives. A 
rational system of this kind ought to have banished Ollen- 
dorff to the fourpenny box long since, and yet not many 
years ago we found the old discredited method still in use 
in a large London institution, and it is significant that the 
teacher of one of the French classes there gravely told his 
pupils, in our hearing, that Robinson Crusoe is a French 
novel which has been translated into English 1 The present 
" large edition " of the First French Book should be de- 
scribed, by the way, as the fourth edition, and the printers, 
the well-known firm of Clay, should improve their imposi- 
tion, a feature in which English books compare so unfavour- 
ably with American. A. 

La Mare au Viable. By George Sand. viii+ 152 pp. (Boston, 
U.S.A. and London : Ginn & Co. is. 6d.) 

This Uttle volume does not come to us to be subjected to any 
protracted anal3rsis of its merits as Uterature, but rather for a 
few comments with regard to its fitness as a school-book. But 
it may not be out of place to say that La Mare au Diable marks 
a distinct epoch in George Sand's Hterary career. In this work 
she was no longer a passionate advocate of heterodox notions, 
but, after many years of strain and contention, she fell back 
upon that art which, according to Whistler, is ** selfishly occupied 
with her own perfection only — ^having no desire to teach — seeking 
and finding the beautiful in all conditions and in all times." 
As she has told us herself, she wished daring this period to give 
her readers *' a sweet song, the sound of a rustic pipe, a tale to 
quiet Uttle children and send them to sleep," and that particu- 
larly in La Mare au Diable all she desired was to write " une 



chose tr6s touchante et tr6s simple." Most critics 9gree that 
she succeeded, and that during the particular epoch she did her 
best work. In this edition a few unsuitable passages have been 
removed, and the editor is at the student's dbow with very foil 
and particularly useful notes, and with a vocabulary. We can 
imagine no better book than this for a pupil who is leaving mere 
exercises to embark upon a study of real Uterature. The binding 
is much more restrained than that to which we have become 
accustomed in school-books, and is, indeed, in the best of taste. 
As the book has been printed from American plates, American 
spelling has been retained — fiber for fibre, for instance— in the 
introduction. Has there not been some typographical trans- 
position in the foot-note on page 91 ? It seems to us that the 
intention of the Editor was : Kdrting gives chorea (dance) 
Machabaeorum (of the Maccabees). We may add that the book 
has been prepared for use in schools by Jjogh. R. Gregor» B.A, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Modem Languages in McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. A 

An Edgbaston Book of Poetry. Selected by Edith M. Colman. 
xii + 388 pp. (Blackie. 1903. 25.) 
This very pretty little book, which is designed for school-girls, 
consists of two parts. The first (thirty-three pages) is adapted to 
very juvenile readers ; the second contains a varied s^ection of 
poems in chronological order. It is sad to hear from Miss Colman 
that girls of the present day will not tolerate the old favourites of 
our mothers (there were no high schools then I), Casabianca and 
We are Seven, and that they prefer the Cautionary Stories of 
Elizabeth Turner, and find them charmingly humorous. These 
stories in their original home are accompanied by iUnstratiaDS,- 
and it is said that these are the main attraction. However that 
may be, it is unpleasant to find anything so horrible as : 

Mamma had ordered Ann, the maid. 

Miss Caroline to wash ; 
And put on, with her clean white frock, 

A handsome muslin sash, 

in one and the same book which contains A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever, or When I consider how my light is spent. The chrono- 
logical order of the second part leads to some strange transitions. 
One passes from They also serve who only stand and wait to John 
Gilpin was a citizen : but perhaps the contrast will please. If the 
school-girl finds the Epilogue to Asolando somewhat stifi reading, 
she can pass on to the following Song of Hiawatha. The collec- 
tion contains much good poetry, and it would be presumption on 
the part of a male and (what is worse) a bachdor reviewer to 
question Miss Colman's judgment as to what poems school-giris of 
the present day do, or are likely to, appreciate. C. 

Contes et Nouvelles des Meilleurs Auteurs Contemporains. Com- 
piled and edited by Jules Lazare. iv + 132 pp. (London : 
Hachette & Co. 15. ^d.) 

Pupils who were brought up on the eternal La Jeune Siberienne, 
or who had to pore over some uninteresting eighteenth-century 
French, will probably wish that their school-days had faUen 
upon more recent times. Here is a book containing fifteen short 
stories, some of them by authors who are still alive, and the tales 
are all interesting, and are, moreover, written in that bright, 
dear, excellent literary style characteristic of so many French 
writers. The stories also contain much conversation, and we 
need no more than mention how valuable this kind of reading 
is to pupils who hope to speak the language of the French people, 
as well as to read their literature. The book is likdy to be a 
favourite with pupils, and has been designed for girls and boys 
of the upper classes. The text is accompanied by a vocabulary 
and by helpful notes. It is strongly bound in limp cloth. 
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Minor Notices 

Laboratory Physics : A Shtdeni^s Manual for Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. By Dayton Qarence Miller. D.Sc. (Ginn A 
Company : Boston, U.S.A.) 

According to the Preface, this manual, which is written by 
the Professor of Physics in the Case School of Applied Science, 
Qevdand, Ohio, is designed to be a students' handbook for the 
performance of experimental problems in physics. One hundred 
and twenty-eight exercises are described. It contains such prac- 
tical explanations of the principles involved in the experiments 
and such details of manipulation and reduction as experience has 
shown to be necessary and helpful to the student. The book is 
written in a very clear and straightforward manner ; although 
it presents no special features of novelty, it is one from which 
teachers may derive valuable informatfon. 

Examples in Algebra, By C. O. Tuckey, B.A. (George Bell A 
Sons.) 

A useful assortment which includes a plentiful supply of 
examples on Graphs and other applications of Algebra to Geo- 
metry which have recently become part of ordinary school 
mathematics. Fractional indices are so treated as to familiarise 
the student with logarithm. 

Examples in Practical Geomsir and Mensuration, By J. W. 
Marshall, M.A., and C. O. Tuckey, M.A. (George Bell A 
Sons.) 

Another useful set of examples in Practical Mathematics. It 
contains in addition tables of formula and of four-figure loga- 
rithms. The introduction of logarithms into this and the pre- 
ceding treatise is to be commended. The possibiUty of the 
construction of a logarithm table by means of the continued 
extraction of arithmetical square root may be easily demon- 
strated. After this the student should proceed to the practical 
appUcation of logarithms at once. £. M. L. 

French Phrases with Exercises. By Harold £. Haig. Brown, 
M.A. viii + 66 pp. (London and Oxford : Williams and 
Norgate. 15. 6d.) 

For the teaching of French grammar, this little book will be 
a useful auxiliary, especially as it has been compiled by a prac- 
tical teacher, who has paid special attention to the difficulties 
he has encountered in his own work. After having traversed 
the usual course of grammatical rules, which he has illustrated 
by means of appropriate phrases, the author gives chapters on 
such subjects as words which differ in meaning according to 
number, gender, or position, proverbial phrases, similes, and nouns 
used in a variety of meanings, winding up a useful book with a 
few conversational phrases and exercises, suitable for pupils in 
the upper classes of schools. It must be added that the book 
is more creditable to the author than to his publishers. Seventy- 
four pages in a limp cloth cover is not good value for eighteen- 
pence. 

The Self-Educator in Drawing. By Robert Y. Howie, M.A. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton. 25. 6d.) 

Although the Art student would find it much more satisfactory 
to place himself under a good teacher, and although excellent 
tuition in drawing can be obtained in most places at low fees, 
there are yet those who live in remote parts who will welcome 
a book of this kind ; and we may assure them it contains that 
detailed, careful, and practical instruction which the student 
working alone, needs. If the tiro will go through the course 



prescribed, steadily and methodically, he will derive much valu- 
able assistance, and he cannot fail to make progress on right lines. 
The author warns the reader that '' the student who attends 
an art class is often deceived by the apparent ease with which 
his instructor produces the correct tint, or fills in the right curve. 
He tries to do the same, and the attempt ends in failure. He 
will be able to do these things at soonest after a like period of 
training, and perhaps not even then." He is advocating a 
sound principle, too, when he advises the student to " neglect 
all the details at first. Strive rather to grasp the general shapes." 
The chapter on " Colour " will form a good working basis until the 
student is ready to grapple with more profound works upon the 
subject. The volume, which contains two title-pages, the author's 
and the editor's, and a preface which is left unsigned, is one of 
the " Self-Educator Series." edited by John Adams. M.A.. B.Sc, 
who has been appointed recently Professor of Education in the 
University of London, and whose prdiminary paper on peda- 
gogics will be found in another column of this issue. 

Casar : The Gallic War. Book VII. Edited by J. Brown. Pkt>- 
fessor of Latin, Victoria College, Wellington, xlvi + 159 pp. 
(Blackie. 1903. 25.) 

Mr. Brown's editions of the preceding books are probaUy 
wdl known, as they deserve to be, to schoolmasters and school- 
boys. It is sufficient to state that the present book is edited 
with great care and with thorough knowledge and discretion. 
Besides the illustrations which appear in the other books, the 
present volume contains a photograph of Mont Anxois and of 
the statue of Verdngtorix thereon, plans of Alesia and Gergoria 
and other necessary things, and, besides, some rough and farndfiil 
sketches of stirring scenes, which may perhaps amuse the 
school-boy. 

First Steps in Casar. By Frank Ritchie, vi + 95 pp. (Long- 
mans. 1903. 15. 6d.) 

The wise know that the first steps in Latin should be in poetry. 
If, however, there is a schoolmaster nowadays who thinks that 
a child's first steps should be in Caesar, he will be grateful to 
Mr. Ritchie for doing what he can to make the author a little 
less difficult. But is it really necessary to bewilder tender youth 
with the doctrine of the Virtually Sub-ObUque ? The voca- 
bulary is not complete. The first word we looked out {uter^ue) 
is wanting ; and there are other omissions. Mr. Ritchie states 
that '' in (Caesar pHusquam is used with the subjunctive, unless 
the principal sentence is negatived." There is, in fact, only one 
certain instance of an indicative with priusquam in Caesar, and 
that it is negative is no doubt a pure accident. 

Older Books 

[Many reviews of books are held over till February, owing to 
the pressure on our space in this number.] 

The kindness of publishers has induced them to supply School 
with some specimens of their educational work, bearing a more 
remote date than is usual in books submitted for the purposes 
of review. While acknowledging with many thanks the receipt 
of these volumes we regret that the limits of space will prevent 
us from noticing them at length. The books include : 

The Faery Queen. Book I. Edited by WiUiam Keith Leask. 

M.A., late scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 276 pp. 

(Blackie & Son, Ltd. 1902. 2s.) 
Mr. Leask has ** cut down the p^osophical dement " in his 
notes in order to make room for what he calls the " text and face 
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of the aathor." But his book is unattractive. The editor is at 
hii best La suggesting parallel reading- pieces. His surnames, by 
the way. are hyphenated on the cover, but not on the title-page, 

Tht Rtfatm af Moral and Biblical Education : On the lines at 
Herbarlianism, Critical Thought, and the Ethical Needs of 
the Preaeni Day. By Frank H. Hayward, D.Litt., M.A., 
B.Sc. xxviii + 34S pp. (Swan Sonnenschein ft Co., Ltd. 
1901. 45, 6d.) 
Dr. Hayward. optimt dt Herbart merilus, has touches o£ 

Matthew Arnold in the preface and of Carlyle in the book itself. 

Teacbere should read it, 

Tlu EumenieUs of Mschylus. Edited for the ose of acbools by 
LiOQCl D. Bamelt. M.A., D.Litt. With Illustrations, xxxii 
+ 151 pp. (Dlaclcie. 1901. 31. 6i.) 
A volume of Blackte's Illustrated Greek Series, edited by 

Professor Tyrrell, who read through the proofs of this book, 

and suppUed " several most valuable suggestions and criticisms." 

Two of the plates are coloured. 

Ettnunlary Chttniitry : Practical and THiorelical. By T. A. 
Cheetham, F.C.S. First year's course. 136 pp. Third 
edition. 1902. is. 6^.; Second Year's course. 154 pp. 
(Blackie. 1900. is.) 

Elamenlary Physics : Practical and Thtoretical. By John G, 

Kerr. M.A., LL.D. First year's course. 140 pp, R. P. 

1899, 1901. IS. bd. Second year's course. By John G. 

Kerr and John M. Brown. 170 pp. (Blackie. 19OJ. is.) 

These four volumes belong to Dr. Kerr's Series of Science 

Handbooks for the laboratory and class-room. They are 

excellently printed, well illustrated, with line-blocks and deserve 

to make their way. 

Messrs. Blackie have also sent us several volumes of their 

Illustrated Latin Senes, published with or without vocabularies 

at prices ranging from \s. 6d. to 2s. M. Sallust's Billum Catilina 

(dated 1900, xl + IS2 pp.) is edited by the Rev. W. A. Stone, 

and Virgil's Mrtcid I. (dated 1901, xlii + 160 pp.) is edited by 

H. B. Cotterill. 

Among new editions and reprints, a large number of which 

reached us in December, we make special acknowledgment of ; 

A First Latin Course. By E. H. Scott and Frank Jones. Pub- 
lished 190^: Te-pubUshed. 1903, viii -f 150 pp. On the 
" modem system," enUvened by interrogalionts, colloquia, &c. 
Latin and English sections of reading- pieces and exercises. 
Vocabularies. (Blackie. is. 6d.\ 

Tht First Year 0/ Responsibility . Talks with a Boy. By May- 

nard Butler. With an Introduct.on by the Master of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition, viii + 120 pp. 

Paper covers. (Sonnenschein. 11. net.) 

A little book of less than 10.000 words, but containing more 

matter to the pomt than a dozen sermons of that length. 

A n Eliminlary Treatise on Conic Sections and Algebraic Geometry : 
With numerous examples and hints for their solution. Espe- 
cially designed for the use ol beginners. By G. Hale Puckle, 
M..\. First edition, 1854; second edition. 1356: third 
edition, i36S ; fourth edition, 1S70 : filth edition (revised 
and stereotyped), 1884; re-published, 1SS7, 1S93, 1S9G, 
190J. viii + jSopp. (Macmillan, js. 6d.) 
We congratulate Mr. Puckle on the Jubilee of his book ; 

a fifty years' run for a work of this kind establishes, we fancy. 

a record. The present impression has a new preface, and an 
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original equation to the directrix. May we snggest for future 
reprints that the {} shall be indicated with the page-headings ? 

English Essays. With an Introduction by J. H. Lobban, 
Published 1S96 ; re-published, 1898, 1901, 1901, 1903 
Ixii -f a;8 pp. (Blackie, 31. 6d.) 
A good, tasteful volume, which, it is refreshing to see, is becom- 
ing a kind of hardy annual. 
Three useful reference volu 



E selected for special men- 

Blackies Standard Shilling Dictionary. With Appendices, iv 

-t- 444 PP> "■ 
Public Schools Scholarship QiuslioHs. With Solutions and Hints, 

By E. J. Ltoyd. E..\. viii -|- 568 pp. (Sonnenichein. 

Ss. net.) 
A New French and English Dictionary. Revised and considerably 

enlarged by James Boielle. B.A.. Officier de TAcadfinie, 

XI -I- 616 pp, (CasseU. 7s, 6rf.) 

We have to acknowledge, with thanks, the recent circulars 
issued by the Board of Education and by the Scotch Education 
Department (the former containing hints to the local authorities. 
and the latter dcaUng with My Lords' experience of the leaving- 
ccrtificate regulations) ; a " red-book " from the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council ; ai 
periodicals and pamphlets- 
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actice and Precept 

^ 50a Albemarle Street, W. 

January 26, 1904. 

UARY has been a month of talk. Among the 
ies which have met in conference are the 
ional Federation of the Head Teachers' Associa- 
i, the teachers convened by the Technical 
ication Board of the London County Council, 

North of England educationists at Leeds, the 
Drporated Association of Headmasters, the 
istant Masters' Association, the Assistant Mts- 
ises' Association, the Association of Technical 
titutions, the Teachers' Guild, and several 
Lcrs. The total " output " of talk — to employ 

stock phrase of journalism — is consequently 
Lher formidable ; among its augmenters have 
len Sir Oliver Lodge, Canon Bell, Sir Arthur 
iickei, Mr. Page, Miss Laurie, Dr. Butcher, 
nd very many more. The total increase of wisdom 
quantity less easily measurable. George 
"pillule of a cobweb," as against many 



columns of " proceedings " at the various meetings, 
would be an unkind comparison, but it would 
not be altogether Inept. Two conclusions suggest 
themselves from a perusal of the speeches, or, per- 
haps, one conclusion in two parts and a corollary. 
The conclusion is that national education is not in 
a satisfactory condition, and that its least satis- 
factory feature is the teaching of the mother- 
tongue ; the corollary is contained in the " main 
thesis " of Sir Oliver Lodge, that reform is neces- 
sary in the schools of England, and not least in the 
great public schools. To those critics who may 
object that there is nothing fresh in these conclu- 
sions, we can only urge that the critics are them- 
selves to blame. Educational reform is largely 
a matter for the pubUc, and pubUc thanks are due 
to its fearless exponents who do not shrink from 
iterating the truth whenever opportimity offers. 
Most of all, on the present occasion — for reform 
must have a beginning — we rejoice to note the 
attention aroused by Mr. J. W. Headlam's report 
on the teaching of hterary subjects in some second- 
ary schools for boys. Canon Bell referred to it 
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din^ctly, Sir Oliver Lodge implicitly ; and if at the 
next annual conferences a degree of improvement 
ihall be registered in that one important province, 
the talk which has filled this vacation will not have 
been vain* 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the criming County 0>undl elections with respect 
to educaticm. 'Hie mere fact that the education of 
y()H,42n children is the real point at issue, though 
too often frn'goiten, speaks for itself. This is the 
numl)rr on the roll in the 0>unty Council Return, 
No. 6;J7, London EUmentary Schools, May 1903, 
p. 3^' It '** mjule up of the following : Board, 
.14^^705 Church, &c., 161,978; British, 2174; 
Wesleyan, 6376 ; Roman Catholic, 35,106 ; Jewish, 
8oHj; Other, 4519; Special 3914. It is, however, 
much to be regretted that religious differences are 
bound to flgtire largely in the coming elections. 
It was hopnd that tiic recent Act would prevent 
matlnrs, which nearly all acknowledge would be 
better kept otit of party politico and municipal 
exigencies, from being soiled by the dust of the 
poHUcrtl arena. This [)lous hope has not, at present, 
l)een teaHsed, and it scorns likely that the coming 
election will be fought mainly on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions to the detriment of other important subjects. 
It Is of little use regretting this now ; the fact has to 
be faced, and It is the duty of all interested in educa- 
tion to have dearly liefore them the immediate 
objet^t rttul also the end in view. That object is the 
l>est etlucatlon of threemuarters of a million diildren 
-of whon^ ovH[»r am),iHH> are in voluntary schools — 
that end Is the elimination of sectarian strife from 
dementaiy ethtoatlon ; an end which, to most of 
Wwm^ who are itn^lly interested in education, does 
not net«»n\ dimcuU of attainment. 

Ttm strift* has Iveen oa\iseil by iheaggrtwiw mani- 
^t^^> of the ''ftw churKl\es;*' It may l>e doubted 
\vh«^ther In the |>ast they haw slu>wn sumoient anxiety 
ttMr the tH\M ti^mnvR^^f ohlMmv or whether their 
kno\vKsl«e of the subjet t wari^nt^ the dictatorial 
|vvMt UM\ \ hey as»\une. I1\ev haw, hoxwwr, lounged 
in^<^ th^ ^i^trit^ r^iUy ame^t (i>v warfatx^. I1\e Churx^h 
<* KnsUwd wa* tiwvtxxiv fxM\>e^t h> tak^ a deftmsiw 
auxt^>*<e m or<W hx iMM^i^erw a |vv^tuM\ w-tuolt it 
WJjex^f^ \X >^\>^\V\ t>e \vt\M\« tx> at\awd.\n, IV An*- 
wWlKj|x of Oantt^x^Muy pntxUslx^t a wr\* tt^mivrat^ 
K^tw m I he n>pw«, and ^jvxke in CanttniniiT 
^ rhe 4,^n<; the Ui\ht\)x xM St<>|xw<^v'^ lett^ 



as in duty bound, laid before his ^ people" a dear 
statement of the action he thinks it thdr duty to 
take ; and in conjunction with the Bishop of Rochester 
has appointed a Conmiittee under tiie Bishop of 
Stepney, whose educational zeal is beyond ques- 
tion, with the object of guiding not oaily Church 
people but all who desire childbren to be brought 
up in the faith of their fathers. 

The objects of that Committee differ very little, 
if at all, from those set forth by Mr. Sidney Webb in 
his lucid article in the Nineteenth Century of October, 
which now forms the substance of Chapter I. of his 
*' London Education," to which we shall revert in 
our next issue. They feel that the education of 
so large a number of children is far too serious a 
matter to be delayed by sectarian strife. If there 
are religious inequalities to be complained of they 
should be set right by Parliament, which made 
them, not at a Coimty Coimcil election. The objects 
of the Committee are : (i) To secure the inmiediate 
adoption of the Act, which will certainly prove of 
great benefit to the children ; (2) To obtain fair and 
just treatment of all schools in the spirit of the Act 
In view of the pressure that is certain to be put up<m 
candidates, it is necessary that the vague and general 
promises which have been given with regard to the 
working of the Act should be made clear and 
definite. The Conmiittee does not range itself with 
any political or municipal party, but simply intends 
to promote the election of those candidates, 
whether ** progressive *' or " moderate," who are 
genuinely anxious about education, and who will 
give fair play to schools maintained hitherto by 
those who believe that religion is part of educa- 
tion. With the ordinary municipal questions that 
naturally figure in such elections the Committee 
has nothing to do. The bishops have acted in sdf 
defence ; they have been told that the only t^ms 
with them are absolute and complete surrenda:. It 
is to be ho|>ed that all true educationists will show 
their scn$e of the importance of the present crisis 
by recvxrxiing their \x)tes, and that men who have the 
time xxnll offer themselves as candidates to secure 
A straiglit forward and just working of the Act, un- 
moNTd by the damour of those who appear to put 
sectarian jealousy l)rfore education. 

\Vk arc gratified to team that School is winning 
friends in Ii^and, and our pkasore, though not 
wholly disint^i>«ted. i? due, in part at least, to a 
peiv^tion of the needs irf that country. In educa- 
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tional affairs the Irish are in some ways far ahead 
of us. They have, on paper, the best programme 
for primary instruction which has as yet been 
framed, and a good intermediate programme as 
far as science and drawing are concerned. But 
schools cannot live by programmes alone, and in 
Ireland, even more than in England, and a foriiori 
more than in Scotland, the lack of pubhc interest 
in the problems arising out of educational administra- 
rion is an evil which it is imperative to attack. Till a 
sound body of public opinion is created, and till that 
opinion is expressed in the practical shape of local 
subsidies to other branches of instruction than 
technical, the condition of things in Ireland will 
remain unsatisfactory, despite the excellent inten- 
tions of the Irish Boards, and despite the reports 
of inspectors who, in their eagerness to praise what 
is good, turn, like Nelson, a blind eye to what it 
might be impohtic to blame. Unfortunately, in 
most cases they cannot urge Nelson's plea of the 
higher good of the country. The schools in many 
districts are ill warmed, ill cleaned, and ill equipped ; 
the very standard of efficiency in these respects is 
antiquated. Competent and well-con trolled inspec- 
tion, asa rect^nised part of the system of intermediate 
schools and of training colleges for primary teachers, 
is an urgently needed reform. The teachers require 
I better training and higher pay, and the question 
KbI the prerogative of ^e clerical managers renders 
™<iie inspector in many instances somewhat less than 
a free agent. In these circumstances, it is much 
to be hoped that the Irish public will in the end 
be worthy of Irish programmes, and that local 
representative control will balance and co-operate 
with a single central authority. 

Cordial welcome is due to the Classical Associa- 
tion of England, recently inaugurated under the 
Presidentship of the Master of tHe Rolls, and 
counting already, we beheve, more than two 
thousand members. Every day makes it clearer 
that there is ample room for an association of 
this kind. Professor Phillimore's paper, which 
will be found in another column, states from a 
definite point of view the claim of the Classics 
in the sister society of Scotland. Professor Arm- 
strong's letter in the Times on "Common sense in 
Education " supports, unconsciously it may be, 
the aim of the English body. For the Classical 
Association does not take a narrow or a reactionary 
standard. It does not cry " Halt ! " to the pursuit 
'' of the exact sciences, nor urge a return from their 



fields to the Latin Grammar and the Gradus. It 
has no blind window on the " modem " side ; the 
light streams through unopposed. Rather, the I 
object of the humanists is to take all knowledge I 
as their province. English literature of the eighteenth ' 
and nineteenth centuries, for instance, cannot be read 
intelligently without some acquaintance with the j 
Classics. Take Swinburne, among hving writers, 
and forget the httle Latin and less Greek which ] 
survive the inroad of business : he caimot be under- 
stood. We do not contend that Swinburne is a i 
necessary part of girls' and boys' education ; but | 
at least we may say that an education is incomplete 
which does not provide us with the power of reading 
poetry, if we choose. Humane studies are of the 
utmost value as a training for thought ; and clear 
logical tliought is the secret of good expression. 

Professor Perry delivered an address on the 1 
teaching of geometry at one of the sittings of the 
Technical Education Conference, at Chelsea, this 
month. He modestly described his own views as 
still too revolutionary for adoption in the secondary 
schools of the country, but he adhered to the opinions 
expressed at the British Association in Glasgow, 
which had been commented upon by many writers. 1 
The reforms indicated in that discussion are being ' 
tried fairly universally, not merely in Germany 
and the United States, but in this country as weU. 
Recent books on geometry — including that by 
Mr. S. O. Andrew, and a larger excellent treatise 
on practical and theoretical geometry bv Mr. ' 
Godfrey, of Winchester College, and Mr. A. W. 
Siddons, which has just been published by the 
Cambridge Press — have embodied, however experi- 
mentally, the Glasgow prograrmne, and Professor 
Perry, we think, may be satisfied tliat the standard 
of sound working knowledge in this department, 
which he has in view for boys of fourteen, may be 
reached at no distant date if he continues to preach 
his creed. 

We congratulate the Assistant Masters' Associa- ■ 
tion on the contents of their thirteenth annual ' 
report. Their roll-call is steadily increasing, and 
Mr. Page, of Charterhouse, who retired from the 
chairmanship, moved the adoption of the report 
in a speech characterised, as are most of his too 
raj-R utterances, by a certain breezy conviction of 
the happiness of the schoolmaster's lot, which is 
distinctly refreshing in these days, " The pro- 
fessors who do not perform, the experts without 
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experience, and the administrators who have never 
been apprentices" are well known types, and 
Ifr. Page did well to remind his audience that 
the whole educational fabric rests ultimately on 
the work of the simple actual teachers, and that 
the sole guarantees of good work by able men 
are higher wages, better terms of tenure, and 
a wise encouragement of merit. The Association 
decided to recommend a member for election to 
the Education Committee which is about to be 
established in connection with the new London 
County Council ; and it is pleasant to read that 
at the annual dinner of the Association cordial 
compliments passed between the headmasters and 
the assistant-masters. 

The Bishop of Manchester's article, "Towards 
Peace," in the first number of School, attracted 
considerable attention in his diocese, and in other 
parts of the country. The Manchester Courier paid 
it the somewhat exaggerated honour of reproducing 
it in full, and collected some opinions on the subject. 
Its report of the Nonconformist view in Manchester 
is, so far, reassuring, and we are glad to leam that 
it is " neither so bitter nor so thoroughpaced as the 
somewhat partisan leaders of the Nonconformists in 
London would like to see it." The dearer-thinking 
members of the Nonconformist community in Man- 
chester are said to have retired from what they 
found to be the illogical and rather ridiculous 
position of passive resistance, and we owe to one 
of their leaders the phrase " histrionic martyrdom," 
to describe the proceedings at a poUce court in 
which he took a principal part. A later corre- 
spondent of the Courier was inclined, we are glad 
to note, to take an optimistic view of the great 
possibilities which he in the Act of 1902. " Let 
the Bishop wait," he wrote, " and he will see that 
the various authorities, being led by intelligent 
laymen, will be both willing and ready to co-operate 
in every possible way." We agree with this corre- 
spondent, that the real enemy of eflBicient education, 
as of efl&ciency in any department, is indifference ; 
and a determination to conquer this foe will 
make the victory easier in minor and more civil 
conflicts. 



There is something rather pathetic about the 
loneliness on the heights, revealed by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's will. A trust is created out of the copyrights 
and stereotypes, which shall be applied till not more 



than twenty-one years after the death of the last 
survivor of such descendants of Queen Victoria as 
were alive on December 8, 1903 — ^presimiably the 
youngest child of the Emperor of Russia or of the 
Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg — to the 
purpose of publishing his Descriptive Sociology. 
Certain learned societies are ultimately to benefit 
by the proceeds of the reaUsation of the trust. 
The British Association, the Royal Institution, the 
Chemical, Physical, Mathematical, Astronomical, 
Zoological, Entomological, Anthropological, Geo- 
logical, Geographical, and Linnsean societies are 
the twelve selected by the testator, to share the 
legacy in equal parts. It is to be applied " in no 
way or degree for purposes of endowment." To 
the British Museum are bequeathed a complete set 
of his works in French morocco and fourteen 
volumes of manuscripts; his bust and a portrait 
to the National Portrait Gallery, and a copy of 
the portrait to the Corporation of Derby. Two 
daughters of the late Richard Potter — Mrs. 
Courtney and Mrs. Webb — receive a carriage and 
a piano respectively ; and a few more personal 
friends are remembered by gifts of furniture or 
pictures. The son of a Derby manufacturer, who 
saved Herbert Spencer's life as a boy, is given 
a presentation watch and chain as an heirloom, 
and some rather distant relatives are mentioned. 
The rest is silence. It is a curious testament, even 
among testamentary curiosities. Its egotism, its 
impersonality, and its complete absence of emotion 
contrast remarkably, for instance, with the disposi- 
tions of the late Cecil Rhodes. 

Dr. Salmon, the Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Lord Braybrooke, Master of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, have died during this 
month. The late Provost was bom in the same 
year as Queen Victoria, and he died on the third 
anniversary of her death. He was equally distin- 
guished as a mathematician and a theologian, these 
two departments of his activity being rather 
curiously divided between the earUer and the later 
periods of his life. He was Provost for sixteen 
years, including the year of the Tercentenary in 
1892, and his influence at Trinity College may be 
compared with, though it probably surpassed, that 
of Jowett at Balliol. The great Irish University 
and the Church of Ireland will find it difficult to 
replace him, and the cause of education in Ireland 
wiU miss a strenuous advocate of sound learning 
and sober pohtics. 
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aucation Authorities to the Rescue ! 
By Prof. H. E. Armstrong 

With that knowledge of the practical world which is his manifest 
characteristic, Rudyard Kipling leads one ol his most charming 
creations, the Venerable Teshoo Lama, to give utterance to the 
prolouDdly truthful statement, " Educalion is greatest blessing 
it of best sorts. Otherwise no earthly use." The cuUnred critic. 
doubtless, could quote from classic authors to the same eflect 
and thereby enable ua to see how useless a guide culture has 
been to practical conduct. But it may suffice us to know that 
School Boards were estabhshed in 1870 and that elementary 
schools have since been carried on under the management of 
persons elected ad hoe ; in accordance with instructions laid down 
in government codo and under the inspection of men more or 
less distinguished at one or other university : the teachers having 
been trained in state-aided and atate-regula.ted training colleges : 
and that nevertheless and notwithstanding it was still possible. 
in the yeatoi grace 1903, fora letter to be written in Manchester, 
under the date March 10. which clearly shows KipUng to have 
been a pre-plagiarist. inasmuch as it contains the following 
passages: 

*' Dkar Mr. Russell, — Yon have asked me for my expe- 
rience of the etlect of Board School teaching on the boys whom 
I come across in business, I have no hesitation in saying that 
as far as I have seen the ' gutter boy ' or the boy who has not 
been a success at school is the one I should choose if I wished for 
a smart, ready-witted lad. 

" My experience has confirmed my opinion, I am with the 
firm of W. Timpson, boot retailers, who has thirty-font shops 
in the district. Our boys, who come to us about fourteen years 
oi age, having passed ttuough school, ate dull, and show no alert- 
ness of mind, often losing chances of promotion through a 
strange apathy. 

" Now. as this heaviness is so constantly found in Board 
School boys, I have come to the conclusion that the fault lies 
ia the kind of education given. 

" I hope our educational system will soon be altered so as 
to leave boys with the desire and power to acquire knowledge, 
^^r " Sincerely Yours. 

^^ " W. Wyi.DB0KB." 

^^PThe trutit of the indictment impUed in this letter is fully 
^^^roved in the course of the Report on the school training and 
early employment of Lancaahite children by Mesare. Campagnac 
and Russell from which it is taken. 

Mr. Medd, in his recent article in this Review, lias pointed out 
that the ofGca ol Special Inquiries and Reports has, with com- 
paratively insignificant exceptions, confined its reports to the 
sy^temsof foreign countries . . . and (hat. in consequence, they 
fail to supply the necessary guidance. Eleven big volumes have 
now been issued by the Board of Education. The report under 
notice, which is supplementary to Vol. VIII, only thirty-nine 
pages in length, is worth all the previous reports put forward, 
excepting only that on Preparatory Schools [Vol. VI) : if a fair 
proportion of the earlier reports had been of a similar practical 
character, we sliould have known sometliing about our own 
work. It should be in the hands of every educational authority, 
indeed of e^'ery Englishman who has any desire to promote the 
welfare of his country. It should slir up horror, if not indigna- 
tion, in the hearts of all who read it. that our system is still one 
which leads US to mould the supreme intelligence of our young 
uldten into such weak vessels. 



Messra. Campagnac and Russell have aought to discover how 
far the schools have equipped children of the working dassn 
both for life and for their special work as wage-earners. To 
this end they have adopted the practical course of taking the 
opinion of a number of boys and young men representative of 
their class. After a somewhat academic disquisition on the diSer- 
ence between working-class lads and those educated in high- 
class secondary schools, especially with reference to the existence 
of a belief in their school among the former, the question of dis- 
cipline is touched upon ; the lack of a true sense of discipline 
is admitted, but is attributed more to the influence of external 
circumstances than to the weakness of the schools. Inquiring 
" what impression the teaching of the ordinary school-subjects 
makes upon the children ; do they leave school with a taste 
discovered and fostered (or any particular subject ? are their 
powers of observation quickened ? what do they like ? have they 
any special interests ? have they the capacity for taking an 
interest i what do they read ? do they read at all ? " — the painful 
answer arrived at is that they do none of theae things. '■ ThB 
young men who read at all hardly begin to read till they reach 
the age of seventeen or eighteen years — that is to say, five or 
six years after they have left school ; in the interval they have, 
indeed, had a literature in their hands but it has consisted 
entirely of the grosser illustrated pubhcatioas and of the less 
admirable halfpenny evening papers, which are read for the police 
and the athletic and betting news. In other words, they leave 
school without interests and incapable of fixing their attention 
upon any reading except what is of the most fragmentary 
character," A long and moat interesting letter typical of many 
others, written by a young working man twenty-lour years of 
age. is given in proof of this statement, llie difhculties attend- 
ing reading after leaving school are referred to — but in the end 
the defect is referred back to the schools. 

"The ultimate explanation is to be sought, not in the diffi- 
culty which such boys experience in finding books, but in their 
dismchnation to read. . . . With whatever zeal and patience 
the teachers have done their work* the interest and sympathy 
of the pupils have not been sufficiently awakened ; . . . edu- 
cation has very largely failed to touch the imagination or to 
help in the formation and preservation of ideals of character 
and conduct — ideals which exercise the most potent influence 
upon the welfare not only of the individual in whom they should 
be found but also upon the community to which he belongs." 

The latter part ol the report deals with the after careers of 
elementary scholars. The choiceof occupation is usually made hap- 
hazard, because what most want is, not to become craftsmen but 
to earn wages. The careers of a nipper — the boy on a railway com- 
pany's cart deUvering goods— and of an office boy are considered. 
As to the opinions of employers, those who agree in nothing else 
all say with regard to the latter that " though the boys can read 
and write and do their sums well enough to have passed with 
creilil from their schools, their general intelligence is so little 
developed that they can seldom perform any of these operations 
satisfactorily in circumstances with which they are uofamiliar. 
They cannot make themselves generally useful ; they are unable 
to pick up information as ihey go about their work ; they lack 
initiative and vigour of mind." The dreary uniformity of the 
work ol the apprentice in ironworks or engineering houses — 
especially in the great firms — and the absence of opportunity for 
self-improvement are then commented on. Some interesting 
opinions by workmen on this point are quoted. Reference is 
also made to an inquiry carried out in typical cotton mills 
to ascertain, in some thousands of instances, whether " a boy or 
girl who had done well at school was at all superior as a mill 
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hand to others who had done less well or even ill at school." 
The result was to show " that there is absolutely no correspond- 
ence whatever between school attainment and subsequent skill 
at work or even — so far was the investigation carried — between 
school records and evidence afterwards given of general in- 
telligence." 

It is unnecessary to say more. The story is a very sad one, 
full of reproach to those who have had charge of the work of 
elementary education. It affords complete proof of the need of 
an Intelligence Board at the Board of Education to care for 
method. At the dose of their Report, Messrs. Campagnac and 
Russell contend that the defects they disclose have not been 
caused, and cannot be caused, by any single dass or group : 
that they are national ; and that until education has been made 
to appear valuable and interesting to the masses of the popula- 
tion, they cannot be removed. No doubt we must seek to obtain 
assistance from all sides ; but it is useless to go on crying for the 
moon — we must without delay do what we can with the light we 
have. It is perfectly well known what are the chief faults in our 
system ; it is perfectly well known what are desirable changes to 
make ; it is also known that many of the changes could be made 
without serious difficulty — if we dedded to make them and set 
about organising our forces. 

At present, education is for the most part based upon pre- 
judice and tradition, not on the consideration of actual require- 
ments and the possibility of satisfying them. It has been too 
much in the hands of men versed in the practice of precedents ; 
it needs men of catholic mind to control it. If the word were 
given, a few capable men acting as advisory inspectors could, 
in a short time, effect a vast amount of reform in our S3rstem ; 
they could at least keep the ball rolling until competent teachers 
were trained up. Until we make some attempt to teach English 
properly in our schools — to teach children to read and to love 
reading — they will continue to be a reproach to us and of little 
use. In addition, we must seek to introduce practical methods 
of devdoping intelligence. The British Association has appointed 
a Committee to draw up a complete scheme of experimental, 
observational and practical studies for elementary schools ; 
such a scheme will be invaluable if practicable. In any case, the 
undertaking of such a task by a body of adventurers should go 
far to inspire some little necessary courage into those who are 
officially connected with the work of education. The report to 
which this artide refers is issued in the hope " that its publica- 
cation at this time may be of service to Local Education Autho- 
rities in considering what steps can be taken for securing 
better and more permanent results from the large sum now spent 
upon our elementary schools." At no distant date, perhaps, 
reports will be issued which are really constructive in character, 
and of some practical use to the community. That we should 
continue to talk and never do is exasperating I 



School Vans 



By J. C. Medd 



Note. — The contents of the Report on the School Training and 
Early Employment of Lancashire Children (Supplement to volume 
8 of Special Reports on Educational Subjects) indude : The scope 
of the Inquiry — Answers given by working-dass youths them- 
selves — Differences between schools for the rich and schools for 
the poor — Disdpline of character in dementary schools — its 
value — ^The intimate connection between the sodal and the 
intellectual elements of education — A young mechanic's recollec- 
tions of school-days — ^The career of the mechanic — ^An account of 
his work, written by an employee of an engineering works — 
Letter by Mr. J. H. Reynolds, Director of the Manchester 
Munidpal School of Technology — Summary. 



Irregularity of attendance is perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to effective education in the rural districts. 
It is due in a large measure to the distance from school 
at which many of the children Uve, and the frequent 
absences occasioned by bad weather. To overcome 
these difficulties, as well as to ensure that the children 
shall attend some thoroughly weU-equipped and well- 
staffed school, elaborate arrang:ements for their daily 
conveyance to and from school have been made in 
parts of the United States and in Canada, notably 
in the State of New York and the Province of Ontario. 
Hitherto the refusal of the Board of Education, until 
1902, to faciUtate the provision of vans or other means 
of locomotion has rendered the adoption of any similar 
plan here practically impossible. Through private 
initiative, however, experiments in this direction have 
been tried in Cornwall and Devon for a considerable 
period, and their success has been such as to justify 
their imitation dsewhere. 

So long ago as 1876 Canon Thynne started a school 
van at Kirkhampton, in Cornwall. This parish, a 
purely agricultural one, is roughly speaking six and a 
half miles long from east to west, and about three 
miles wide : on the east it is bounded by the Tamar 
and on the west by the Atlantic. The village is almost 
central, and contains about half the population (830 
in all). Two miles to the west there is a hamlet con- 
taining with the farms and cottages beyond it a popula- 
tion of 100 or so, while on the east there is a sn^er 
hamlet, with farms and scattered cottages beyond. 
The van served the western hamlet, and, as a curious 
instance of the short-sighted poUcy of the Board, it 
may be mentioned that in 1877 Caiion Thynne wrote 
to the Education Department, pointing out that, by 
his van he was enabling the children to attend a first- 
rate school, whereas he might establish a small inferior 
school in this hamlet, for which he could daim a " small 
population grant" of £10 or £15 in addition to the 
ordinary grants, and the total cost of which would be 
far in excess of the plan which he had adopted. " My 
lords " were good enough to commend his " praiseworthy 
endeavours," but declined to make the grant. The van, 
however, was continued, and down to 1902 r^;ularly 
conveyed the children to and from the National School : 
since then it has also brought outlying pupils to the 
Wesleyan School. 

To the east a van has been running on and off for 
some twelve years. Three years ago the Wesleyans 
started one on the same road. Last year it was agreed 
to utilise the vans for both schools indiscriminately, 
the Church of England being responsible for the western, 
and the Wesleyans for the eastern one, and the Coimty 
Council has now tmdertaken to defray the expenses in 
each case. The two vans bring about eighteen children 
from the west and about fifteen from the east. Occa- 
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skmalty a van has also been run to the north, collecting 
rather more than a dozen scholars for the two schools. 

The origmal van, which was given by Canon Thynne's 
father and was built in London expressly for the purpose, 
cost ^60 : it proved an admirable carriage, and is stiU 
strong and good. Hitherto Canon Thynne has always 
horsed it himself, and has charged 7s. 6d. a week or 
IS. 6rf. a day for horse and man for the two journeys 
morning and evening. This is obviously inadequate 
payment, and the Wesleyans are now asking the County 
Council to pay 12s. a week for the use of their van, 
which is not so well constructed. Assuming that los. 
per week would be a reasonable charge for each van, 
the total cost for the school-year would be £44. 

In Devonshire vans are in operation at Holsworthy, 
Darlington, and Sutcombe. At Holsworthy, in March 
1897, a van capable of conveying about twenty-five 
children was purchased by the school managers for ;f20, 
and has been worked at an annual expenditure of £20, 
which was charged to the school account. From fifteen 
to eighteen children, living from two to three and a half 
miles from the school, use the van every day. Here, as 
at Kirkhampton, it was originally introduced to avoid 
the extravagance of maintaining a small and necessarily 
inefficient school in a tiny hamlet. At Dartington the 
school managers bought an old omnibus, which can 
accommodate ten passengers, early in 1899 for £^ los. 
This economy does not appear to have proved quite 
satisfactory, for some £11 have been already expended 
in repairs. The omnibus is usually full, and its journey 
is one of a httle over two miles. At first the cost of 
horse-hire was is. a journey, but this has since risen 
to IS. 6ii. As a rule the children are only conveyed to 
school, and walk home : in exceptionally bad weather 
the vehicle takes them back again in the evening. The 
Sutcombe van originated by voluntary arrangement 
among the residents. 

For each of these conveyances the Devon County 
Onmcj] has now made itself responsible. 

It is not easy to show by exact figures that the in- 
creased grant from improved attendance covers the 
incidental expenses, for it is impossible to say how 
many of the children using the conveyances would have 
been otherwise absent from school, but of the educational 
advantages of the system there can be no question. In 
aD the instances quoted the evidence upon this is 
identical. Wfiilst it is a remarkable fact that children 
who live far from school are often the most regular in 
attendance, it is also a fact that many of such children 
never go to school at all. Young children, after a walk 
of two or three miles, are physically and mentally unfit 
for instruction. Those of the age of four or five cannot 
walk so far, whereas if they attended school at that 
ag<e instead of at the age of seven, they would work 
easily with the rest of a class, and classification would 
he mocb simpler. Those who are brought to school 
in the morning invariably stay for the afternoon, and 
thus the two attendances per day are secured. 

For cbUdren who remain upon the school premises 
the whole day some mid-day meal ought to be prepared. 



Their food, which they usually bring with them, con- 
sisting of cold potatoes, pastiy or bread -and- jam, is 
insufficient, and has generally to be eaten in the open 
playground in all weathers. At Siddington, in Cheshire, 
arrangements were made last autumn for providing the 
children with a good wholesome dinner of hot stew, 
meat, gravy, potatoes, turnips or carrots, two piecea 
of bread, and a mug of water for each child. The 
cooking is done at her house by the wife of one of the 
neighbouring farmers, whose daughter carries the food 
to a disused room at the school. The cost of the cooking 
utensils and crockery was easUy defrayed by a " jumble " 
sale, and the charge of ijrf. per child is found to cover 
all expenses. 



American Letter 

By George H. Locke 

University of Chicago 

One of the hopeful signs of this age is the tendency to 
recognise the progress made by other peoples in other 
lands. Insularity and provincialism have long kept 
back progress, and the self-satisfaction of a narrow 
national life developing a smug patriotism has at last 
become ridiculous and distasteful. Generally this 
recognition has not been of a voluntary sort, but rather 
forced upon the thinking men of a nation by the struggle 
for commercial and industrial supremacy. The presstu^e 
thus exerted and the consequent pecuniary loss sus- 
tained, as well as the injury to national prestige, have 
stirred up inquiry into the change in social conditions 
that may have had some influence in bringing about this 
noticeable progress. 

We are very familiar, on this side of the water, with 
the " Made in Germany " scare that took possession of 
England a few years ago. We have had such qualms 
ourselves, but, thanks to an ever-watchful Congress 
that protects the interests of every one, no matter at 
how great a cost to the protected, we have not yet 
become really alarmed. We remember how the con- 
viction of progress in Germany, a sure conviction, 
because bom of actual loss that touched the pocket, 
was followed by Commissions of many kinds, but all 
with the object of visiting that country and seeking out 
the causes. 

Still later there have been rumours of an invasion of 
England, commercially and industrially (as well as 
socially), by the Americans; and at once we are visited 
by persons of liigh and low degree and many degrees, 
to seek out the reason why Jonathan can afford to leave 
home and emulate Alexander. Perhaps the history of 
two of the Commissions that have lately visited this 
country will give the best exposition of the subject. 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, having become convinced of the 
remarkable progress being made in this country, and 
having the business man's faith in seeing things, organised 
a Commission of men interested in trade and manu- 
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facture to visit America and see what was actually being 
done, and under what conditions. This Commission was 
as successful as a Conunission on such an errand could 
reasonably be supposed to be, but it was felt that these 
men told of conditions, rather than of causes that made 
these conditions possible. In other words, it was felt 
that, after all, if one would know the real cause of a 
nation's progress, he must imderstand the spirit of that 
nation, and that can be found only in a knowledge of the 
means by which the youth of the country are being 
educated. Mr. Mosely, therefore, organised a second 
Commission, composed of men engaged in educational 
work, and these we have had the pleasure of entertaining 
during the last few weeks of the year. 

A Commission is not a holy thing, even though it may 
be preceded by the term '* Royal," and the findings are 
therefore only more or less valuable. Only a small 
portion of the country can be visited, only a fleeting 
glance can be given to the part visited, and even then 
the observer may not be as skilful in observation as in 
after-dinner speaking. Again, there must always be the 
individual member who knows that things at home are 
better than anywhere else in the world, who casually 
observes other things, and where anything good is found 
remarks how the tendency to imitation takes possession 
of youth, both individually and nationally. But there 
is too often another kind of person, almost as dangerous ; 
he is carried away by everything new, and thinks that 
the nation he represents will never be happy until it gets 
it. He wants the recipe, Uke the American in the 
apocryphal story of the lawn at Wadham CoUege. 
Commissions are therefore composed of men Uke our- 
selves, and their usefulness, while not to be doubted, ought 
not to be over-estimated. That usefulness Ues not so 
much in a pubHshed report telling what ought to be 
done, as in the influence upon the minds of those who 
compose the Commission — men of learning, discrimina- 
tion, and influence in the nation. The Mosely Commis- 
sion has done us good ; it has made us consider carefully 
the reasons for our educational practice, for explanation 
to skilled and doubting interrogators makes necessary 
a careful inventory ; we have enjoyed meeting the 
individual members, and we hope that they have seen in 
this coimtry some things that may lead them to appre- 
ciate our efforts to develop a high national ideal. 

It is with special interest that we who are in educa- 
tional work notice that the great cause of this progress 
in all these coimtries seems to be acknowledged to fie in 
the provisions for the education of the youth. We are 
in this getting back to Aristotle's famous dictum — that 
education is the fundamental problem of politics. 
Education, it is true, reflects the national Ufe, but it is 
doing still more in this age — ^it is guiding the national 
life. It is this positive side of education that is re- 
sponsible for progress. 



Provincial Letter 



From our Correspondent 



We have received from the Librarian of Columbia University a 
copy of Prof. 'Luckey's Dissertation an the Training of Secondary 
Teachers in the United States. Its value as an historical mono- 
graph is increased by its full bibliographies. 



Thb past month has been particularly noteworthy on account 
of the large number of Educational Conferences which have t>een 
held. Most of the schools being closed for the holida]^, the 
teachers and others interested in Education have used part of 
their well-earned rest to meet and discuss many of the knotty 
points which have arisen, and to consider their position under 
the new authorities. I believe that all these Conferences, save 
two, were held in the Metropolis, and therefore do not come 
within the scope of a provincial letter ; but the two execptions, 
held in Leeds and Sheffield, were certainly not the least important, 
and a reference to them will conclude tl:d8 letter. 

Education Act, 1902 

Originally there were 333 new Education Authorities created 
by the Education Act, 1902, to take the place of the School 
Boards. This number has now been brought up to 334 by the 
' inclusion of the borough of Yeovil, whose boundaries wen 
extended for the purpose of bringing its population to over 
10,000. The new authorities comprise the Councils of every 
county and county borough, who are compelled to administer 
the provisions of the Act for all forms of education ; then there 
are the Councils of Boroughs, with populations of over 10,000, 
and of urban districts, with populations over 20,000. The 
Councils of Non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts are 
simply authorities for purposes of Part III. of the Act (Ele- 
mentary Education), and are termed minor authorities ; and 
they can, if they choose, relinquish their powers to the County 
Councils. Up to the present, seven have done so. viz.. Truro, 
St. Albans, Watford, Stafford, Warwick, Thomaby-on-Tees, 
and Bangor. In addition to these, however, one or two Borough 
Councils have entered into arrangements with the County 
Authorities, under which a joint committee of the two bodies 
has been constituted for the purpose of the Act within the 
boroughs. 

Thb Schemes 

The authorities administer the Act through Education Com- 
mittees composed of both members of the Conncils and non- 
members. These committees are constituted by schemes which 
have to be submitted to the Board of Education for approval 
All the schemes have been approved by the Board, but thirty- 
two of the authorities have not yet reached their "appointed 
day " — the date on which the Act comes into operation, fixed 
by the Act " the 28th day of March. 1903, or such other day 
not being eighteen months later." These authorities are the 
Counties of Durham, West Riding of Yorkshire, An^^esey. 
Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Pembroke, and Monmouth; the 
County Boroughs of Bradford, Cardiff, Newport, Oldham, Preston, 
and Swansea ; the Boroughs of Batley, Bridgwater. Brighouse, 
Darlington, Dewsbury, Durham, Harrogate, Jarrow. Keighley. 
Ossett, Rawtenstall, Southport, Stockton-on-Tees. Yeovil; and 
the Urban Districts of Abertillery. Ebbw Vale. Edmonton and 
Llanelly. 

The Welsh Opposition 

From the above it will be seen that the majority of the county 
authorities who have not yet put the Act into operation are 
Welsh. The counties of Breconshire and Radnorshire are excep- 
tions to the general rule, and they stand quite apart from their 
brother Councils in Wales in administering the Act with feumess 
and impartiality. Day after day one can read in the Press 
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instances ol the baishness with whicfi the noa- provided schools 
ia the IMncipality are being treated : and without entering into 
ion as to the Nonconformiat altitude with regard to 
the Act. I can only exproa a fervent hope that the system 
wliicb prevails at present oi only levying a rate for the benefit 
inf the provided schools will soon cease. 

ThB CoNFEKBNCaS 

The seventh annual Conference of the National Federation 
of Head-Teachers was held on January 5. 6, and 7. in the Pupil 
Teachers' College. Sheffield, and was attended by delegates 
from all parts of the Idogdom. Mr. T. Thorpe, of Leicester. 
was the new President, and delivered an interesting address. 
A number of papers were read and resolutions passed, and it 
may be said that the Conference was attended with every 
succras. The North of England Education Conference was 
held at Yorkshire College. Leeds, on January 8 and g. This is 
only the second year that the Conference has been held, and it 
IS therefore a matter (or congratulation that its promoters 
should have organised so large and important a gathering. 
Last year's Conference was held in Manchester, and next year, it 
is announced. Liverpool will be honoured. Among the subjects 
dealt with at the Conference were the Traimng of Teachers, 
Art Teaching, the Teaching of Enghsh, Commercial Education, 
the Co-ordination oi Schools, the Teaching of Music, Modern 
Languages, and the Teaching of Classics. I have given these 
vWlbjects in the order they appeared on the agenda. 



Defence of the Classics ' 

By Prof. J. S. Phillimore 

KOTBING is SO difficult as to write a short study on a 
great subject : the very name has come to connote 
an agreeable mendacity. But I want, if possible, to 
mark off a province of a great subject and remain 
within a strict definition. Two years ago I was asked 
to give a lecture to a society chiefly composed of students 
and schoolboys upon the place of Classics in education. 
Tliis paper is complementary to that ; it is not an appeal 
to the sympathetic or at least the open mind, but an 
attempt to sketch lines of defence and to suggest desirable 
alliances for the conflict. 

Now, our first and greatest difficulty is to put our 
adversaries on the defensive — or rather, on the con- 
structive. They will not avow their assumed principles ; 
they will not state their major premisses. They never 
say what is their ideal or idea of education. Every 
classicist, I presume, is able to formulate what he con- 
siders the main purpose of education, because his whole 
system belongs organically to its end. Our opponents 
sometimes suggest that they agree with our objects 
but impugn our methods, and sometimes — more often — 
imply that they reject oiu' whole theory. Reject it in 
favour of what ? Here we cannot get them into the 
open ; and it is of prime importance that we should, 
for if once their assumed principles came to light, we 



could call to our support great and powerful interests, 
spiritual and intellectual, which at present do not appear j 
to apprehend how deeply they are involved in this ' 
question. 

Now, so far as the opposition to classics comes from 
what we may call, with all due reservation, the Com- 
merciaj Outcry— a nickname is always a bit of a lie : 
perhaps that is why it is such a favourite form of argu- 
ment — let us carry it home to its first principles, and I 
the bases of conflict are these : a liberal education versus ^ 
a technical education. We hold that an education 
which leads nowhere beyond a profession, a livelihood, 
is just as much a training to a trade when the subjects 
of it are electrical engineering or botany or entomology, 
as when it teaches a mechanic the use of carpentering- J 
tools or the business of farming. 

Well, if that is what is wanted, let that be what i»^ 
stated and argued. Let the public be told plainly: 
" Large classes which hitherto have received a liberal 
education are in future to get a technical education. 
Henceforth education is to be directed, from the be- 
ginning, to the acquisition of a trade ; we will have an 
education which pays, not an education which educates r " 
unless we are to talk of educating a dog to sporting 
purposes or a horse to harness. I am not arguing 
against them or their conception, but only asking 
them, if that is what they want, not to be ashamed 
to call it by its name and let it go naked. It is idle 
to go about declaiming that limes have changed. 
What is out of date ? The means we employ, or the 
end we propose ? If the means, we are all ready to 
adapt, and develop, and adopt : but if the end, the _ 
ideal — then let us have it confessed. 

Next, if technical training is what is wanted, then I • 
think we should proceed to draw out these consequences 
from it. A liberal education, as we understand the term, 
is before all things an education in humanity — the know- 
ledge, management, and government of men. The acutest 
of all theorists of government, Macchiavelli, takes Livy 
for a text whereby to read the political experience of 
his own time. Queen Mary Tudor was sent a copy of 
Thucydides, as a handbook to tlie art of government. 
Every modern joumahst tliinks he can give long odds 
to all three i but he is wrong. The quality and efficacy 
of the training have not altered ; the alteration is this, 
that we have used them, and are using them still, but 
not for the equipment of princes — but to instruct the 
whole mass of the people (which gets higher education 
at all) in a school of government and self-government. 
Tlie schooling which a Dufferin or a Cromer had 1 
is only a new stage in the carefully developed and 1 
adapted national tradition of classical study under 
wfiich Warren Hastings and Impey were bred at 
Westminster a century before. And if there is one 
thing which as a nation we can justly boast, it is in 
nnastery of the arts of administration. Only, where 
we needed one proconsular mind in the eighteenth 
century, we need a thousand to-day : we have got them 
by the great increase of area which liberal education 
now covers. And lastly, the intelligent, directing core 
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of every constituency in the kingdom has the same 
gitts in some degree, and trained in the same school, 
the same instinct of administration and govemmeDt 
which is in the last restort. knowledge of humanity- 
I only want to suggest tactics, not develop theory ; 
50, in conclusion, I would say here that what we ought 
to show is this— if you are going to make liberal education 
the exception, and technical or apprentice education the 
rule, you will create an intellectual oligarchy in that 
department of intellect which most influences politics. 
The results may be estimated. I am only pleading 
that this great line of argument may not be neglected. 

Next, we should enlist every teacher, of any Uterature 
whatever. Our cause is really one. Now. this is a 
much more complicated matter. There are those who 
admit the ideal of a liberal education, but say that 
it can be acquired through modem languages as well 
as ancient. It is said, sometimes in good faith and 
sometimes in bad faith, but very seldom with full 
knowledge. I should like the witness to be produced 
who is a competent scholar in an ancient and a modern 
language, who shaU testify to the superiority of the 
modem as a teaching instrument. Equal in themselves 
they might possibly be (though some declare that a dead 
language is ipso facto a better instrument for mental 
discipline) — grant it for the moment : but still you 
must reckon with this fact, that the classical way is a 
method which has been developed, adapted, nationalised, 
to our own needs for at least (our hundred years. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that modem languages 
are now taught in this country under pretty much 
the limitations and imperfections which hampered the 
teaching of Greek in England three hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

I will not allow that there is any deep quarrel 
between ancient and modeni : every boy ought 
to learn at least two modem languages with his 
classics. Wilt any modem -language teacher prefer a 
boy who has got a smattering of science rather than a 
smattering of Latin or Greek ? You can teach a boy 
French without Latin, but what is his French worth ? 
Give him Latin first, and then teach him French ; and 
he is equipped to teach himself any Romance language, 
and know his English better into the bargain. This 
aspect of education ought not to be so much neglected : 
what teaches a man to teach himself ? What teaches 
him how to read ? You hear plenty of complaints 
about " the lost art oi reading " : I don't think that 
fault can be laid at our door. Modem languages have 
been made the cat's-paw of the commercial anti-educa- 
tionists ; no self-respecting modem -language teacher 
of a university or higher school wishes to confine his 
subject within the narrow hmits of commercial utility. 
His ideals are the same as ours — a literary- and humane 
training, a subject treated according to its deserts, and 
not according to its market. Only, what we ask is, 
that the modern language should grow up to the same 
standards of thoroughness, the same disciplinary effect- 
iveness (in fact, all that we imderstand by the word 
"scholarship"), that in classics have been moulded 



and developed through centuries. "Styom 

no jealousy : if a boy is taught Latin and French st 
school in a scholarly fashion, it is indifferent to me 
whether he goes on to study Latin on an Honours 
standard at the imiversity or Romance Philology and 
Literature — when that Chair comes to exist. But I cannot 
see that his Romance teacher could wish him otherwise 
grounded than his Latin professor would wish. And I 
am sure his French teacher will discover (what his Latin 
teacher knows already) that the real commercial anti- 
educationist will think Romance Philology just as 
bad a waste of time as Greek ever was. If our modeni 
language friends would once see that what the anti- 
educationist attacks is not really one language or 
another, one subject or another, but all that we mean 
by scholarship, in whatever department found ; then, 
I would say, here is another natural alhance against the 
invader. 

And just the same is true of Enghsh Uterature : I 
don't think we classical men contend that not only 
Greek and Latin are the best staple training (exceptional 
cases barred) (or the average boy, but that every boy 
should stick to these languages, and carry them up to 
a higher stage : for my own part, I would just as soon 
a boy used lus classics as a take-off for a scholarly study 
of English. And at least one eminent teacher of English 
agrees that a boy cannot anywhere else gain the scholarly 
habit and method so well, which he needs to apply to 
whatever matter he studies. 

In (act, my main thesis here is to urge that we do 
not avail ourselves enough o( this line of defence, viz., 
to appeal to any teacher of any literature, and ask 
him these two questions : Are not the chief qualifications 
you would wish your student to possess, a dose attention 
to method, to the logic of a lariguage or a literature, 
an exact sense of the proper correspondence betweoi 
thoughts and words, an eye to perceive laws, con- 
nections, analogies, developments ? And if so, can 
you point to a better training than the study of the 
two great races who carried to their acme the faculties 
of intellect and will respectively, expressing thera 
in languages respectively unsurpassed for delicacy 
and force — in which every modem European tongue 
has its roots ; especially when it is a study which 
has been developed, adapted, and improved through 
centuries to put the best possible machinery into it as 
an engine o( education ? 

That sounds hke a peroration, but I have one more 
consideration. How do we stand to history as a subject 
of education ? 

We hear of the enormous recent mcrease in the 
numbers of the Modem History School at Oxford. 
I had it on the highest possible authority that 
the increase is an empty sweUing. The study of 
history may do many things ; it may take the place 
of novel-reading ; it may help a man to find reasons 
in support of what he wishes to beheve or defend ; 
or, lastly, it may impart, and in turn receive improve- 
ment from, the historical spirit. If this last, then it 
must have just those qualities of thoroughness, scholar- 
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ship, intdlectual honesty, which we believe are best 
inspired by a we 11 -methodised study of an exact language 
and the memorials therein embodied. But this is not 
all. The two men who have, perhaps, done most in 
the last century to found a school of history in England 
and France — Freeman and Fustel de Coulanges — ^both 
denied the arbitrary frontier which parts ancient 
from modem history, both wrote with authority on a 
period of fifteen hundred years. 
iSNow, no one can draw a precise limit and say 
"/History cannot pass an unbiased judgment till 
aiter such and such lapse of years " ; but it is not 
extravagant to say that we have not yet reached a 
cool verdict on the history of the Reformation period. 
Yet if such a thing as philosophy of history exists, 
and if it is worth acquiring, it must surely be derived 
from periods remote enough to be treated as scientific 
specimens, not as a thicket from which to cut sticks 
for modem quarrels. And no first-hand work can he 
done in fifteen hundred years of our era without know- 
ledge of Latin- — and good knowledge of Latin. For 
example, if I am studying the Reformation period 1 
must read Erasmus' Latin ; and how can I get at the 
values of Erasmus" phrases, full of quotation and 
allusion as they are, without knowing something of 
Cicero and Terence ? Froude — to say nothing of his 
Casar — in his Erasmus takes the humanist to witness 
to his conception of Henry VltL's character in the 
words, " I never saw a man so corJulits." Froude 
renders this " keariy " : any Latin scholar would have 
known that it means " 'cute, sagacious "^a very 
different matter. You need to know Latin to read 
seriously at all the history of the Middle Ages ; that 
is a truism. But to read the Renaissance historians, 
you need to know l^tin hke a scholar. Take even 
Greek : a man can make no serious, first-hand docu- 
mented study of the history of half Europe down to 
the Fall of Constantinople unless he can read Greek. 
When Mr. York Powell was appointed Professor of History 
at Oxford, it was said the first thing he did was to go over 
to Paris and take a course at the Ecole des Chartes, the 
school of Fustel de Coulanges, the historian of ancient 
and modem periods alike, the man who based history 
on scholarly first-hand study of documents. Professor 
Bury, at Cambridge, is no ordinary scholar, but a 
skilled editor of Greek texts as well as a historian of 
antiquity. Classics are not needed for the so-called 
tiistory student who listens and swallows and copies 
and commits to memory : but neither are such men 
needed. But we should call to our alliance every 
man who has the ideal what a history school should 
be, how undisseverable history and literature are, 
how hopeless it is for anybody to take any historical 
view of any breadth over European history (except' 
through second-hand spectacles), unless he can read 
Greek and Latin. 

These are suggestions rather than completed argu- 
ments. Let me sum up in a few lines my main thesis. 
We must convince people that we are not merely defend- 
ing an old privileged position ; that we are not fighting 



to keep out other subjects, which on our own principlci I 
have the same tendency as ours. Classics are the 1 
first line of defence for all humane or liberal education. 
An attack on us is an attack on Arts altogether. And 
it is a sad mistake if we cannot by agreement or conces- 
sion or re- arrangement get the whole body of Arts to 
combine against the anti-educationists. Our real 
enemies are equally enemies to- the studying of any 
others arts subject on a university standard. The cat's- 
paws will only get the Cyclopian charity of being eaten 
last. 

I deeply regret that some of our friends at Oxford I 
and Cambridge should be defending untenable positions % 
instead of rallying all men of good will for the real ' 
struggle between education and technical training pure 
and simple, A Classical Association should open its doors 
so wide that every teacher of a literary or Unguistic 
subject might easily and naturally enter. We cannot 
better invite them than by proving that the spirit of 1 
scholarship is itself greater than any one subject to ' 
which it may be applied ; that all we understand by 
real scholarship — how to think with largeness and yet 
with precision, to be honest and yet subtle — (and it is 
the finest intellectual instrument that has ever been 
produced), whatever end you wish to turn it to, is still . 
most thoroughly acquired by this old, laborious, and I 
richly repaying gymnastic of the mind. 

Note. — I hope the meaning will be clear which I have I 
given to " technical " in this paper. I risked a certain I 
injustice in the use of it, in order to avoid such words J 
as " banausic " or ■' bread -studies." — J, S. P. 



Educational Principles 

II. The Point of View 

By Prof. John Adams ] 

University of London 

In an article dealing with the English Public Schools, 
Mr. Oscar Browning refers to the subordination of the ' 
masters to the boys, and blames the ArnoJdian legend 
for this state of aCtairs. Whatever the cause, subordina- 
tion of the kind suggested is to be deplored. Yet there 
is a sense in which it is necessary that the teacher should 
be subordinate to the pupil, ft is not merely that the 
school exists for the pupil, not for the master, but that, 
as a matter of educational principle, the master must 
subordinate himself to the boy, if any real teaching is 
to be done. Unless the master is able and willing to 
approach the subject to be taught from the pupil's 
point of view, success is impossible. He must stoop to 
conquer. 

To know the boy is for the teacher the beginning of 
wisdom. The master who is too haughty to study his 
boys, who teaches by the grace of God, who believes 
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that he can impart whatever knowledge he will by work- 
ing from without at his own level, is deceiving himself. 
Out of the fulness of his knowledge he keeps continually 
pouring forth, taking it for granted that he is at the same 
time pouring in. But the two processes are not neces- 
sarily connected. As David Stow used to tire his more 
superficial students by repeating : " A thing is not given 
till it is taken ; a lesson is not taught till it is learned," 
To ensure that the pupil's learning shall correspond to the 
master's teaching, we must adopt not the point of view 
which the pupil ought to have, but the point of view which 
he actually has. Till the master sees the subject through 
the pupil's eyes, he cannot hope to do any real teaching. 
Coleridge is right when he tells us that " we cannot make 
another comprehend our knowledge until we first com- 
prehend his ignorance." Only one aspect of this truth 
is represented in the saying current in the common- 
room, that masters often fail because they have never 
been boys. It must not be forgotten that by introspec- 
tion we may find within ourselves a great deal that does 
not as yet exist in the minds of our pupils. We must 
interpret our pupil's experience of the present in terms 
of our own experience of the past : but in the process 
we must be careful to resist the temptation to read into 
our past experience what is only in our present. We 
are all willing to admit this as an abstract commonplace, 
but when we come to apply it in our daily work, we 
sometimes feel it so irksome that we find it convenient 
to desert the point of view of the pupil's ignorance in 
favour of the point of view of our own knowledge. 

The power of throwing ourselves back to the pupil's 
point of view in dealing with a given lesson, can be 
acquired only at the cost of much practice. The teacher 
who attempts it " as he goes along " finds great difficulty, 
and indeed does worse work than if he had retained the 
adult view throughout. Tlie vacillation between the 
two points of view results inevitably in confusion. The 
matter to be taught ought to be carefully examined 
before the lesson begins, and abstraction made of all 
the side-lights that aid the master, but are lacking to 
to the pupil. This implies a knowledge of the contents 
of the pupil's mind, a knowledge that can never be 
anything but very imperfect. The power of the master 
over the mind of the pupil varies directly as the degree 
of perfection with which the content of the pupil-mind 
is known. Given a general knowledge of the laws of 
mental action, a clear and sympathetic recall of his 
own mental attitude at the present age of his pupils, 
and a fair knowledge of the present content of the 
pupils' minds, and the master has those minds in his 
power so long as he is willing to govern them by obeying 
their laws. The really good teacher is seldom surprised 
at the way his pupils take things. 

We are not dealing here with the deeper question 
of character-building, but are confining ourselves to the 
technical process of teaching. If the three conditions 
noted above are unfulfilled, there can be nothing but 
unworkmanlike bunghng. "Teachers of quick intuitions 
and ready sympathies will muddle through the toils of 
ignorance with the minimum of evil : but at the best. 



nature exacts her toU from all who disregi 

whether from ignorance or indifference. 

Even when the teacher has the necessary knowledge 
of the working of the mind and the nature of its content, 
he may misapply it. He may err on the side of being too 
psychological ; he may adopt the wrong attitude towards 
his pupils, and treat them more as subjects of study 
than as human beings to be guided and formed. In Great 
Britain at all events this danger is not formidable, and 
may well be left to the care of Professor Munsterberg. 

A much more likely hne of error is that the teacher, 
in adopting the pupil's point of view, will realise so clearly 
the state of ignorance with which he is dealing, that he 
becomes inclined to do too much for the pupil. It has 
to be remembered that in working from the pupil's 
point of view we are to arouse lines of action from the 
pupil as centre. It is no part of a teacher's business 
to save his pupils trouble, but rather to cause them 
to take trouble of the right kind. In the actual process 
of teaching, the pupils should always do the greater 
part of the work. Preaching has been defined as " an 
animated dialogue with one part left out." In teaching, 
if any part is left out, it must be the teacher's. It is 
your silly, blustering teacher who comes to his class 
without 'preparation, and compounds with his con- 
science by straining his vocal chords. After an hour's 
vigorous talk and bustle lie feels tired, but the glow 
of moral satisfaction compensates him. He forgete 
that the test of work done has to be apphed not to the 
teacher but to the pupils. Speaking generally, the 
master does too much work during the class hour, 
and too Uttle before it. For this gospel of throwing 
the work on the pupil offers Uttle comfort to the indo- 
lent master. In order that the pupil may do most of 
the work during the lesson, the master must do most 
of the work before it. The art of omission is one of 
the most difficult, but is one of the most essential for 
the skilful teacher. Even an after-dinner story depends 
for its success on a careful preparation of the order of 
presentation, and the matters to be omitted. Let 
every teacher who has suffered under a badly told tale 
with its irritating repetitions, misplacements and 
harking s- back, reflect upon the case of the pupil worried 
under the unconsidered ramblings of a master who 
works from his own point of view, and has taken 
little trouble to be clear even about that. 
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Mr. Oscar Browning, in the course of an address o 
Training of Teachers," at a meeting of the Metropolitaa Board 
Teachers' Association on January 33, said ; " In training scliool- 
maslers, we are purifying the stream of national life at its 
source. . ■ . For £ve- and- thirty years it has been the ideal of 
educational reformers to construct a ladder from the Board 
School to the University. . . . But the University of this idea. 
is not the University of Liverpool, of Manchester, of Birmingham. 
or even of IjMidon. but the old Universities ol Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. ■ . ■ Whatever local eSorts may be made for the training 
of teachers, no obstacle should be put in the way of any leacber 
who wishes to be trained at Oxford or at Cambridge, but tfiwi 
should rather be a.ssisted in reahsing his desire." 
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Memorabilia 



January 



S,6. and 7. — Seventh Annual Conference o( the National Federa- 
tioB ol Head Teachcw' Associations at Sheffield. Mr. T. Thorpe, 
tbc new Presidenl, delivered an inaugural address, 

7. — Thirteenth annual meeting of the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries for Education at Ihe London County Council 
Chamber. An address was delivered by Mr. P. EUord, Oxford. 
7. — Sir John Gorst spoke at the Lydney Secondary School. 
7, S. and 9. — Mr. A. J. Shepheard, Cbairmau of the Technical 
Education Board (London County Council), and member of the 
Jtosely Education Cammission. opened a Conference of Teachers 
from elementary and secondary schools and technical institutions 
II the Cbebea Polytechnic. Mr, Mackinder, Mr. Graham Wallas. 
Six John Cockbum and other? took part in the proceedings ; in 
COtuieclioo with which a Geographical Exhibition was held, 

8 and g. — North of England Educational Conference at Leeds. 
Pn>f. Bodington and Prof, Sadler presiding. " The Training of 
Testtho^." " Art Teaching." " The Teaching o( EngUsh," " The 
Teaching ol Classics," "The Co-ordination of Schools." and 
■' Commercial Education " were among the subjects discussed. 
Xexi year's conference will be held at Liverpool, 

g. — Annual Conference of the Assistant Masters' Association at 
Mercers' School, Holbom. Addressi by Mr. T. E. Page ; paper on 
" Theory and Practice in Teaching." by Prof. John Adams. 

11. — Joint Conference of Educational Associations at Cily of 
London School ; Chairman. Right Hon. A. H. Dyke-Acland. Mr. 
J. W. Hesdlam opened a discussion as to the age at which it is 
dsiiable to transfer children from the primary to the secondary 
school. A publishers' exhibition was held in connection with the 
umlcrence. 

11. — Twentieth annual meeting of the Incorporated Assoda* 
uon of Assistant Mistresses in PubUc Secondary Schools at 
Nntlingtull High School. Miss Charlotte L. Laurie's presidential 
aJdress. followed by discussion on " Conditions of Tenure " (seven 
IS adopted), on " Education Act," " Overcrowding," and 
" SpedaUsation." 

—Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland : General 
Coolerence at the Cily of London School. Sir Obver Lodge, the 
w President, delivered an address, in which he emphasised the 
Med fra- reform in English schools, and not least in the great public 
KbMds. Dr. Butcher, Mr. Bous&eld, Canon Lyltelton, Miss 
FuihfiiU. and others look part in the two daj-s' proceedings, 

—Annual Conference oj the Incorporated Association of 
HndmasleiB at the Guildhall. Canon Bell dehvered presidential 
Mr. W. C. Fletcher spoke on his experience with the 
IMly Comimssion in Amenca. 
. I).— Annual General Meeting of the Privale Schools' Associa- 
'a (Incorporated) at the College of Preceptors. In the atoence 
U the retiring President, Mr. A. Millar Inglis presided ; Dr. F. 
Arthur Sibly. the new President, dehvered an address. 

16, — Aooual meeting of the Public Schools' Science Masters' 
A'KKiaUon at Weaiminater School, The President of the Asso- 
dilion, Prof. W, A, TUden, F,R.S., delivered an address, and 
Mwog these who look part in the proceedings were : Prof, Arm- 
•Ooiig and Sir. W. C. Fletcher. Sir M. Foster was elected Presi- 
*«' ior the ensuing year. 

16— Annual meeting of the Association of Women University 
^ncben at Bedford College. Miss Maitland. Principal of Somer- 



ville College, Oxford, delivered her presidential address. It w 
stated that the supply of science and modem language teachers 1 
during the last year had proved quite inadequate to meet 1 
demand, 

18. — Bishop of Stepney's letter in the Tinui on the Church and | 
the London Cxiunty Council election, 

18. — Archbishop Bourne spoke on the Education Act, 1903. and \ 
the coming London County Council elections, at Ihe annual dinner 
of the Cathohc Association. 

so. — Annual meeting of National Home-Beading Union at the 
Mansion House ; address by Right Hon, Sir W, R, Anson. M.P. 

33.— <lenetal meeting of the MalhcmaticalAssocialiDi) at King's 
College, Strand, 

jj. — The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke at Canterbury on 
the Church question and Education. 

23. — Metropolitan Board teachers' Association General 
Meeting. Mr. Oscar Browning's address 00 " The Training of 
Teachers " (see p. 78). 

2;. — Sir William White's address at the Mansion House; 
annual meeting and prize- distribution, City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Sir William said, 10 the course o( his remarks : " We 
must make a new departure. . , . But let the situation be faced 
deliberately. Do not let us rush into a servile copying of foreign 
methods, however good they may be. Do not let us be ashamed 
to learn m any school where there are useful facts to be learned 
and experience to be gained, but let us fasten ourselves on what 
we have, and in no small degree on our own experience endeavonr 
as a nation to secure a system which shall be complete from bas« 
to summit, and which shall be duly graduated and made as a 
whole eflective and efficient," 

36, — Parents' National Educational Union. Meeting at 
98 Harley Street. Dr. Colman on "Growing Girls." 

29. — Eleventh annual meeting of the .Association of Technical 
Institutions, at LeatberaeUers' Hall. Sir John Wolfe Barry, Mr. 
Martineau, and Prof. Werthejmer were succeeded rrapectively by 
Sir John Goret, Mr. G. H. Pope, and Principal Wells — as President. 
Treasurer, and Secretary. 

39.— Mr. Choate at the Queen's Hall ; priie-giviag to the 
scholars of the L.C.C., T.E.B. 



Memoranda 



February 



I Agricultur 



4.— Mr. A. D. Hall on " Recent Research 1 
the Royal Institution. 

11. — Archbishop of Canterbury distributes the pnies at the 
High School for Girls. Graham Street, Eaton Square. 

ij. ^National Society of French Masters in England ; prize- 
giving at the Mansion House. The French Ambassador is ex- 
pected lo be present. 

ig. — Series of lectures on educational subjects starts at the 
Carpenters' Hall ; Lord Avebury will preside. 

14. — The Prince and Princess of Wales present prizes to 
students at the Battersea Polytechtiic and open a new block of 
buildings in the women's department. 

16. — Northampton Institute, prize-giving; Lord Kelvin to 

[Announcements of forthcoming meetings are invited, and 
should reach the Editor by the ajnd of the month.] 
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Our Leaders 

II. J. F. Herbart 

(1776-1841) 

In a course of lectures hostile to Herbart a German 
professor has recently expressed his astonishment 
that the influence of this man is " undiminished " 
in the Fatherland and " greater than ever " abroad ; 
that, in fact, it is " surpassed by the influence of 
no other theorist," perhaps not by that of " all 
others put together." 

Where, asked the lecturer, is the secret of this 
fascination ? Partly, he answered, in the ripe 
impressiveness of Herbart's manner, the authorita- 
tiveness, the convincing precision of his language; 
partly also in the practical fruitfulness of his doc- 
trines. 

Followers of Herbart would go further than this, 
and claim for his system psychological acuteness 
and missionary significance. But the state of 



opinion in Britain is so peculiar, represented on 
the one side by " enthusiasm " and on the other 
by misunderstanding, that a writer is well nigh 
prohibited by the exigencies of controversy from 
presenting, in temperate form, the leading principles 
of the philosopher. There is every inducement 
to neglect the calm task of exposition, and to seek, 
in the controversial arena, to lay some of the many 
spectres which hover threateningly around. 

" Many " indeed. It would be an easy task 
to show, for example, that Herbart was not 
" indifferent to natural science," but its lifelong 
advocate; that he recommended not only calling 
forth, by means of a wise instruction, the "self- 
activity " (Selbstthatigkeit) of the pupil, but 
— in language that would deUght " heuristic " 
apostles — the awakening of a " capacity for in- 
vestigation " (Fahigkeit zxun Forschen) ; that in 
a remarkable passage of his greatest work he anti- 
cipated by twenty years some of the most charac- 
teristic proposals of Frobel;* and that he held 
" modem " views on manual training, the teaching 
of languages, and the teaching of mathematics- 
recommending, among other things, that exercises 
in counting, weighing, and measuring should pie- 
cede the formal study of the last subject. 

In truth, one of the greatest reasons for Herbart's 
high authority in the educational world is his 
encyclopaedic width of view, his complete absence 
of one-sidedness, the sureness and the sanity with 
which he treats all that he touches. The claim 
may be disputed, for Herbart's views have un- 
doubtedly suffered distortion at the hands of Ziller 
and other followers ; as a consequence, the term 
" Herbartianism " has come to have a partisan 
import. But the claim is sound nevertheless. 

Still, there is one doctrine which educators have 
rightly seized upon as in some degree distinctive 
of Herbart — the doctrine that " Instruction " is 
the most significant and fundamental task of edu- 
cation. He never ignored other agencies, habit, 
personal influence, and the Uke ; he never forgot 

* See Felkin's translation of the AUgemeine Pddagogik, pp. 158-59^ 
Herbart recommeDds that sticks, coloured balls, plants and the like 
be placed close to the cradle of the baby. 
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individuality or the claims of practical life. But 
he saw more clearly than other educationists that 
a poverty-stricken mind was inevitably insensitive 
to appeal and incapable of elevated interests, and 
that, as a consequence, instruction — the building- 
up of a rich and articulated circle of thought — was 
an agency of unique momentousness, not the 
comparatively unimportant thing which it seemed 
to Locke. Here, not in secondary doctrines of 
" Culture Stages," " Formal Stages," or " Concen- 
tration," is the essence of his teaching. For before 
his eyes had come the vision of how portentously 
\'ital were ideas ; how, entering the mind from 
without, they endowed it with a capacity to which 
otherwise it could never attain — the capacity to 
*' apperceive " new things, to see meanings, to 
respond to moral appeals, to have interests. Was 
the vision self-begotten, or did it correspond to 
objective realities ? Can we deny that a soul, 
deprived long enough of mental food, will form 
around itself a carapace of insensibility, the wonder 
and the despair of preacher and reformer ? No 
ghostly phantom of unnurtured " self-activity," 
crouching as for spring in the gloomy caverns of the 
soul, will avail for its salvation one whit more than 
" vital force " will avail to save a starving Vorticella. 
The immense significance of apperception for 
the mental and moral Ufe of man, its generation 
out of ideas, its relation to Interest and thus to 
Character — this, though not the entire message 
of Herbart, is its most weighty part ; and it is 
based, let us observe, not on metaphysics or on 
any system of technical psychology, but on concrete 
psychical facts themselves. How to create elevated 
Interests— it is the question of the hour ; the 
question that is forcing itself more and more on 
churches and philanthropists. Just three months 
ago Mr. Ritchie declared at Aberdeen that " people 
must acquire Interests unless they are to live by 
appetite alone." Was it an echo of Herbart ? 
Scarcely, perhaps ; and yet Herbart's life-long mes- 
sage was that Virtue could best be served by the 
building up of Interests in Nature and in Man, and 
that such Interests, resting as they do on appercep- 
tion, are thespecial and sacred charge of the teacher. 



The Examination Chaos 

By Cloudesley Brereton 



SECOND ARTICLE 

The creation of ad hoc examination bodies with 
this conflicting jurisdiction over the unfortunate schools 
can only be compared to the multiplicity of ad hoc 
bodies in local government, which came to light ia 
Mr, Justice Smith's remarkable report on the subject 
i.i r876, and was remedied by the County Council Act 
of 1888, which absorbed and unified the greater number 
of them. Lack of touch between the schools and these 
practically irresponsible bodies and the absence of any 
central control to take the lead have been, no doubt, 
largely contributory causes. Certainly we can hardly 
blame the greater number of these examination bodies. 
Called into being by the deeply felt need of demanding 
a minimum standard of attainment from those who 
were entering the universities or the professions, they 
were obliged until recently to work more or less on their 
own lines. As far as possible they consulted the opinion 
of individual schoolmasters, but they were unable to 
consult the profession as a whole, partly because it was 
still largely unorganised, partly because it had not yet 
realised the disintegrating effect of external examinations, 
much less had reflected that standards might be main- 
tained and safeguarded inside the schools by less onerous 
methods than that of outside audit and stocktaking. 
No doubt the strong sporting instinct which has made 
the competition for scholarships overshadow and obscure 
the deeper meaning of education, and the craving for 
tangible or apparently tangible results in the shape 
of passes, have also been accountable (or the fact 
that in England we have rather neglected to look 
on schools as wholes and the boys as a phalanx, who 
one and all have to be marshalled on the road of educa- 
tion. Rather, we have concentrated our attention on 
sifting out the clever individual, and have ignored the 
rest as more or less waste products, or fancied they were 
only a little worse than the top sample. Once we 
look on the school as a whole we see what a terrible 
disintegrating and disturbing element the present 
system is, notwithstanding the many minor improve- 
ments that have been lately introduced into it. 

(i) Let us first take the school itself. 

The last year of a boy's life at school is admittedly 
the most valuable to himself and to the school. Yet 
this year at present is the one which is most cut up and 
broken into by examinations. The examinations for 
pass examinations, government examinations, and 
scholarships go on more or less the whole year round. 
There is, in fact, no close time for the larger schools. 
Nor is this all ; not only are pupils constantly going up 
for examinations, but in addition the majority of those 
in the highest forms are working at different programmes, 
whether army, university, or professional. Even scholar- 
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Hr Mdrrav will be pleased to tend to any addresa, poii Em. 
« copy oE his Eddcatiohai. Catai.ogus (71 pp ) containing 

lists of the Homi and ScMdoI Libran/, Stcondary Education Till- 
baoki, Handy Classical Mapt. Progrissivt Scintt Siriis, Sludtnl's 
Maituals, UHlvirsily Manuali, Sir Wm, Smith's Eittcationat 
Striti. Claii-boohi, Diaionarits . tie. tu. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, containing specimen -pages, of new 
school-books can be obtained on application ; and facilities 
are given to teachers to examine certain books with a. view to 
adoption in class. The followmg is an extract from the in- 
troduction to Mr. Murray's Educational Catalogob : 

" In presenting this Catalogue. Mr. Murray is aware that 
the changes in Educational practice demand a constant re- 
yisioo, and acareful reinforcement of the list of books for 
school use. . . . The new books will be found 10 combine 
several advantages. They meet the fresh development in the 
methods of leaching without a blind or hasty imitation of any 
foreign mode!. Foreign example is useful in helping us to 
improve our own habits, but it may do more harm than good 
if it is directly copied and reproduced. Mr. Murray's new 
educational publications, while sound and modern In plan, 
will be found to be thorouglily English books, and to be 
written with a due appreciation of what is best at home and 
abroad. Nor is the reform conhned to the contents of books 
only. Thongb it should not be too exquisite for use, yet the 
exterior of a school'book should be attractive, and with re- 
gard to type and binding. Mr. Murray has endeavoured to 
make his publications as gcud as possible. Finally, the im- 
proved facilities in book-illustration and map. making enable 
the publisher to issue these volumes at prices that would have 
been impossible in the days o( more expensive production." 
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i Oxford and Cambridge require a more or less 
t preparation. Thus not only is the boy's time 
but the work of the class, as a whole, is seriously 
jted. The anonymous critic quoted by the 
Association Committee admirably describes the 
bus engendered. 

isider first the ablest boys, candidates for scholar- 
r exhibitions. Successive scholarship competi- 
:Responsions,' ' Preliminary ' or ' Additional ' ex- 
ions at Oxford or Cambridge, college entrance 
atriculation tests, added to the indispensable 
examinations on work done and for the adjudi- 
if school awards, break up the year with harassing 
(pensive) absences, and not much less than a 
' of a boy's whole time is wasted in examinations ; 
the preparation of the set-books on subjects 
hes seriously upon the remainder left available. 
I less able boys the latter form of encroachment 
k much more serious. In practice for one, two 
ejctreme cases), three terms of the final school 
lys must be withdrawn from parts or the whole 
school curriculum, forfeiting the stimulus, the 
on, and the interest that attaches to collective 
, and must be set in ones and twos to prepare 
icular subjects or authors imposed by the autho- 
riiose regulations he must conform in each detail. 
te matters worse, the examinations are timed 
Kspective of school terms, and as a net result 
I more idleness, more bad and broken and un- 
I work, than any other single course to which 
point." 

«t us next consider the effect on the curricula. 
Iw effects are equally disastrous. Only those 
I which figure in the final examination have 
mce of receiving fair attention at school, because 
ont for a pass or a prize. The others owing to 
gestion that exists in nearly all time-tables are 
y neglected by boys and masters alike, and if 
' or two can be filched from them all the better, 
otamination -driven will have more time thereby 
Ibject which figures in the examination list. In 
ises the list of subjects is far too narrow. The 
tips at public schools and especially at the 
ties are, in this respect, thereby producing exces- 
icialisation to the detriment of general culture. 
E witnesses cited by the British Association Com- 
say : " Entrance scholarship examinations at 
and Cambridge, especially those given for mathe- 
uid science, mischievously affect ' general train- 
id encourage undue specialisation. The coil of 
(tem propagates itself downward through the 
chools into the preparatory schools." 
veisity scholarship examinations lead to over- 
BtioQ ; hardly any encouragement is given now 
Duble man at either Cambridge or Oxford, The 
Bge of knowledge exacted for mathematical 
hips and the inordinate amount of experience 
og problems which a candidate must now possess 
{sic) a specialisation on mathematics which is 
f very detrimental to general development of 



the mind, and tends (sic) to atrophy of the imaginative 
faculties which require literary nourishment." 

" Scholarship examinations do certainly bring irre- 
sistible pressure to bear in favour of early and in- 
judicious specialisation. So far as scholarships go the 
classical boy does well to discard all mathematics, 
modem languages, and science, the mathematician to 
renounce classics and modern languages, &c. Examiners 
approach their subject as specialists and judge accord- 
ingly, while they give little or no weight to a sound 
background of training on other subjects." 

Nor is the corresponding defect of superficiality 
unknown in certain types of examinarions. In order to 
secure honours the pupil is tempted to take up far more 
subjects than he can naturally master, with the result 
that, in many things, he acquires a mere smattering 
which itself is very speedily forgotten. 

(3) Let us next consider the effect on the master. 
The teacher is subjected to a twofold temptation, to 
neglect the non-candidates who will never figure on the list 
of failures, and who probably need more care and atten- 
tion than the rest and to narrow down his teaching 
on the other hand to what pays in the examination 
and rigidly exclude anything that is not strictly to the 
point or likely to be asked. Thus his teaching tends to 
become mechanical, "tippy," and tricky. He loses his 
spontaneity. He does not make any digression for fear 
of wasting time. The often stereotype nature of the 
questions directly discourages originality in teaching, 
and acts asa direct premium on stick-in-the-mud unpro- 
gressive methods of instruction. These points are well 
recognised by the various witnesses quoted by the British 
Association Committee. 

" If a teacher has a special interest in some of the 
work, and by his interest awakens that of his pupils, be 
is necessarily pulled up by the feeling that his students 
have to be prepared for the examination and the points 
in which both teacher and pupils are interested have to 
be left." 

A by no means hostile witness says : " It is not. how- 
ever, a good thing for schools when it can be described to 
depend for support on the results of a particular ex- 
amination. The effect is almost inevitably that teaching 
is narrowed and everything neglected which does not 
pay." 

" Result is to (i) confine the teacher to old rules and 
discourage all attempts at improvement. 

■'{2) Cause the teacher to devote disproportionate 
amount of time to written work. 

" (3) Foster ' cram.' The teacher considers not what 
is best for boys but what the examiner will ask." 

" As to the effect of examinations upon study and 
teaching, external and impersonal examinations cer- 
tainly tend to na tow, not to widen range ; and the 
higher the stage teached, the more this becomes true. 
In the field of humanistic studies time and interest 
expended upon literary contest or side issues (e.g.. 
historical, archawlogical, artistic, mythological, philo- 
sophical, &c.,) will pretty certain be thrown away, and 
from the examination point of view what pays is close 
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le to the standard commentary or text-book 
jbject. 

And, lastly, the effect on the boys is often 
kS. Examinations, as a rule, do not encourage 
dity or imagination, but rather the reproduc- 
n the productive qualities. The very ideals 
ng are degraded to the mere ideal of ' getting 
' the examination. The whole mental outlook 
>y lowered, while the distaste produced by the 
ary grind of examination produces not infre- 

a regular dislike of books and everything 
d with them. Examinations are looked on as 
I game of fox and geese, in which the geese 

to outwit the examiner with the smallest 
minimum of knowledge. The abolition of the 
I has reduced the average boy to an habitual 
y for expressing himself. Once more we find 
mtirmation among the witnesses cited by the 
Issociation Committee, 

iral examinations on all subjects are wholly 
s in their effects not only in checking individu- 
1 progress among teachers but in tending to 
e facility of reproduction for originality of 
among the taught. It is a bitter disappoint- 

a young fellow to find at twenty-two that the 
[aired to get on in the world is of a different 
om that which has hitlierto brought him success 
nations." 

learner is spoon-fed and everything is made 
lim in order to get marks." 
ets the tendency to conduct all examinations 
J, thus making exact not ready men." 
miaations] are giving a wrong trend to educa- 
ley are subsidising the receptive and discourag- 
raining of the instructive powers of the mind ; 
encouraging a cut and dried mode of teaching 
ning that would have driven Arnold wild ; 
inder such auspices an Arnold could not have 
d (especially the army examinations) they are 
most of their victims with a lively detestation 
I believe that the dislike to the study of 
Cessions so marked in army officers is the natural 
leir cramming to get in Sandhurst. Education 
fist on an army side, and cramming disgusts 
B, . , , The particular subject of education 
to me to be of very secondary importance so 
he cultivation of the constructive and original 
aa of the receptive faculties of the mind is 
t aimed at." 
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I page a6 of School (January). 
I are accepted instead of the Pharmaceutical PicUm., 
kal they include one modern foreign language, algebra, 
try, in addition to the subjects tabulated. 
Itenta of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler's Educational 
January include : " Recent Educational Progress in 
y Gabriel Compayre ; " Religion in General Educa- 
^win D. Starbuck ; and " Thirty Years' Growth of 
Uveraities." by C. E. Wright. 



The Teachers' Forum 

The Leaving-Certificate 

By H. J. Spenser, LL.D. 

Headmaster of University 
College School 

For some time past the authorities of London Uni- 
versity have been discussing the question of School 
Examinations in a series of conferences with Head- 
masters and Headmistresses of representative schools 
and with various scholastic guilds and associations, 
in order to elicit the views of the teaching profession 
on the points at issue. 

A Campaign of Advertisement 
It is a matter of regret that the multiplicity of 
organisations and the absence of any means, such 
as the Lehrerkonvente, for ascertaining the collective 
opinion of a majority of secondary school teachers, 
effectually prevent any definite representation on 
the part of the profession as a whole. Hence 
the schools are placed practically at the mercy of 
anybody, who, for any reason, may think fit to 
add one more to the number of examinational 
systems already in existence. What has struck the 
writer in regard to these discussions is that the 
questions which underlie the introduction of a new 
examinational system have been, more or less, 
shelved, and the principles taken for granted. The 
nett result has been a campaign of advertisement 
for the school examinations of the London Uni- 
versity, in the course of which the teaching pro- 
fession has been invited to make suggestions for 
the -working of a scheme, the main features of which 
had been already settled. The outcome of these 
conferences is represented by the revised regula- 
tions. Previously to their issue the "school-leaving 
certificate " examination was already an accom- 
plished fact, and school-leaving certificates had been 
gained under its provisions. 

Pro and Con 
For this examination per se much can be said. It 
takes a wide view of education, mental, moral, and 
physical, it allows a maximum of elasticity in the 
school curriculum, and it avoids the defect of Scottish 
examinational systems in school and university, in 
that it may not be taken piecemeal. 
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Against the " school-leaving certificate " regu- 
lations various objections may be raised. They 
provide (§9) a sop for the unsuccessful candidate in 
the shape of a school Record, which is, substan- 
tially, a record of failure. Moreover, the time of 
the examination is unsuitable. Unless the school 
is prepared to pay for the whole cost of a special 
examination " at a time other tlian that of the 
ordinary Matriculation Examination " the time of 
the "school-leaving certificate" examination must 
coincide with that of the June Matriculation. It 
might be supposed that the incidence of a " school- 
leaving certificate examination " could have been 
arranged to suit the convenience of the schools, whose 
pupils are invited to enter and to pay for such 
examination ! So far as First-grade Schools are 
concerned, a graver objection is presented by the 
name " school-leaving certificate." On a historic 
occasion the Melians were warned that their " enslave- 
ment to an expression " might produce trouble, and 
a Similar warning might be addressed to the autho- 
rities of the London University, who appear to be 
desperately enamoured of the title " school-leaving," 
on behalf of which little, and against which much 
can be urged. The note (on p. 4} that " It is not 
contemplated by the University that candidates 
should necessarily, or even generally, leave school 
as soon as they have passed the examination " can 
scarcely be regarded as disposing of the difficulty. 
Practical acquaintance with the working of the 
Scottish " leaving-certificate " system convmces the 
writer that the effect actually produced by the 
adoption of this name may be totally different from 
that contemplated by the University. For schools 
whose terminus ad quern is the Matriculation Exa- 
mination the objection does not exist. 

Scottish and English Experience 
In Scotland, where the " leaving-certificate " of the 
Scotch Education Department represents a higher 
standard than that of the University Preliminary, the 
" leaving-certificate " would prove more beneficial, 
were it not for the existence of the easier alternative. 
But in England Headmasters and Headmistresses 
of First-grade Schools, which carry their pupils 
on to the scholarship standard and to the London 
Intermediate Examinations may, not without reason, 
view with apprehension the suggestion directly con- 
veyed to parents by the term " school-leaving 
certificate," At present, the fact that a pupil has 
passed the Matriculation Examination, or has 
obtained a certificate exempting from the " Previous" 



examinations or " Responsions," does not suggran 
his, or her, parents that school education may be 
regarded as finished. But it is hardly possible that 
any other interpretation can be placed on a " scliool- 
leaving certificate." The inference is ob\'ious, and 
the obvious course is not infrequently adopted. In 
these days of stress the British parent is disposed to 
welcome any suggestion that the period of school life 
may be advantageously shortened, and the profes- 
sional or business career entered upon earlier. 
Whilst vaguely opining that " education is managed 
better abroad," he is already sufficiently loth to lay 
to heart the lessons which continental systems have 
for him. That the danger apprehended is not merely 
visionary is shown by the history of Teclinical 
Education in Great Britain. 

In its possession of State-regulated examinations 
Scotland, thanks to Sir Henry Craik, is far ahead. 
But it is encouraging to note that here too the 
national importance of the question is being recog- 
nised. On December 4 of last year a conference 
was held between the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education and representatives of the 
leading examinational bodies, of the War Office, and 
of the Civil Service Commission. The subject of 
discussion was " the desirabihty and feasibility of the 
introduction of a system of school-leaving certificates 
for England." It is to be hoped that the Board of 
Education, having put its hand to the plough, will 
not desist. In view of the influence of examinations 
on education, and of the evils inflicted upon teachers 
and taught by their plurality, there should be no 
hesitation in applying drastic remedies. Vested 
interests, "all the obese, unchallenged old things 
that stifle and overUe us," will naturally rise in 
protest. But exhaustion by competition, the elimi- 
nation of the worst and the survival of the least 
bad examinations are processes requiring long 
time ; two years' grace might be allowed for the 
various school examinational bodies to anticipate 
extinction by suicide. 

A Junior Schools' Examination 
The " Regulations for the Inspection and Exa- 
mination of Schools " include provision for a " Junior 
Schools' Examination," with " attestation," Pre- 
sumably a certificate is intended. The standard 
is to be that " which may reasonably be expected 
of a well-educated boy or girl of the age of fifteen." 
Here we may reasonably doubt whether there is 
room for yet another examination for junior pupils. 
In fact, the whole question of the desirability of 
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examinations for junior pupUs is once more raised. 
The external examination of junior pupils who have 
not yet acquired, or are only just acquiring, the 
sense of individual responsibility saddles the teacher 
with a heavy burden. The great truth contained in 
the words " Tibi luditur " is but slowly apprehended 
by British youth. First-grade schools will do well 
to avoid this examination, on the heels of which the 
matriculation examination treads so closely that it 
" galls its kibe." On this point the writer ventures 
to think that the consensus of opinions best worth 
having would be against the introduction of the 
"Junior Schools' Examination." Had an oppor- 
tunity been accorded to the body composed of 
representative Headmasters and Headmistresses to 
express their opinions by vote, the result might 
have given the University pause, unless the scheme 
was already determined on, in which case the con- 
ference would appear to have been superfluous. 

Some Questions .and an Answer 
A number of questions suggest themselves. 
Is there, as has been alleged, a real desire on 
the part of any considerable number of parents 
to have their children examined and certificated at 
the age of fifteen ? Is the desire, where it exists, 
a legitimate one ? Should scholastic authorities, 
in the l)est interests of education, defer to it ? Can 
the plea that certain professions accept a Junior 
certificate as admitting to their professional studies 
be accepted in an age which clamours for efficiency 
all round ? Should admission to professional studies 
be granted on a lower standard than that attested 
by the Matriculation certificate ? All these ques- 
tions the writer would answer in the negative. It 
is, unfortunately, true that there are members of 
the scholastic profession^feminine, for the most 
part — who hug the chains of their bondage in hyper ■ 
trophy of conscientiousness, for whom, as for 
Socrates, " S iw^eVaiTToc /3/op ov fiiuirug." Such 
need to be protected against themselves. In 
defence of the "Junior Schools' Examination" it 
may be urged that the lines on which it is to be con- 
ducted are less irrational than are those of any 
Junior Examination at present in the market. To 
this contention one may readily agree, without waiv- 
ing his objection to the scheme in tola. Having 
been chastised with scorpions, we shall assuredly 
experience rehef from the employment of whips. 
Should the scheme prove successful, other examina- 
tiooal bodies will not be slow to follow suit in 
atters ol inspection, sanction of curriculum, &c. 



In face of \-ested interests the promoters can hardly 
hope that their scheme will supersede all others. 
Thus we shall have one more Junior examination. 
and one more is one too many. 

Note. — A discussion on the subject of the J 
Leaving Certificate will be opened in the March \ 
number of School. Dr. Paton, Highniaster of I 
the Manchester Grammar School, Dr, Fry, and 
others will take part. — Editor. 

Above the Line 

The Countess of Jersey, President of the 
Victoria League, is appealing for standard English 
books for the children of the Transvaal colony ; Mr. 
Fabian Ware, Director of Education in the Transvaal, 
says that one of the results of the camp schools was 
to create a desire for English books among the Boers. 

" LiDDELL AND ScoTT " (the quarto edition) is to 
be revised ; Mr. Arthur Sidgwick has undertaken 
the editorial duties, and scholars who have correc- 
tions or suggestions to offer to the editor are asked 
to communicate with the Secretary to the Delegates, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Mr. Percy E. Watkins is now Chief Clerk in the 
West Riding Education Department ; Mr. A. O, C. 
Amos, Mr. J. W. Home, and Mr. F. A. Stannard have 
been appointed Assistant Inspectors for Elementary | 
Education in that district. 

Dr. David Duncan will write the biography of 
Herbert Spencer ; Mr. Henry Tedder, librarian to 
the AtheuKum Club, is appointed hterary editor 
to the trustees of the late Herbert Spencer, under 
the testator's will. 

A STANDARD edition of Ben Jonson, probably nine 
volumes in all, is in preparation at Oxford ; Professor 
C. H. Herford and Mr. Percy Simpson are the editors. 

Dr. E. Claude Taylor is the acting honorary 
secretary of an influential committee of medical 
men and women, who are collecting signatures to a 
petition to be presented to the central educational 
authorities of the United Kingdom on the subject 
of Physical Deterioration ; they urge the intro- 
duction of health-lessons in schools and in the 
training of teachers. Dr, Farquharson, Dr, Robert 
Jones, Sir Philip Magnus, and Dr. Sealy were 
among the Times correspondents on this subject ; 
Sir Philip Magnus noted that the whole question of 
manual training, as an essential part of boys' and 
girls' education, is being considered by a special 
committee of the British Association. 
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The Book and its Writer 

Lord Avebury's Essays and Addresses * 

Lord Aveburv, in the interesting reminiscences which 
we published in January, wrote that it would be impossible 
for him to express how much of liis real education he owed 
to the advice and sympathy and example of certain kind 
friends, among whom he mentioned Huxley, Tyndall, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, and others. It is not inappropriate, 
therefore, that we should review in this place the volume 
containing his eulogy of some of these friends. It opens 
with the first Huxley Memorial Lecture, delivered by Lord 
Avebury at the Anthropological Institute on November 
13, 1900. and it closes with an address to the Churchmen's 
Union, delivered last year, io which Lord Avebury dis- 
played to the best advantage his faculty of quotation, 
which amounts to something like genius. 

The fifteen essays and addresses in the volume are on 
very various subjects, and correspond to a certain extent 
to the list of twent>-odd volumes "by the same author," 
which faces the last page. The writer who is able to 
compose a Monograph on the Collembola and Thysanura, 
as weU as a popular scrap-book on The Pleasures of Life. 
whicli has reached its two hundred and third thousand, 
is not likely to feel himself at a loss in dedicating a tablet 
to Rich^d Jefferies at his house iu Victoria Street, Swin- 
don, in discussing the position of British commerce, or 
in talking to the scholars of the London County Council, 
Perhaps a certain similarity may be marked in everything 
that Lord Avebury says. At least he possesses a rare 
faculty, in addition to his genius lor q\iotation. of putting 
everything to use. No tag or thread is too slight to be 
employed somewhere in his patchwork with decorative efiect 
— a criticism which may be illustrated out of the volume 
before us. Thus, one item of its contents is a speech at 
Bristol on Macaulay, but we note without surprise that a 
reference to Macaulay is more or less appositely introduced 
in nearly every other of the fourteen addresses in the book. 

It is obvious that this faculty ot composition, and this 
courteous readiness to oblige nearly every public body 
which has a memorial to dedicate or a monument to unveil, 
must lead to a plethora of platitude. The really remark- 
able thing is, that Lord Avebury in performing these 
complimentary offices maintains so high a level. The 
subject of books perhaps, to which so many ot us fall 
victims, is the one which betrays him into the worst lapses 
into triteness. At the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, he 
delivered an address last April in celebration of the Jubilee 
of the Manchester Public Library, and we might extract 
irom that address a number of obvious commonplaces, 
which hardly deserve the large type and liberal margins 
of their present resurrection : " No one can read a good 
and interesting book for an hour witliout being the better 
for it." "Imagination is sometimes more vivid than 
reality." " It is no exaggeration to say that books endow 
us with an enchanted palace of bright and happy thoughts," 

But these citations are not really typical of the value 
of Lord Avebury's latest book. We turn with particular 
interest to the paper "On Education," and find some 

* Ess,iysand Addrtiui, 1900-1903. By the Right Hon, Lord Ave- 
bury, P.O. (Macmillan & Co.) 1903. 71. 6rf. 
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instructive remarks. He agrees with Professor ' 
and other experts as to the mistake of too early specialisa- 
tion ; " every one," he writes, " should know the elements 
of mathematics, of physics, of astronomy, of geography, 
enough natural history to make the country interesting, 
and something about our own bodies, especially the simple 
rules of health." Holding this catholic view, Lord Ave- 
bury has little patience with the modem jargon about the 
thoroughness of children's knowledge. " A great deal of 
nonsense," he remarks. " is talked about the necessity 
of knowing things thoroughly. In the first place, no one 
knows anything thoroughly. To confine the attention 
of children to two or three subjects is to narrow their 
minds, to cramp their intellect, to kill their interest, and 
in most cases make them detest the very thing you wish 
them to love. Would you teach a child all you conld 
about Europe, and omit Africa, Asia, and America, to say 
nothing of Australasia ? Would that be teaching geo- 
graphy ? Would you teach him one century, and otnit 
the rest ? Would that be history ? And in the same 
way to teach one branch of science and ignore the rest 
is not teaching science." And on a later page Lord Ave- 
bury states quite clearly liis view of tlie irreducible miiii- 
mum of a boy's education before specialisation begins ; 
he " should have, and might have, the power of speaking 
and writing Enghsh accurately, a fair knowledge of arith- 
metic and of mathematics up to quadratic equations, 
Latin enough to read Horace and Virgil with ease, some 
Greek and one modem language, a general acquaintance 
with history, especially that of his own country, a good 
foundation in science, especially geography, geoli^, 
astronomy, chemistry', and physics, some power of drawing, 
which is almost as important as writing, and a knowledge 
of the elements of music." Lord Avebury forestalls the 
criticism that this is rather a long list ; but he urges that 
no subject can be omitted, and that the rudiments of each 
subject can be acquired if the general aim be kept in view, 
and that much of it, moreover, would be acquired in the 
way of self -education, on which Lord Avebury reminds ns 
in his happiest vein of quotation of the recorded experiences 
of John Hunter, Sir Joshua Fitch, and John Stuart Mill. 
We rejoice, too, to see that Lord Avebury is unconventional 
enough to urge that " fiction in moderation b a valuable 
item in education." 

Another essay worth preserving is that on " The Study of 
Nature," which was first delivered as a discourse at the 
Nature Study Exhibition in London in 1902, and together 
with this should be read the charming paper on RichaM 
Jefferies, and the Presidential Address of igo2 at the Ruskin 
Society in Birmingham. The economic papers In this 
volume were written before the fiscal poUcy assumed 
its present interest and dimensions, but politicians of 
every grade will note with interest the five grounds on 
which Lord Avebury bases his objection to municipal 
trading ; he speaks with authority on this subject, as 
indeed on most subjects which he treats. 

Perhaps the one paper which might with advantage have 
been omitted is that called " The Order of Merit." It 
consists of the WTiter's remarks as senior trustee of the 
Athenaeum Club at a dinner given to the first members 
of the new Order ; but not even the historical interest of 
the occasion can justify the reproduction in these pages of 
Lord Avebury's biographical sketches. They are better 
written by the editor of Who's Who. 
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Salaries in Secondary Schools 
By T. L, Humberstone 

Quis grenio Enaladi docligiu Falamani! aff/rt 
QiMtttiim grammalicitt mtmit iaior /— Jdvbnal. 
Mr. Pollard, speaking al the annaal dinner of the City of London 
School Commiltee. depJored the jnadequale remuneration which 
was given to the great majority of schoolmasters ihroughoul the 
coonlry, and said he invariably Vecom mended parents nol lo allow 
their boys la follow that vocation.— Vide Timn. October 15, 1903. 



Tbere are two disbnct methods o£ dealing with the question ol 
the salaries paid to masters in secondary schools. It may be 
considered as one of the many grievances which are so well 
advertised by schoolmasters. This method would consider the 
queition only from the point of view of the schoolm asters. 
Quoting from the Report of that excellent benevolent institution, 
the Society of Schoolmasters, it would instance some of the many 
cases of poverty of men who have served long and faithfully in 
secondary schools, but have been unable to make any provision 
for old age or failing health. It would discuss the fates of ex- 
schoolmasters, dwelling lightly on the thoughtful and cultured 
appearance of many sandwich-men and 'bus-drivets ; and would 
finish the tale of woe by describing eases in which emeriti school- 
masters have ended their days in the workhouse. 

The other and belter method is to consider the question from a 
Dfttional point of view, proWng that the efficiency of secondary 
Khoots is seriously impaired by the inadequate salaries paid lo 
masters, and that, in spite of the chief lawof the dismal science, 
wen-educated men are not forthcoming in sufScienl numbers for 
what is l>eginning to be regarded as a national work — the task 
of training the mind and character of those ol the community 
who will be chiefly responsible lor the future prosperity of this 
conatry. We English people have given an immense amount oi 
time, thought, and moDey to the elementary education of onr 
atizens. The Government cheerfully provides over nine raillions 
annually for the work ; and the Fortunatus' purse of the rates 
has paid its full share. To prevent the possible existence of a 
tew picturesque illiterates, we appoint an army of attendance 
officers and draw up piles of regulations. For secondary educa- 
tion, on the olher hand, there is a beggarly dole from Government 
ol i2oo,cx3o, and Ihe County Councils have passed on lo secondary 
ichoob a small part of the '■ whisky money." There has been 
■ome attention to the buddings and equipment of secondary 
schools, but no one has so far felt it a duty to consider questions 
telaling to the teachers — their salaries, prospects, and status. 
Aad yet, without an efficient and contented teaching profession 
the besi work can never be done in education — an axiom which 
has been staled many times lately, but must be repeated many 
more times before it is " apperceived " by our educational ad- 

A few facts relating to the salaries of secondary schoolmasters 
wiH «bow at one« one reason why it is at present impossible that 
•choolmastcrs should be generally efficient and contented. So 
long a^o as 1895 the Bryce Commission admitted that at least 
in some cases the salaries in secondary schools were too low, and 
that a higher scale of remuneration would tend to improve the 
qaality ol the education given. " Saving for illness or old age 
must be practically impossible in many cases, and an economic 
pcailton wliich involves pnvations and anxieties cannot be 
favourable to the Wgour and influence of thi: teaching staff." 
appended lo the Report showed that in 190 



secondary schools of the first or second ^rade (excluding ten 

first-grade schools) the average salary of B99 assistant masters 
was about £105. In that able and impartial survey ol secondary 
education in London which is published in Mr. Booth's Li'/e and 
Labour ol the People. Mr. Llewellyn Smith remarks that. " manjr 
of the salaries paid to assistant masters are wretchedly insufficient, 
and It would be good economy. iMhe funds were forthcoming, to 
increase the expenditure on the salaries of the permanent stafl." 
That headmasters themselves consider the salaries of assistant 
masters inadequate is shown by the statistics prepared by the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters in 1899. Sixty-one 
per cent, of the headmasters who replied to the inquiries stated 
that in their opinion the slafis of their schools were underpaid. 
In the last Report of the Board of Education one of his Majesty's 
Inspectors gives tbefoUowing as Ihe salaries in a typical secondary 
school in East Anglia : No. i £izo. No. 2 £100. and No. 3 £90. 
Is it surprising that men of good ability refuse to join a profession 
which offers such stipends as these ! A well-known scholastic 
agent recently assured the writer that there were vacancies at 
the present timein secondary schools for at least twenty wranglers, 
but the men were not forthcoming. They preferred to take their 
chance in the Civil Service, in some other profession, or in com- 
mercial life. 

Professor Sadler, in his Report on Education in Sheffield, remarks 
that, " at present the efficiency of English secondary day schools 
is being dangerously impaired by the wholly inadequate salaries 
paid to assistant masters. Without liist-rate masters the schools 
cannot he first-rale. In order to secure men of the social stand- 
ing, culture, and skill needed for a first-grade secondary school in 
SheSield. good salaries must be offered. The assistant masters 
should have a good prospect opened before them. They should 
be able to marry on their salary." Able to marry on their 
salary 1 How lew assistant masters are able to contemplate 
for one moment Ihe possibihty ol marriage 1 "Your married 
clergy and merchandised aristocracy," says Meredith," are evils, 
they are the ivy about your social tree." But those who re- 
member how many of our most able men in public and privats 
life have been boxn and bred in country parsonages will dissent 
from one part of this opinion. Not the least important effect 
from a national point of view of the inadequate salaries of assis- 
tant masters is the annual loss of a thousand or so of what Mr. 
H. G. Wells would call " good births." Books, foreign travel, 
and all that helps to make an educated man are almost forbidden 
to the average assistant master. 

Other countries, happy in possessing national systems of 
education, place a higher value on the work of teachers. A 
member of the Mosely Commission, in an article in the Timet 
(November 3, 1903), states that assistant masters in Amenca ars 
generally better paid than their colleagues in England, " An 
assistant master begins, so far as I can learn, at not less than 
£200 to £3$o. rising according to age and experience; and, as 
public servants, all are entitled to retirement on a pension." It 
is only fair lo state, however, that Mr. W. C. Ffetcher. speaking 
at the meeting of the Headmasters' Association. January 13, 
1904, said that this statement was based on the salaries paid tQ 
teachers in New York, which cannot be taken as typical : and 
that generally teachers are not well paid in America. But trfr. 
Sadler's Special Reports (1902: vol. x. p. 347) show that in 
St. Louis, assistants in high schools are paid from £130 to £400. 
The same Reports show that in Continental countries, secondary 
teacliers are better paid than in England. In Switzerland, £14^ 
and £160 are the salaries mentioned ; in Portugal, professors in 
central lyc^ei receive ^ijo ; in Hungary, from £110 lo£]86, with 
an allowance for board and lodging ; and even in little Servia, 
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the salaries are br better than in this omotry. Pensions, in 
soma cases on a handsome scale, are almost invariably provided 
lor retired teauhcrs. 

The demands of assistant masters in England were clearly 
stated in the resolutions on salaries recently passed by the 
Council of the Assistant Masters' Assodalion. In the view 
of the Council the initial salary >s not a matter of so much 
importance as the certainly of 3. well-paid post after some years' 
experience. The miaimum salary of a master registered in 
Column B of the Ofiicial Register should be £150 ; but in some 
casea, of course, a master may receive a higher initial salary. 
The increment suggested is £to annually and automatically, 
and the minimum-maximum, if the e:)ipression may be allowed. 
^300. It is further stated that second masters, heads of depart- 
ments, and other special masters, should be paid on a higher 
scale, and that every salary scheme should include the provision 
of pensions on retirement- 
Various objections will no doobl be made to this scheme. 
Some will question whether every master registered in Column B 
is worth j^ 1 50 a year; but it must be remembered that in the near 
future the regulations for registrations will become more stria- 
gent. Headmasters would probably prefer that increases of 
salary should not be automatic, but should be made only on 
their recommendation. But the greatest difficulty is the ques- 
tion of finance ; bow are we to raise the funds which such a great 
increase in a school's expenditure would render necessary ? In 
the case of local secondary schools, and especially the smaller 
ones, the only feasible course appears to be the trajisference of 
the schools to the local authorities, who, acting through a school 
committee, would hold themselves responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the schools. Already several small endowed schools 
and a few larger schools, such as Liverpool Institute and Sheffield 
Grammar School, are being so transferred, and there is little 
doubt that this course wUl be more generally adopted in the 
future. The Governmeut may also be reasonably expected to 
increase their grants to secondary schools. Il api)ears most un- 
fortunate that, at a time when the secondary education chest 
requires all possible financial help, it should be made to defray 
the cost of the training of pupil teachers ; for il must be re- 
membered that an increase in the number of boys in an endowed 
school generally affects the finanual arrangements adversely. 
because the fees paid are much less than the cost of the educa- 
tion given, which is partly defrayed by the endowment. The 
claim of secondary schools for generous treatment by the Govern- 
ment has. therefore, never been stronger than at the present time. 
And when the funds are forthcoming, it will be the first duty of 
the authorities to estabUsh an adequate scale of salaries far 
masters in secondary schools, which will ofier a fair remuneration 
to present teachers, and will attract to the profession men of the 
best education, training, and character. 



Canon Beu., in the course of his presidential address at the 
Headmasters' Association in January, said that " no efforts must 
be spared by those interested in education to urge upon the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of the nation the pressing need of in- 
creased grants from the Exchequer to the local education authori- 
ties, ear-marked lor secondary schools. , , . Warnings had more 
tlun once been uttered from that chair that tbesupply of assistant 
masters had for some time been steadily dwindling both in number 
and quality, There might be several reasons for this decline, but 
none was more obvious or more scandalous than the lamentably 
low standard of the salaries of a large proportion 
masters in secondary schools." 



Correspondence 

The Education of the Engineer 

To TKE Editor 
StR, — It is gratifying to find " The Education of the Enginoff^ 
occupying so prominent a place in the minds of English peopleai 
to justify Ihc inclusion of anarticlebeanng that title in thefinl 
number of your review. 1 should not presume to obtrude my 
opinions into the discussion of this topic but for the two circum- 
stances that your article deals largely with .American methods 
as contraste<I with our own. and that I have but recently retunMd 
from that country. .As a civil engineer, trained under the EngUah 
system of pupilage, I should doubtless, in any case, have devoted 
some attention to American methods of professional tTauuii|. 
But the fact that I was. in addition, exclusively engaged upcn 
engineering work, including both design and conatruclion. duTing 
my twelve years' residence in the States, may perhaps be hdd 
to give me some small claim to a hearing at this time, when there 
is a greater willingness to put old ideas into the melting-pot of 
modem experience than at any former period. It may tend to 
enforce this claim if I stale that my four sons have been educated, 
during those years, in American grammar and high schools. 

Let me then express my entire agreement with Dr, Walmsley 
in his statement that the premium apprentice is unknown in 
America. His place is taken by college-trained youths, many 
of whom it has been my pnvilege to have placed under my 
control, and whose quahfications are in no respect over-rated 
either by Dr. Walmsley or Professor Dalby. In particular, 1 
attach much value to the greater age to which both the pre- 
hminary and the secondary training of the American yoatli 
extends, it being perfectly true, as stated in your article, that 
the English youth "is doubly handicapped even in respect of time 
spent, to say nothing of the superior character of the American's 
subsequent training," It was authoritatively staled by the 
late Mr. J. F. Bateman, in his Presidential Address (1876} before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, that " our young engineers 
arc not always prepared by preliminary education as well as 
they might be lor their subsequent acquisition of practical 
knowletlge. , . . Special qualifications, and some of a very 
high order, are required to ensure success in our professions, 
and many young men enter it as pupils without these qualifi- 
cations." In the same address. Mr. Bateman laid it down as 
essential that the prospective engineer "should be acquainted 
with such physical sciences as bear on his profession, and should 
be familiar with the rules and operations necessary to appdy 
their principles in practice." He went on to say that "the 
imparting of this knowleilge may be termed the theoretical 
education of the engineer." Again, although upholding the 
practical education acquired under the English system as being 
" perhaps the most perfect possible," he was constrained to 
qualify this by the presumption that " the opportunities obtained 
during the pupilage are ample and the pupil properly avails 
himself of them." 

As to what these opportunities are. we have it on the authority 
of Sir John Wolfe Barry, in a later Presidential address (IS96), 
before the same representative body, that " a pupil seldom get» 
any imparted instruction of a scientific cfiaracter in an ordinary 
engineer's office." With an evident intuition of the fact that 
be might be reminded of the existence of technical schools 
in which this defect could be made good, he staled that " no 
doubt the technical schools and colleges do much for us, but ii> 
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Things may be belter now than was the case when, in iS6S. 
the lale Professor Fleemiag Jeiihia, sptabing at the University 
ol Edinburgh, described the ordinary pupil as " a sort of nui- 
sance in an office, only tolerated in consideration ot the fee 
which accompanies him." Of the raajority of pupils he declared, 
from persona] experience, that " their arithmetic is very shaky, 
and a knowledge of physics, chemistry, geology, or the higher 
mathematics is wonderiully rare." Be this as it may, it appears 
1 be generally recognised that the education of the English 
. angiuecr is, in all essential respects, interior to that enjoyed by 
L tttose with whom events are rapidly briuging him into compeli- 
I Uon. The blame for this must, I lear, be largely attributed to 
that insufficiency of English secondary education to which Dr. 
Walmsley refers in his statement (as quoted in your article) 
that " vast numbers of pupils, hfteen years old and upwards, 
annually leave the secondary schools of this country with their 
education grandiloquently described as 'finislied,' who, on the 
other side, would not be qualified to pass out of the grammar 
schools with a graduating certificate or be qualificil to enter the 
high school for which an American ynulh is expected to be ready 
at fourteen years of age." The spirit underlying the " general 
laxity m the views of parents and guardians." to which Mr. 
Bateman alluded in the address already quoted from, is probably 
responsible for this state of afiairs. 

On this particular point much can be learned both from Mr, 
Varrow and from the observations of the Mosely Commission. 
The views of that well-known and enterprising engineer are 
succinctly set forth in your article, and 1 trust that the " Impres- 
sions " of a member of the Commission, on another page, are merely 
the &rst instalment of a record which should form a veritable 
mine of information bearing upon educational methods. But 
it would be idle to conceal the fact that there must be an entire 
change in the altitude of the average Englishman towards 
education as a whole if any good is to come of these and similar 
utterances. There must be a. greater willingness to devote 
a larger proportion of the aggregate expenditure in a given 
area to educational purposes, with a simultaneous expansion 
ol accepted ideas as to what the term "education" ought to 
include. Without in any way minimising the importance of 
that specific training now more particularly in question. I 
would venture to urge that it is towards this radical change 
in English public opinion that our eSorts should first of all 

^^^ directed. 

^^B I am, Sfr, yours faithfully, 

^^m John S. Hodcsok. 

^^Lx4 BiUDS Lane, E.G., 

^H January is, 1904. 






To I 

Sib, — In the last issue of School you mention that " Mr. Yarrow 
bas induced the Headmaster of Bedford Grammar School to 
Stan an engineering section with a view to fit the lads to enter 
the Technical Colleges suitably prepared." I should like to 
mention that we have had in this school for the past thirteen 
years an " engineering side," in which the course of study is 
specially adapted to fit boys for entering the London Technical 
Colleges. 

The Utcrary work of this side is confined to two hours a week 
■ English and four in either French or German. The remainder 
t the week is spent in tiathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Geo- 



metrical and Machine Drawing, the principles of Machine Desiga> V 
Practical Mechanics, and Metal Work. 

This side is under the charge of a master who is a graduate^ ^ 
and who has also had workshop and office training. 

About half the boys from this aide go directly into works, 
and the remainder to the London Technical Colleges. From the 
latter we have frequently received expressions of the highest 
approval of the training these boys have received, and at theit ' 
recommendation several boys have entered the school at sixteea 1 
or seventeen years of age, many of them from the great pubhc 1 
schools, in order to obtain this training. 

I remain. Sir. *c. 

Charles M. Stuart, 
St. Dunstan's College, Headmaslei. 

CatFOHD, S.E., January 18. 



Science and Industry 

By R. Hedger Wallace 

To some readers it may still appear strange that such a sub- 
ject as " Science and Industry " should find a place in an 
educational journal, or that it can have an educational 
value ; yet second thoughts will, we think, show that it is 
essentially the subject-matter of the Waarettkunde courses of 
instruction in Germany, also of such courses as are termed 
■' Materials of Commerce " in the United States, and simply 
'■■ Commercial Products " in England. 

The study of " Commercial Products " is as yet, unfortu- 
nately, in its infancy in England, especially when it is com- 
pared with the Waarenkunde teaching at present obtainable 
in Germany, and more especially in Austria, where products 
— animal, vegetable, and mineral— are pierliaps more exhaus- 
tively studied than anywhere else. It is, however, a study 
which we must, there can be little doubt, also foster and 
develop in England if we are to take our proper place along- 
side other less-favoured nations in producing cultured com- 
mercial men who will, as regards their general and technical 
acquire'ments, be considered well educated. A merchant 
nowadays requires — judging from the accomplishments of 
successful men — a general knowledge of Commercial Produce 
and Products over and above a special and technical know- 
ledge of the products he specifically bandies, and to this is 
usually added an inquiiing spirit. 

Sir Norman Lockyer, in his British Association address 
last year, pointed out to us the present weak link in the 
chain that should bind " science and industry" together. 
" Our position as a nation," he said, " our success as mer- 
chants, are in peril chiefly — dealing with preventible causes 
— because of our lack of completely efficient universities and 
our neglect of research. This research has a double end. A 
professor who is not learning cannot teach properly or arouse 
enthusiasm in his students ; while a student of anything 
who is unfamiliar with research methods and without that 
training which research brings, will not be in the best 
position to apply his knowledge in after life. From neglect 
of research comes imperfect education, and a small output 
of new applications and new knowledge to re-invigorate 
our industries." 

Fully to appreciate our defects in respect to new apptic 
tions and new knowledge, we have only to study what in 
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the past have been the inter-relations between science and 
industry in this country, and also to note how many of 
the new products and processea known to us are due to this 
inter-relationship . 

The whole question is an educational problem, especially 
in these days when our school boards or educational 
committees endeavour to crowd the pantology of an 
extensive liberal education into a common elementary school 
system. The relationship of science to industry is perhaps a 
matter of special interest and concern to those responsible lor 
our technical education, by which is meant, in the words of 
Professor Thurston, an education " tliat will most effectively 
prepare the individual to become competent — after experi- 
ence has had its ripening effect — to perform justly, obser- 
vantly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices pertaining 
to his vocation." Technical education covers technical 
history, which in turn indicates to us how many of our pro- 
ducts and processes are really the by-results of scientific 
research. It was when engaged in research work having 
for its object the synthesis of quinine that Dr. W. H. Pcrkin, 
in 1 856, first noticed aniline, which he afterwards introduced 
as a commercial product under the name of " mauve." 
Another by-result of research is saccharin — a substance 
three hundred times sweeter tlian sugar. Again, research 
does not always primd facie indicate results of commercial 
value. Artificial indigo may be taken as an instance, for it 
was at first regarded simply as an academic discovery of Dr. 
Heumann's, and, in fact, no attempt was made to give to it an 
industrial value till after his death. In England, in connec- 
tion with educational questions, we are constantly referring 
to Germany, and that country's chemical talent must be 
acknowledged. Gorman commercial enterprise may be, in 
fact is, chiefly engaged in the production of "imitations," 
but this very fact calls forth their chemical talent. Although 
it is not possible to reproduce an article from the results of 
chemical analysis, still the results of German investigations 
show that important savings in the expense of testing and 
experimenting on a product which it is desired to imitate 
can be achieved by having this work done by men of large 
scientific knowledge who are thorough chemists : and that 
during the investigation much is learnt that ultimately 
simplifies the processes of manufacture, while the by-results 
obtained often yield or indicate other products of com- 
mercial value. 

In England our chemists — academic though many of them 
arc — make valuable suggestions ; but these suggestions do 
not seem to be taken up by those who may be assumed to 
be representative of our commercial interests. The result 
of Perkin's discovery is well known, but, to go further 
back in the history of the inter-relations between science 
and industry in England, it was Priestley who first, in 
177a, suggested the impregnation of water with carbonic 
acid gas. Yet it was at Stettin, in Germany, that the 
suggestion was utilised in the preparation of Selters water. 
The present aerated water trade is also one of those that 
indicate that when science and industry go into partner- 
ship, the combination is always progressive. Soda-water, 
however, nowadays is a misnomer. Originally made by 
the reaction o( sulphuric acid on sodium bicarbonate, the 
latter material is now replaced by marble chips. 

The manufacture of artificial camphor is, perhaps, the 
latest example of science creating an industry. Camphor 
is used in medicine, and in the manufacture of artificial 
leather, in celluloid, in guncotton, in photo-films, and other 



products. It is obtained in Formosa, and aa its rappty 
is now a monopoly, prices of late years have gone up. 
Turpentine and camphor are two substances that arc closely 
related. Turpentine, which is pine sap distilled and puri- 
fied, is chemically composed of ten parts of carbon and 
sixteen parts of hydrogen ; while camphor, which is the 
distillate from the wood of the camphor-tree, is also com- 
posed of ten parts of carbon and sixteen parts of hydrogen, 
with the addition of one part of oxygen — the chemical sym- 
bols for the two substances being 0,^14,,, and C,^„0. Some 
American chemists, experimenting with turpentine in the 
synthetic preparation of one of the essential oils, detected 
in one of the products a smell of camphor. Working oa 
the indications given, it was found that by introducing 
the carboxyl group into turpentine, two compounds were 
formed, which in turn were readily converted into camphor. 
Practically the treatment of turpentine wilii anhydrous 
oxalic acid results in pinyl oxylate and pinyl formate. The 
oxylate yields camphor by distillation with steam in the 
presence of an alkali ; and the formate under the same 
treatment yields bomeol camphor, and this, by simple oxida- 
tion, becomes true camphor. Here, again, we have an 
illustration of a product and an industry which owe their 
origin to the by-result of research. 

Perhaps if we attempt a wider and more varied survey, 
what might be termed the latent educational interest which 
exists in "science and industry" will be more apparent. 
Science, for instance, often confirms the value of Uttle- 
known products. The oil of Elaeococca, for example, ob- 
tained from a tree which grows in Cliina, South of Japan, 
and Cochin China, has long been known and used in the 
East for varnishes, &c. First imported into Europe in 1 871, 
it was studied by Cloez, and found to be a natural drier, 
better, in fact, than all others known. Since 1896, there has 
been a steady and increasing demand in Europe and America 
for this oil, yet the quantity of oil that is exported from 
tlie East does not equal the fortieth part of the annual 
production. 

Again, the oil industry — be it that of animal, vegetable, 
or mineral oils — is dependent on science even to the petty 
detail of recognising adulterants. A recent inquiry, for 
instance, has shown that Norwegian and Newfoundland cod- 
liver oils may also contain whale, shark, haddock, coal fish, 
seal, dugong, Ung, or menhaden oils. 

When we desire to preserve wood, those who are interested 
generally appeal to science. We may try cement and milk, 
but in the cod we fall back on zinc oxide and chloride, cupric 
sulphate, carbolineum, and creosote, or the various chemical 
processes known as that of Dr. Penitres', Zironi's, Hazfeld's, 
Hasselmann's, Petrascheek's, Giussani's, &c. Science can 
still do much for the timber industry — it has shown how 
wood can be converted into paper — but we mean in respect 
to the preservation of timber. To take one illustration 
the woodcutters in the teak forests of Siam make around 
the trunk of the tree they intend to fell, a circular incision 
about four feet above the ground, at the time when the trea 
is in bloom and the sap rising. Their object is to extract 
the sap from the wood (this may take from six months to 
three years), and consequently, teak-wood being sap-free, 
acquires exceptional powers of resistance and durabihty — 
and it is for these properties that it is so much prized. 
These woodcutters give us a lesson in applied science. 

The oldest industry known to us is agriculture, wlii" 
latest, is the electro-culture of plants and flowers. ~ 
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observation in respect to electro-culture was made in t86i, 
hot it WM only regarded as practically possible when atten- 
tion was drawn, a few years ago, to the fact that the sycamoro- 
trees upon the promenades in Geneva, which were exposed 
to the electric light at night, had preserved their foliage when 
otherswere completely denuded. Again, the artificial manure 
industry is one of the beneficial results arising from the com- 
bination of agricultural practice and chemical science. The 
breedingof seeds and newtypes is the latest phase of scientific 
agriculture, and this iorm of applied research has now 
advanced to the stage that, according to the Director of the 
Svalcel Breeding Station in Sweden, the purely botanical 
characters of a plant are now known to have correlated with 
them valuable economic ones. 

Many industries have been started where the correlation of 
science and industry is still incomplete. The production of 
artificial silk, for instance, is still a problem in chemical inven- 
tion. It was R^umur who first explained the silkworm's 
methods in detail, and conceived the idea of accomplishing it 
artificially; but it was Chardonnct — an empiricist— who first 
produced artificial silk, in the eighties. He used collodion — 
a solution of guncotton in alcohol and ether — and it was 
made harmless by suitable reagents alter the thread was 
spun. Advances towards the use of simpler materials have 
since been made — for example, " Viscose " silk is made from 
cellulose treated with caustic soda and bisulphide of carbon ; 
but science has yet to perfect the production of artificial 
silk before it can compete with natural silk. The artificial 
production of natural products is one of the striking results 
of the combination of science and industry, and it goes on 
apace. A recently established industry of this typo is 
that which produces artificial pumice stone, out oi ground 
sandstone and clay, as at Bietigheim. There is always a 
large commercial demand for pumice stone, as it is used 
on leather, waxcloth, tin goods, and wood, also by sculptors 
and stucco workers just as emery is used for sharpening 
tools, sand for polishing stone and glass, and chalk and 
ielt for metal-ware. 

But the research that benefits industry need not always 
be chemical. A botanical collector and explorer, for 
instance, has lately added to our knowledge of india-rubber 
yielding plants. In the Sydney market there is a steady 
snpply of rubber, which comes from Noumea, and according 
to Schlechter it is obtained from a ficus that yields a plentiful 
supply. This plant is now reared from seed in the Berlin 
Botanical Gardens and sent out for propagation in the 
German colonies. The same observer has found in New 
Caledonia an alstonia wluch yields rubber from the youngest 
part of the plant and blossoms. This will be a useful rubber 
plant, for the younger parts of known robber plants— the 
Hevea sorts especially — are useless for rubber production, as 
tbe product obtained is of a birdlime nature, rich in 

A substantial case has now been made out, it is hoped, for 
the inclusion of a survey of science and industry, as inter- 
acting forces, in a review devoted to education ; and in 
succeeding articles we will endeavour to direct attention 
to courses of instruction and teaching designed to further 
the interests of this combination, and also to some of 
the latest results obtained therefrom. 

KOTE. — The scries of articles by Mr. R. Hedger Wallace, 
I oa "Science and Industry," as indicated above, will be 
mtiiined in the March number of School. 



Common Room Papers 

II. The Passage from the Pri- 
mary to the Secondary School 

By Charlotte L. Laurie 
Ladies' College, Cheltenham 
President of the Association of Assistant 

Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools 

One main object of the Education Act of 1902 is ' 
the co-ordination of primary and secondary educa- 
tion, in order that there may be as little waste as 
possible of pubhc money, and no waste of time in ■ 
the child's school hfe. The passing of the Act is 
a sign tliat the nation is desirous of giving all her 
children opportunity to develop fully, and the 
general response of Local Authorities to the arduous 
work of educational organisation shows, that at last 
England is determined to grapple with Uie exceed- 
ingly comphcated problem of national education. | 

Amongst the difficulties that have to be faced, ' 
that of the conditions of the passage from the , 
primary to the secondary school demands as speedy 
a solution as possible. Every Education Authority 
has to ask itself : What facilities exist for the pas- 
sage from the primary to the secondary school ? Is ' 
the supply of secondary schools in the given area 
adequate ? Are the means placed at the disposal 
of promising boys and girls in primary schools suffi- 
cient to enable them to pass on to secondary ? 

With regard to existing facilities, it is well-known ' 
that County Councils have for some years had a 
system of scholarships — the Junior or Minor Scholar- 
ships being intended to enable pupils of elementary 
schools to proceed to secondary. These scholarships 
are usually' held for three years, and generally include 
not only free tuition but an allowance for main- 
tenance, travelling, and books. The Intermediate 
Scholarships are usually continuations of the Junior ; 
in iSgg, 307 out of 519 were held by those who had 
previously won Junior Scholarships— that is to say, 
by elementary scholars. {Return, County Council 
Scholarships 1900.) Now, whilst some counties have 
been generous in their provision, others have been 
content with a meagre supply ; it is a fact that all 
the " whisky money " has not hitherto been spent 
on education in every county ; in future it will have 
to be. The Bryce Commission made careful inquiry 
into the supply of scholarships. The number of 
pupils in secondary schools that had come from 
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elementary — and this gives a rough estimate of the 
number of scholarships — was obtained from seven 
typical counties, and the following percentage is 
given : Bedfordshire, 6.67 ; Devon, 11.69 i Lanca- 
shire, 37.4 ; Norfolk, 14.3 ; Surrey, 9,9 ; Warwick, 
27.7 ; York {West Riding), 24.82, Headmasters and 
others who were examined by the Commissioners 
state "that the demand has not yet been satisfied, 
especially in the case of minor scholarships ; " again, 
"more hberal scholarships are needed to enable 
except ion;ilIy promising children of artisans to pre- 
pare themselves for places of higher education 
without undergoing the double strain of manual and 
mental labour which is often imposed on them to 
the permanent injury of their health." This was 
the opinion of experts in 1895 ; is their conclusion 
still true to-day ? The Board of Education, in the 
Regulations for the Instruction and Training of 
Pupil-Teachers issued last August, urges Local Edu- 
cation Authorities to arrange, by means of an ade- 
quate scholarship system or otherwise, that the 
cleverest boys and girls should receive a sound 
general education in a secondary school for three 
or four years. Clearly, it is here asserted by those 
best able to judge, that sufficient help is not yet 
provided for promising boys and girls to enable 
them to continue their education in the secondary 
school. After August 1905, the Board will not accept 
as pupil-teachers any boy or girl who has not spent 
three or four years in a secondary school. 

It may next be asked : Is the existing supply of 
secondary schools sufficient ? At the present moment 
many County Boroughs and Councils are busily 
engaged in ascertaining the exact provision that 
exists for secondary education in their respective 
areas. Secondary education is not yet organised 
in England ; there are many good private schools 
giving an excellent secondary education ; there are 
proprietary and endowed schools doing admirable 
work in this direction, but there is no register of 
secondary schools, the Local Authorities are obhged 
to get their own returns, and in many cases the 
secondary schools of a county are being visited by 
special members of the Education Committee in 
order that some not inaccurate idea may be formed 
of their number, their scope, &c. Already Glouces- 
tershire has decided that her supply is inadequate, 
and is planning a scheme which will give increased 
facilities not only to boys but to girls. In the volume 
of General Reports on Higher Education for 1902, 
it is stated more than once that the supply of 
secondary schools, especially for girls, is inadequate. 



In some quarters it is expected that existing popil- 
teachers' centres may form the nucleus of a secondary 
school, provided by the Education Authority. This 
plan does not seem altogether desirable. Where 
possible, it would be better to aid good secondary 
schools than to start new ones, for if children from 
a primary school form a large proportion of the 
secondary school, the object of transference from 
one to the other will be defeated. Until there are 
sufficient secondary schools and a system of scholar- 
ships sufficient to meet the needs of promising 
children in primary schools, it cannot be said that 
the first essential for the passage from the primary 
to the secondary school has been fulfilled. No 
doubt Local Education Authorities will supply what 
is needed as soon as possible. 

Granted the supply of schools and scholarships, 
the next question is : How are the promising boys 
and girls in a primary school to be secured ? It 
is evident that much depends on the character of 
the teaching in the primary school, and this in its 
turn is largely influenced by the character of the 
teachers' education. The old pupU-teacher system 
is rightly doomed ; it is impossible for any one who 
is practically ignorant of his subject — and children 
of fourteen must be ignorant — to develop the intel- 
ligence of his pupils. No lesson demands greater 
knowledge and intelligence on the part of the teacher 
than a reading lesson, simple as it appears to the pupil- 
teacher of fourteen. Further, the mere teaching ol 
facts apart from the development of the intelligence 
can in no real sense be called education. It is this 
power of developing the intelligence, of inspiring 
enthusiasm for things beautiful, that is the great 
need of our primary education at the present time, 
for without it the youth of the country will never 
leam to employ rightly that leisure which it is the 
aim of philanthropists to secure for them, as tliey 
grow up and take their share in the nation's wort. 
It is no doubt for this reason, among many others, 
that the Board of Education is insisting on candi- 
dates for teaching in elementary schools spending 
four years in a secondary school before their deiinite 
training as teachers begins. The greater elasticity 
of the Code since " payment by results " was given 
up, tends in the same direction. Teachers are now 
encouraged to make their own syllabuses in history 
and other subjects ; " visits paid during the scliool 
hours under proper guidance to Museums, Art 
Galleries, and other places of educational value " 
may under certain specified conditions be reckoned 
as attendances, 
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The character of the teaching given in the primary 
school is important, not only because in the future 
some of these children may themselves be teachers, 
but also from the scholarship point of view. It is 
very generally felt that to subject children of ten or 
twelve years of age to a competitive examination is 
not only \mwise intellectually, but morally, and at 
the present time it is often urged that the scholar- 
ship should be awarded chiefly on the consideration 
of the child's career in the primary school. If this 
course be adopted, the teachers in the primary 
schools will themselves be the chief judges, and it is 
therefore all-important that the teaching given 
should be directed towards the development of the 
intelligence more than has hitherto been the case 
m many elementary schools. In cases where scholar- 
ships are decided by examinations, part of the exa- 
mination should be oral, and the general aim of the 
examination — both oral and written — should be to 
test the development of the inteUigence. 

Scholarships should be granted for at least two 
years, to be renewed for another two if the scholar 
prove satisfactory. It is waste of money to give 
a scholarship for a short time ; it would be wiser 
to spend public money on a small number of scholar- 
ships to be held for a period of four years, than to 
provide double the number for half that period. It 
should be borne in mind that a superabundance of 
scholarships does harm instead of good. In the first 
place, a scholarship should be the reward of steady, 
sustained effort ; secondly, whilst it is right that 
ever^' one should have the opportunity of develop- 
ing the talents given him, it is almost impossible 
to over-estimate the harm that is done by forcing 
boys and girls into an atmosphere, for which they 
Me by nature and character unfitted. 

With regard to the question, how far the early 
stages of education in the elementary school should 
be identical with those of the secondary, it may be 
asked : In what does the difference at the present 
time consist ? Do elementary scholars in secondary 
schools compare unfavourably with their companions 
of the same age ? To this question it is difficult to 
give a decided answer, owing to the very varying 
standard of secondary schools. It will, however, be 
generally admitted that in the majority of cases, the 
clementaiy scholar can hold his own in raathe- 
Katies and science, but is not equal to his class 
Wpanions of the secondary school in English sub- 
ts and modem languages. Wlien it is remembered 
»wat in the opinion of many leading educationists, 
I the English — even of secondary schools — is far from 



satisfactory, it will be realised how very weak the 
English of the primary school must be. It is here 
that immense progress may confidently be e.Kpected 
in the next few years, as soon as the new regulations 
of the Board of Education have had time to make 
themselves felt. Meanwhile, more attention should 
be given to English subjects in primary schools, and, 
if necessary, less to other subjects ; it is more impor- 
tant to give a pupil a mastery over his own mother- 
tongue than to teach him even science, important 
as that subject is in the present day ; in the long run 
the want of familiarity with his own language hinders 
his advance in other subjects. Added to this, it 
is through the study of English that the child is 
introduced to those ideals which influence his whole 
life. To leave school able to read intelligently 
should be the main aim of primary education, as 
on that largely depends the future development of 
the individual and his capacity for true citizenship. 

How the Act Works j 

West Riding of Yorkshire 

Public Admitted. — It is noted in the last Report of the 
Education Committee that in futiu^e the meetings of the 
Committee will be open to the public. 

Management.— h proposal is on foot to divide the West 
Riding into areas to be placed under district sub-com- 
mittees, who will be constituted bodies of managers of the 
provided schools, and invested with sundry other powers 
and duties. The sub-committees will fall into two main 
groups, viz. : (i) Committees of Urban District Councils 
(with or without representatives of rural districts or 
townships) formed under scheme (sec. 17 of Education 
Act, 1902), for the purpose of Part II. of the Act; 
and (2) Sub- commit tees of the Education Committee 
having no power under Part II. of the Act. The School 
Boards in the administrative area, 148 in number, will be 
replaced by 88 sub- commit tees. Divisional clerks and 
school attendance oflBcers will be appointed. 

Tke Children'^ Health. — The Committee have come to 
the conclusion that the important duties which will have 
to be performed in reference to the hygienic condition 
of the schools and the health of the children, may best 
be discharged by the County Medical Officer of Health. 
A conference was held between representatives of the 
Education Committee and of the West Riding Sanitary 
Committee, at which a resolution was passed recom- 
mending that the medical and sanitary work of both 
Committees should be performed by one staff, under the 
direction of the County Medical Officer of Health. 

Grants. — Grants are to be paid to all secondary day 
schools in the administrative area previously in receipt 
of grants from the County Council, with the exception 
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oi two, on which the Board of Education Reports have 
not yet been received, and one which was still under 
consideration. With regard to the County Borough 
schools, the Committee recommend that for the current 
year grants should be paid at the rate approved for 
last year. Further consideration will be given to the 
question of aiding these schools, and the Committee 
hope to confer with the Borough Education Authorities 
on the subject. 

Pupil Teachers' Centres in " Auionomous" Areas. — The 
following resolution has been passed by the Committee : 

"That ID Ihe opinion of Ihe COmmiHee the pecuniary re- 
sponsibility oi traioing the pupil-teacher rests upon ihe Educa- 
Uon Authority in whose service such teachers are ; and that a 
letter be addressed to the Borough (:oundls concerned suggesting 
that, if legal sanction cannot be obtained in the direct payroeut 
of the expenses of such training out of the rates apphcable (or 
elementary education, resort may be had to the method (already 
adopted by the Todmorden Education Authority] of increasing 
the salaries of the pupil -teachers so as to enable them to pay 
adequate fees [o the centre at which they receive instruction." 

L'Entente Cordials. — Monsieur Hovelaque, Inspector- 
General of Secondary Education in France, attended a 
meeting of the Higher Education Sub- commit tee, and 
explained certain proposals on behalf of his Department 
for the interchange of student -teachers of modem 
languages between France and England. The Com- 
mittee intend to consider the subject carefully, as tliey 
believe that " such a method promises very useful 
results," 

Scholarships : Board of Education Withdraws.— An 
announcement appeared in the current year's Regu- 
lations of the Board of Education for Secondary Schools 
that the provision made by the Government towards 
Local Science and Art Scholarships would be dis- 
continued in respect of scholarships awarded after 
July 31, 1904. This would have entailed a loss to 
the West Riding of upwards of £3000 a year. The 
Chairman of the Higher Education Sub- commit tee, 
after a visit to London, announced that he hoped 
that the Board would retain this valuable provision, 
and the Committee now gleefully state that the announce- 
ment made by the Board of Education " has been 
withdrawn." Other scholarships and exhibitions in- 
clude a Special Talent Exhibition of £50 for one year 
to Mr. T. M. Heaton, to enable him to continue atten- 
dance at Professor Herkomer's School of Painting ; 
an increase of a Major Scholarship from £60 to £100, 
held by Mr. W. E. Mann, to enable him to spend a 
year abroad; the award of four and the renewal of 
five Agricultural Exhibitions ; the award of eight 
and the renewal of twenty Coal Mining Exhibitions ; 
the award of thirteen Exhibitions for the Advanced 
Courae, and seven for the Elementary Course, in Mining 
Electricity ; and the award of 1673 and renewal of 607 
Technical Exhibitions. 

Elementary Education. — The Committee report that 
considerable progress has been made in the preliminary 
work under the following, among other heads : Archi- 



tectural Inspection of Schools ; Collection and Tabula- 
tion of Returns as to Staff, Salaries, Educational Effi- 
ciency, &c. (including past Reports of his Majesty's 
Inspectors); Visits of the County Council Inspector; 
Formation of a Teachers' Register ; &c. 

Fees Abolished. — As in the case of Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire (noted in last month's School), the West 
Riding Committee recommend that " all fees now 
charged in elementary schools be discontinued." Fees 
can, however, be charged in particular types of scboo 
if thought desirable. The fees charged in the case of 
166 non- provided schools and 76 provided schooli 
amounted in the aggregate to £3800 a year. 

Miscellaneous. — The Committee ask to be empowered 
to negotiate transfers or arrangements for the use oi 
non-provided schools on terms which they submit in an 
appendix to the Report ; they also recommend, with 
regard to outstanding loans of School Boards, that one- 
half of the expenses incurred to meet the liabilities on 
account of loans of any School Board transferred to the 
West Riding County Council should be chained ex- 
clusively upon the area which formed the school district 
in respect of which the Uability was incurred, so far 
as within the area of the said Council for the purposes o( 
Part III. of the Education Act, 190Z. 



Derbyshire 



Public not yl dm 1 Kerf. —Differing fiom the West Riding Coo- 
mittee (noted above), this Commillee announce in their UsI 
quarterly report that their meetings will not beopen tothePnsi. 
Their reason is that the quarterly report which is commuuicated 
to Ihe Press furnishes full information to the public. 

Managenunt. — A suggestion was made in the last report Illtl 
separate sub-commit lees for elementary and higher educaliaa 
respectively should be formed, but up to the present 00 steps hart 
been taken to carry out the suggestion, as the whole Commituc 
continues to deal with both kinds of work. It is stated, howevei, 
that in fact almost the whole of Ihe Committee's time has been, 
occupied with questions of elementary education. A compUtc 
list of Ihe inanagers of Council and voluntary schools is givm ia 
the report, which also states that the Committee have received 
repUcs from many boards of management of voluntary schooli A9 
to the uses to which schools are put out of school hours : Ihe 
object being to decide what proportion of the total coal of clean- 
ing, hghting. and heating the managers should pay in respect 
□f such use, when, as is often the case, the caretaker is paid 
entirely by the County Council and fuel provided by them. 

SfMaal AllendaHce. — District Commiilees for school 
and other purposes have been formed, the districts correspondiiit 
with the petty sessional divisions of the county, and fegnlatjctf 
have been drawn up and approved for their guidance. Tti 
services of the clerks and the old school attendances commitIM 
will in several cases be retained. 

School Accommodalion, — Anumber of new Council Kboolsm 
in course of erection, while important additions and alteratiBV 
to existing schools are also in hand. The contracts amount ■> 
the aggregate 10^31.396. There is a want of school accommodk- 
tion in several districts ; in some cases this will probably b« met 
by volunlary effort, but the Committee have no doubt tb4t tbc 
Council will have to undertake considerable operations befon 
long — at all events, in the Eastern dislnct. 
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Training of Teaikets. — A sub-committee has been appointed to 
comider the training of pupil teachers, but pending the provision 
of further (adliUes, the Committee have provisionally sanctioned 
tbe continuance of instruction on existing lines, whether at centres 
or by beadmasteis. and have also allowed the payment ol fees for 
coirespoDdence tuition, where arrangements of the kind bad been 
made before the Act came into force. Referring to the Board oi 
E^Incation's new Regulations, they say that they will bave the 
eflect ol creating a very heavy charge on funds available for 
higher education, and perhaps also of diminishing the present 
inadequate supply of candidates for pupil-teachership. The 
Committee think that there is sotoe reason to hope that the 
Govemmeni may either give increased grants or modify their 
proposed requirements. 

Ttachers and Their Salanes. — ^The stafis of several schools 
(councd and voluntary) have recently been strengthened. En- 
deavour has been made to impress on managers tbe importance 
of obtaining pupil teachers in order to secure an adequate supply 
of efficient teachers in the future. Salaries have taken up a 
large portion of the time ol the Finance and General Purposes Sub- 
committee, and on the invitation of the Nottinghamshire Com- 
mittee a conference was "very willingly" entered into with 
adjoining counties. One purpose of tbe conference was under- 
stood to be the prevention of needless competition between 
adjoining counties for teachers' services. Two meetings were 
held, but little was accomplished beyond suggesting a maximum 
ind a minimum for each grade of teacher, leaving it to each 
authority to decide by what amounts and at what periods they 
would grant increases within tbe litnila fixed. The approved 
scile is the following : 
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Staffordshire 

ilf. Grabam Balfour has prepared a memorandum on the 
itadung and training accommodation necessary to carry out the 
ocvi Regulations for Pupil Teachers. 1903, and tbe probable cost 
lu the county. This should be read in connection with the pro- 
ending of the Derbyshire authorities, as summarised above. 
Ur. BaUour estimates the nett annual cost at " somewhere about 
ijS.ooo." but adds that, " of course, there would be the risk of 
ttinsiderable aiiditionaJ loss." We append the following extract 
imm the Director's admirable Report : 

" The whole scheme of the Board of Education is in my judg- 
ment a splendid attempt to deal with a question which has never 
•fcl been really faced in England — tbe proper education and train- 
ing of Teachers for Elementary Schools. If it were fiaanciaUy 
icticable. the scheme as proposed would go far to provide such 
iag up to the dale ol th« entry of the fully qualified Pupil 



Teacher into the Training College. It would, moreover, greatly 
widen the area from which Elementary Teachers are drawn, and 
widen it in the right direction, for it would tend to draw more 
upon the professional and the better-educated classes, whose 
children go as a rule to Secondary Schools. 

" As matters stand. I am afraid the financial burden on the 
county is too great, but I most earnestly hope that a way out will 
be found, not by any weakening of the new Regulations, btit by a 
greatly increased grant from the Treasury. 

" The resolution passed by this Education Committee, on 
December iri, goes immediately to the point, stating that tbe 
Committee are of opinion that it is impossible to deal in a satis- 
factory manner with the preparation of pupils who will enter the 
leachmg profession, and with the instruction of Pupil Teachers, 
unless at least three-quarters of the expense be met by Grants from 
the Treasury, and that no satisfactory solution will be arrived at 
unless it be rendered obligatory by Statute for each Authority for 
Higher Education to provide, either by itself or in conjunction 
with neighbouring Authorities, for the training of a number ol 
Pupil Teacheis proportionate to the number of children on the 
books of the Elementary Schools within its area. 

" Unless 75 per cent, of the cost, as in the case of Training 
Colleges, be thus granted by the Treasury, 1 am of opinion that 
it IS inexpedient to attempt to carry out the scheme as a whole 
in this County, at any rate for the present. Some three or fotir 
new Centres and Schools, and a greatly reduced number of Special 
Scholarships will then be all that it is advisable immediately to 
undertake. If it be asked how we can abstain from carrying into 
egect the scheme of the Board of Education, my answer is that 
most of the other authorities will be driven to take a similar 
course, unless suitable financial reUef be afforded. If a Govern- 
ment grant of £28, 000 a year or 75 percent, of the coat were made. 
I think it would be the manifest duty of the County to find the 
remainder." 

Tbe memorandum has been referred to a special sub-committee. 

Warwickshire 

Wb have received the Report of the Warwickshire Coimty Cooncil 
Education Committee, dated January iti. Its most important 
item of news is the proposed transference of Mr. G. Fitzmaurice 
from the post of Director of Education to the post ol County 
Inspector of Schools, Mr. Bolton King is recommended as 
Director of Education, in succession to Mr. Fitzmaurice, and 
the appointment of a Secretary will complete the stafi of the 
County Education Office, as at present to be organised. 
[Rbpobts, Ac, for the March number of School should reach the 
Editor not later than Monday morning, February 23, J 
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Mb. Harry Coward, President of the National Union of 
Teachers, read a paper at the Leeds Conference on "The Co- 
ordination of Schools." We reproduce his tabular scheme ; 
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Reviews 

The Philosophy of Maps 



GsoGRAFHY bas been said to be the 9cieiice of the cfistiibatiaa of 
iorces and fomis OQ the surface of the wQcki Tiewed ^ 
to humanity. The fiist question, in fact, which g c ufiayh y 
answer is, " Where is it ? " — and the dearest answer to 
question is given by a map. Mxps, however, up to abont the 
beginning ci the nineteendi century, may be said to have at- 
tempted toshowonlydistxibutioosof land and water, of ranges 
and peaks in the crudest fashirw. of pohtiral diiiak M S > and of 
towns. Humboldt was probably the first geographer to 
a true appredatioo of the relief of the land by his 
of sections across Mexico. From this time the idea of rcpre^ 
senting relief by ineaiis of contour fanes began to deveiopw and 
the plateau rece iv e d a reoognituo only previoosly given to the 



bat 

of 



the p r incip le of the cootoor fane, so that 

able to picture correctly the shape of the earth's 

to reahse the present distrfbatioo of those external 

ten^Mrafnre; wmds, ramfall, and orran 

are ever altering this shape and Innnmg the changing 

of the world. Even more interesting, possibly, are the 

we now also possess which show the distribution of popniatian. 

of races, and of human occupations, both with rci^rd to 

present and, to some extent, lor past eptxhv 

All this recent cartographic wort: is the real basis of 
comparative geography lor the interactioB of forces and 
on the eartii's surface; and that which is often spoken of 
ittteractson of eartii and man ; these have been revealed by it 
with startling deamcss and recorded in a manner which admits 
of scientific treatment. It has made it possibie lor geography 
often to answer not only the question, *^ Where ? ** bnt the 
deeper one, ** Why there ? '* whde the ednratinnal valne of ttie 
subject is very larg^ dne at the present time to its power of 
oorrdating many other subjects, which might otherwise be too 
rigBdly locked up in mental compartments of the pigeon-hole typei 
It would probably be difficult to overestimate the amount that 
history and hterature could gain from a luQcr knowleitge of the 
nature, extent, and hmit of the control exercised by geographacal 
forces on humanitv, vet the idea of anv s\stcmatic stndv of ^as 
xslftnence is stiE in its iniuicy. In iact, as above pointed ant, 

til we had trustworthy data respecting at least those two 



chmate and the re&ef of the land, such a study 
Of 



the most powerful in controlling the general distribaboa of 
populatkm on the surface of the world, while the rebef of the 
land bas played the most prominent part in infiuencing the 
commercial and strategic actions of mankind within hmit ed 
areas, as wdl as naturally haTtng an indirect inftncnce; doe to 
the eliect of altitude, on chmate itsdl 

In the admirable series of handy classical maps cchtcd by 
G. Bk Grundy. SLA., and published by John Murray, an attempt 
has been made not only to illustrate ancient history bat to lend 
die pupil to correlate this hxstory with geogr^>hy. and, t h erefore; 
m each map the rehef of the Und is shown by contour bnes and 
cuknuing as well as the position of ranges by shading. In 
the case of the Eastern empires and of the Roman empire, separate 
physical and political maps of the same region have been printed 

: so that mmpanaoQ is easy, while 



By 

of ttie 



is at 
of ttie F * tf ' i »' -p * ** 
of gfcat 



sn Undina te to the other, and confaskm 

at sndi maps mndi of andeat 
If we turn, for example, to the 
(hows the rdief of the land, 
attracted by the valleys of the Nile and 
so natmalty formed the seats 
; Egypt on the one side, and 



to the sooth ttie desert piatran which forced trade between 

to seek ttie sea route still further south, 
routes to the north where the desert Is narxxmer. 

by routes, and caravans were a 
fawWKay si^t at the time when Joseph was sold by his brethren 
into captivity. Mr. Cunningham even thinks that the com- 
ap t it nde of the Jews may be traceable to this epodi ol 
trade, whde the inflarnrr of an intermediate position is 

in the histo r y of the Flioenicians. The 
of the riMTniri a n^ may. in tad, be 
said to have lasted about as kmg as the p ro sp e ri ty of the empires 
bet w een which it lay. Damascus, situated on the edge of the 
desert in the path of this route running east and west, has 
alwain e nfoyed a certain oommcRial imp or tan ce^ and, tnraing 
to the map of Fill Hiw in the same series, it is easy to see the 
natural route just son^ of the Lrb a nn n mountains that would 
be ioDowed from here to the sea, readung the coast at Tyre. 
Seen dms in its geographical setting the fanuhar verse respecting 

izdid. «.g., " Damascus 
thy merchant in the muitttBde of the wares of thy making." 

whOe the narxofwness of die 
"hfeniria, hemmed in by moon- 
and the numerous spuis tram these mountains 
which dhride it into isolatrd vaBeys, afiord dues to the early 
seaward mxgratiansof the inhabitants and to their diaractenstic 
separate city orgunsataons at homeL 

ancient history of Asia 
r, Gaal. and Britain ; and, 
ench, we dhonld like tt> 
draw attention to a few of the many tacts diey ffinstrate in wkidi 
w— ^»» action oa an important scale has been evidendy cod- 
trolled by geographical condttionsw For erampir, we have 
probably all grown up with an idea of tiie directnem of the 
Roman road, despite geographical obstacles ; and yet why was it 
that en Italv the Roman road north-westwards tram Anoana 
followed so exactly the n ut th e m base of tte Apennines and only 
crtj a aed the I^ as hi^ up as Ftacenbaw or that the radiation of 

ddaved t3l the site of Ixmdon was 



renched. or that, thou^ Roman roads from the liedtterraneaa 
rendfeed the plains of Northern and Eastern GanI via the Rhone 
VaQey and tris the gap between the Cevenncs and Pyrenees^ 
there was none running due north-westwards ? Or consider the 
distiibtttioa of populatiQa in So uth -ea s t Fnf^and At d» 
present time it is densest in tihe lower reg io ns and notably i& 
the Loodoa area ; but a fiance at tiie mapof Britain at the time 
of the Roman conquest, showing the vast iorcsts and manbei 
whidi titken occ upie d much of these lower parts, rrplaiiw the 
number of camps and c o iinn ifn on the chalk upiawH ^nd the 
later Saxon settlements on these relatiTeiy open spaces. 

Since many of the dawiral maps fliastrate events ezteodiDg 
over long epodhs of history, the teache r may find it well some- 
times to make a selection of those fcntmes whidi iDustFate; let 
us suppose, a smgie important campaign , and. for the sake of 
deamessv to encourage the puptls to make 6icir own maps d 
these selected facts. In wort: of ^is natare tiie ^nlofn^ H«i^ 
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^H*-\i hi i^*A*mf , htt tf* 'fihM%. *tftUtt*t,ftMt^y, fhn !• !«•• fJ<ar« 
Mh tht* tht^t" Mr tih huiitnhftft, Uff ^tnf9$\A^, ifi »>»*■ rr»*|^ '/I S'fTXh 

Mfffi^f " W'* N^M i^M'l. )tt Ofk 4«-fi*4, f'« ffml itiMim iti ^,t*m\m of 

<iM|ff!MtM"*<, fMf iHvftffM^ If )« U« ««••> « MiN|« '/f fh*' N>th«rflAnr|jl 

lt|fli»*llU(^ rtlilM M|t- il'tllMl **M«fMfl |iirHMftl of I'tlKlHtl'l. ftml lO 

I hHfH»"f MM f h^ Mtl»> tiifl**, HMfl III** ^«> Im-Mi himI IOlltl«* Oil \\\p. otlirT. 
lit rt^rthi. Ih «I((i1v n ff(n|i nl I'miim** whU h nU'i Klvf*« llm wliola 
»i| lltK IlliUih. •iM lliHl IliM liMlfftiirtltv lni)Mif liifil rniilm of romtiiu- 
MlfiMMtti t<»*ln»*Mi Ihiil fh'*'f mill III** 'ii'iiti* mitl Mlioiin mti |i« 
hH-lli |«M<Hli)l Mid «%IiIIm mI «iiII Ktiiili't tillltlv. tHMvlMy. (loin the 
IUhImHi |tM<Ml mI sWyk. <« H fttfl|i of III** Mriltlnimtirnti trKicm, 
r^lHittlHK III lti»« tiHliHirt lilt lli*t4iiiilli Ntnl III rriAln Oil llinrniit. 

J. H. U. 



tupji^h in Iviipjtnul^ 



\ \<1 ^\^i^H)^ \\«« «rl«nrtt tn Htr tt>|HiM |iio«nn(iHl bv Ml. j.],W. 

Uoti«M!««\s lit 1)\»« l^iMnl i»l liiluittMiMt nn tho tourhlUK of 

^M**^'^^ ««b<r« U \\S ««i»Mi' AiMttMilrttV *i hiH»U lot U»vw. Wc 

^vir* i\» \\ •^u!**^^ Ihr Mr«»*f<»»n mrt\ N» lhi»*omi\ t^it ^%-r 

<U*i i\ \m^1 r«l^\t '\1«iM^f^1 . \\»« •iM'V WM fo »U'«i1l>n . but to 

\u%v«^ M^ Hi*xiUi^u x i\l»b»^ii' *• 1bi» ts^^l A\,-«OAtNlc 

* . -•». V.J,. ••»^»x,-» toM^N^ V\ * 1 ,v^ Ki'sNxr^vft 

■ « * • • . ■» ' •• « \X' ■ ^ V-»*'.^ v*. ^•"s \ ,nv*, y^ 
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the edocatioa gives c tbe great ' pnblic ' sdioGb, ind the 
general lack of cffigaciflatioc m the doaentary atfkl«econdaiy 
•cbrxil tystem." Propbets at Impbm, incliidii^ Mr. P. A. 
Bamett and Professor Sadkr, and, more recently, Canon 
Bell, fnpport this transatlantic reprooL But the case has 
never been pot with quite as mnch definiteness and 
emphasis as in the Parliamentary paper which contains 
Mr. Headlam's report. Somehow.ooe tends to the opinion 
that, whatever weight may bdong to private committees d 
inquiry, a greater authority attaches to the evidence of the 
Government against itself, and there f ore to that of a Goven- 
mcnt Inspector against the methods of his Department 

Seven books are now before us, which may fairly be taken 
as typical of the instruments cA instmction supplied to 
teachers in this subject. What Mr. Headlam missed in 
edited texts of this kind was the stimulus to thought, tbe 
np|>cal to the faculty of enjoyment, and the training in the 
UHc of words. How far do the seven books before us support 
or contravene his argument ? The first on the list is Mr. 
Lo^ie Robertson's Select Tennyson, to each of the three 
parts of which the same ** general introduction " is prefixed. 
Now, the knowledge- value of Tennyson, the quality in hit 
work which justifies the preparation of school editions, is a 
vory definite thing. It consists of two main parts : fiist, 
nn invincible search after beauty in expression, and an 
inexhaustible mastery over the resources of language ; 
nocondly, an intimate relation, both active and reactive, 
\\y the thought and manners of his own age. The poet and 
the thinker wore one man ; and, if he is to be read in 
selections, it is essential that he should be presented in hil 
t\tU strrngth. Of all this there is no trace in the intio- 
\h)Otion which is common to Mr. Robertson's three vdnma. 
He supplies an adequate "Chronology/' and a "finef 
N^iTAtix-e '* of Tenn\-son*s life and times ; but from tbe 
)\Mnt ot view of literary education the forty-eight pagei 
Air \Atn. There is one paragraph on page xxiii. which 
pi\NTOis<^$ >*t11. but we re\-ert too soon to "Dr. Alkn'i 
)>Atmt lVc\M*jiti\Y Carv-ing and Scnlptore Company," and 
ot V; *VtAiVs ot biv^aphy. 

N^^; ^1o the notts atone for lack of devation in tbe 
•,wiAt.^r\ marteir. >Ve rcra instinctivdy to "(Enooe," 



•.n rv.l 11 the 'rcf<2r.iaent pwm of the collection. Tha 
tK^t^'^ a:t ,^«oeT*t«5\ rocx-fEtacioaL Under " Ionian," we a« 
t,v!^\ lV^Sfc>kX Te5:r'\^ic nxans Grecian : cp. MiHoa, 
}''trm.i>.<, : .In \. 5o5 Irr.'^T «rc>i&.' " On " the dawning 
>. j;K V . K.-Cvc-isotr. '»t:t» "As a mountain nymph CEnone 
m j(.> Aj;;'> jssrr * T^t oc tbe sACsiSoent passage contain- 
inv tV riKM^ o. :>UiJss «::t^ aL :ss woodcrfnl meaning in 
rv^ ^>s litv-. rol-ncs >£t KoiSersscK has notiiing, or wone 

'^ -v^r^vrr^ ,v*rriir* sr TjurlfcTi.',. I? is a commentaiy in 
,x>» -.MTV or tSc -;f^ o. Ts^nTA-sat* "wcck- especially on the 
l■v<^^r o.^^ -%-.%%- If 'hf ' j^'Ife ^ tiie Kag." It has an 
.* ^ v-14 ?»ftin'> ?.- V. A-.issv.Ttt ui£ sssa^kshes the sapfcne 
.;,— . ,% xv^r* R> :tv hic^ss IsMTsai^ a: man at his best 
k o>^>. ♦.-.v-K- v--^:? ui vrsShsssx 7c£ might build a 
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.<.-.>.-■' A v\ t, ht.^r;nv mrrU it cchsT XEXt than this. The 
S' .' 'i^-«- >v'<%. «.-<::!w.: nr-aifr •^■.wnti»T^^«» jj ^ strong 
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the ledings of ddight and surprise with which I first dipped 
into Tennyson's In M$tmorimm. ... I have come to the 
poem as a learner and teacher, not as a critic.*' This, 
sorely, is the right spirit, and certainly it has produced 
a g*ood result. 

With '* Book Fiist *' Mr. Fowler completes the annotated 
edition of Palgrave*s GaM#» Tr$asury, We should certainly 
recommend it for school use if we thought it at all likely 
that it woukl be of practical service in class. The Golden 
TfMtsMFy should be regarded chiefly as a book for repetition 
lessons^ and such explanation as the poems require should 
be supplied by the teacher, or drawn out of the pupils by 
suggestioa. The daborate critical apparatus which Blr. 
Fowler pfovkks — nearly three times as long as the text 
maJttKx — is excellent in most parts, but it should not be 
required. For such study a single poem is better ; and 
Mr. P^lgrave was more wis^ inspired in his own admirable 
summary, which is here reproduced, and in his few pertinent 



I>ent*s SMak*sp§aty0 for Schools is illustrated and anno- 
tated ; but it is by no means the best in the field where 
P t o fessor Hexiord and others have laboured. In the 
present vohtnbe we remark the quaint audacity of the 
editor^s comment on Act I., Sc. L, line 93, *' Or~or ; either 
-^cr. Siakespeare is remembering Mariowe, Edmitrd //., 
rv., iL, X2.** Again, ** Deaf as the sea ; * improbo 
trocmmdiow HodnAy Horace, Od$Sy III.» ix. 23,*" is a par* 
ticulariy gross example of a peculiarly imbecile type of 
no^. The introduction is dull, and there is no attempt 
to setie the valuable elements, from the teacher's point of 
view, in Richard^s charsbcter and Shakespeare's treatment 
otit. 

The EnoM^in^^ edited by Bdbr. Cotterill, is good wock on 
unpromistttg material. The time given to Enghsh (or 
American) hteratun^ in schoob is at present so short that 
finer work should be found for the study of boys and gi^ 
tiian thia idyl of the *' iocest primevaj."^ We urge this 
without disrespect to Longfellow ^i masterpiece ; and any 
teacher who feel» that his pupils are sul&ciently trained in 
tiite a|^)ffeciation of Shakespeare and Milton^ to !»ay nothing 
of Woc^worth and Tennyson^ may cv>tttiKlentty !^ them 
to tikis volume. It is a htUe '' stodgy/' and it contains such 
dowers of exegesis as *' Rfi^Ht04 and ^^sMkcy vtrv>m Latin and 
Greek),*^ but they will be the better tor >Nv>rkiug their way 
through it. IN\;>ieesor M.ACUuttau'u selection tuMu Mimmitm 
^ better than the reet. Hia oouuueutary ia <?ut after 
a somewhat treeher pattetrv^ and in agg^ie v^>^ <Mk 
intelligent student uMght ivallty be »tiu\ulated to think lv« 
himsett^ and to draw that iuvaluabK> <ad ts^ vhai^as tvf« an 
occasiottal general vvucl\baaott. 

Last in order, but bv uo uwauM W<Mit iu uw^it, >he ^4ace 
the Bij^iU Essikys v^/ HiU^m, \NKivh Mv. tiltvK^MU^y K<u pditvs^ 
It belongs to a ^li^ ol UttW UK^k4» sow vvl uuuv tu^yv 
axperiments inau^ui«4t%H.l by Me«aaii. ^\l^vk4^« N\Ku,h ivuuud 
us of Continental mo«.l^- ('hi^.v \Ua^«^^UJH» v^4ih tUl ^vUvu 
titious ai«^ in the !iha>H> gi mu^hmUwi vK^itu, %Kk\X W^sK tis^KI 
leat, content*- table, aud iuvk\< U^vu, tUv^ %vu4wi svl hH,i»Vv.^ 
Ciassic^ is pioduced AViuuugA%4U\<Av • VN^* ^^v^^^* .^ iiiN>s4k^v 
a volume* and thg Ji5,^^4w* v4 ^v**kVM hH^U\\ v»»ma4<a ^t 
twopence and thiw^vuvv. \Vv Ukv> iUu -^^^^Uxuk Uwiu 
S^iA^on. Mr. VUakvuvv d^»|^^Y^^ ^4 |viv>«4^iva ^vauiUli^ xa 
llMiigiiage* and a bo> whv^ »iuvUv>ii U4* u\»U«i wvU U»i\u ^^uuv 
thing; worth kuov^in^ aU^ut iii»\s^%^i iuUns^Vuvi^ nw^vU Ua 
fdMoi should ^Y vathiM iuvviv aU^ui VUv> suv» vU NVNV4viii 



in combination. Bacon's style is in iPffr^Kaiiftigr ideas as 
wdl as in sdecting words. 

Next month we hope to examine a few of 
on En g l is h literature and composition, 
likely enough that Blr. Headlam's case 
for though a part of the blame rests on the 
who refuse to take En^^ish seriously, and 
the teachers, with their ignorance of method, 
must be laid at the door of editors and antliors 
to turn out their books on the same 
monotonous mediocrity. 

History Made in America* 



recent books 

too, it is 

find support; 

authorities, 

part on 

a part at least 

li^io continue 

lines d 



These four manuals, from lour p r oifo p of History across the 
Atlantic, possess so many features in cywninnn, and appear so 
typical of the trend of historical t*y»w«g in the schools (A 
America, that it is doing no injostioe to their authors to treat 
their works generally rather than stn^y. It is quite clear 
from a perusal of these Tofamies that the influence ci the 
late J. R. Green, rather than that of Stabbs or Freemazi. is 
very strong on historical study in America. In each book ws 
have a picturesque, vivid style; general broad outlines are 
given whidi often req ui re a considerable knowledge of facts— not 
always given — to render them dear and distinct ; the social life 
of the period plavs an impo r ta nt part ; the noise of war^tfe and 
the horrors of battie are relegated to a subordinate pontkn. 
niustratioos of all kznds^ generallT of an ezccilent nature, add 
interest to the volumes^ There is. indeed, mn^ to commend in 
these text-books, yet the ezperieBoed teadker who knows how apt 
yooxkg people are to be satisfied with a vague general idea 
is a htUe doohtfol if this type of school book is altogether 
desirable. It is^ of couise. desirafaie that pupils sbonld fed an 
intisrest in the study of histnry . and any method of »*y^*»"«g that 
arouses it fulfils a valuable pvopose ; the danger is lest these 
attractively written books^ with their neat teadnn^^ their com- 
pact paragraphs^ their snmmaiies of causw and results, and 
their cnttcsas of movements^ any not act on the mind as the 
pattMit Kvds act on the body. Those wiso constantly feed on 
dkg^ted Kxxls lose tht Qse of their digestive organs ; may we not 
infer that the same p r o c ea s takes place with the mental organs ? 

Of th<» tour books before us the best is undoubtedly Th^ BriHsk 
S,M»om, m which Ptotnssoc Wion^ in under 600 pages, gives a 
qIamt and iut^Ki^ting account of our country's histary from 
ih«r Koiuaa ttmt» vlown to the present daj. He shows, on the 
^hole» jk uici» ^^euse oi proportion, which — lImmh temis i*wi% astray, 
though jk little ttioc^ spttce might have been given to the Wars of 
th^ K\M«» JLUU 10 the Industzxal Revofattaon of the eighteenth 
^Muturv. lu ^ :]u:»ory that lays much stress on the social life 
s4 A uatioii ih<» UttxK^ atovement plays a ousst mooiaitous part 
Ihv iiK*p» ^^ ciijMrf. .ma the Olustratians from oootemporary 
V4UAUi sK^ii^huul. l^ book » tu be recommended to older 
VmtHU ,iA .ui v?.vc«a«?uc j:uKie to a deeper and more thorougli 
*^ua\ 04 ^w.UH>. Iti,? - l^Qoks tor Retnence - whuii are given 
^i iha v^iul s^ w^h sh*HHt« Art» veo* carefaQv chosen and show 
\^4vlv ^vj^hu,;, b^v*itx«H.>c >l\mrvs MuidU A^ts has some good 
Us%iuAs»i \\k \i itw ';Aiij;uj>^'e -^ ^iimpie^-mdeed. sometimes it^ is so 
^iu^4v itui tho u>Av»v4 NfcvHKjMMni^ :o whom it is addressed. PUpih 
va UiuivNu ^ul Ksiiuvtt t%> whom the book has been grvet have 
J" ti^ \<va#,M *^„ ^, ':> vau N««;^ Myers ^Ginn 4 Co. 6$.) ; A 
.V»><vO .;. A M^., i^^ b? L^ C. Munro tAppteton. 41.); A 
»V**..i.k / W»s^^ Ax/Vf>». N, MwthckWhitcomb Appletnn. 45.6^); 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 

S7 & 55 Lddgaie Hill, London, E,C. 
January igl)i, 1904. 
Dear Sik.—If you think of purchasing a Piano or Organ, mav we 
call your attention to Ihe Instruments supplied by the Sunday School 
Union, and lo the special facilities offered to Christian workers, 

We have Hundreds of Letters from deli((hied customers to prove 
that those who deal with us have every reason for continued satis- 
faction, and that our Instruments cannot be excelled for tone, 
workmanship, and beauty of finish. This is due 10 the fact Ibat 
□wing lo the reliability of our class of customers we are enabled to 
offer betler value than any other firm in the trade. 

It has always been our aim 10 make purchase as easy as possible 
for Schools, Churches, and Christian Workers generally. Hence 
our well-known Quarterly Payment System, which is becoming 
more and more popular. Further, in the case of a Church Worker 
or Sunday-school Teacher, we do not ask for the usnal personal 
references, but arrange lo mate the Contract simply a Private 
Mailer between the Customer and Ourselves. 

Photographs of two of our popular lines appeaion this page, also a 
slrikinK fact as lo Ihe condition of our business.— Yours faithfully, 

THE PIANO AND ORGAN DEPARTMENT, SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
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A STRIKINQ FACT 

November and Deeember are usually " Black Munlhs as 
far as busluess in Musical Instruments is concerued ; but It 
is a strikiug fact that the number of our sales during those 
months was LARGER THAN USUAL, There is only one 
eiplanation of this — the excellence of our Instruments luid 
the superiority of our methods of business. 
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r«u] it with C4Mitkl«ratrf« interctt. y«t the lift of leaniad ftutkoritifli 
c|y/it«d wottM UMin to hMlicAte th*t it wm intradad lor IIgm a< 
H^ )r«An. 'Hit chftpteri on th# Uie of the noblee cad the 
Uhtn^^Ai\an of Chftflettiftgne'i Empire are quite the beet in the 
tMKfk. The highest praise tnuiit be given to the illustrating. 
Th0 fiiitofy of ih$ Mod$fn Afi$, by Professor Myers, and Th$ 
HUhry of Modsrn Europg, by Professor Whitcomb, deal with 
similar periods, and are treated from a somewhat similar stand- 
point. The f(»rmer appears to us. however, the more satisfactory ; 
both deal with an enormous period in a comparatively small 
volume, and It Is therefore not surprising that there are various 
omissions. Professor Myers treats very briefly of Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and yet that country played a 
most imtH)rtant part in the destinies of Kurope ; while Professor 
Whltcomb» in our opinion, gives ttx) little s|>ace to the Renascence 
and the discoveries of the Tudor pericnl. Both text-books are 
dei'Ideitly Interesting, and in the hands of a capable teacher who 
wt>utd use them with discHminatUm, would l>e probably very 
useful in the middle forms of sectmdary schools. Many achooU 
in this country that are stitl ctmfining their attention to English 
histi^ry imly might adopt these brightly written volumes until 
•\ich a time as our own teachers can pHxIuce the ideal history 
fcw schools. Itut that time is a long way oil yet I 

BL. 

The Philosophy of Auguste Comte* 

lVi^feesi>r l.evy-l^ihl the author of a luminous work on the 
r^'iK^>|^Ky of Comte» is alnnidy known to Knglish students ol 
l^iK^i^y by his ext^ellewt fUsh^v of hUydnn Pkiis^opky in 
FVfM»<v. I1\e fact that the French pn^fees^n- is hinvielf not an 
adherent <A the l\\s4ti\-e d^Ktrtne will only enhance the value ol 
liis b<H^ which is characterise^! by a s|>irit of scientific imparti- 
alKty. 

S|>a<>e ^i^^m n\>t permit us e\-en to atten\pt to gi\*e an adequat« 
«lrM>cK ^>f the ctMite«\ts i\f the |M»fe!%!^\r's tH>i>k and an anaUrm ol 
Ivis sx-M^vsthetic e\)\\siti\H\. Hie f\>tlo>i(ii\g not«« are nn^re d«» 
i»cn|>tt\'e than cnti\"^al. 

tn Hie <tinv'»d^^tuH\. I\\>fe«i%r l.evy-Und\l sho^n to xrhat an 
♦\twit the state M ^>c\^\\ and the mtelloctual currpnts <4 the 
eaiiy part ^"4 the nin^^teenth ce«tur>' exer\nn<st their in<tue«ioc upon 
tW tVm<?ht <A iVwite. Ilie ^vun^ter <^ m^vtem lV»iti\i$«n waa a 
*rtfi <4 hi* aire. \ jV-e ^^ many << his vNMitem^v^ranes. lie |Ja^'* <«* 
pwwsi^-m K> the ^V»a3^ ^-hKh were already in the mimis i"4 the 
peofik* ats^thi him. l"*his xiew xM tV^fessH^r t^xfthl is x-erx* <\'«Tect. 
^'ith<Mit a x^<y(^ nmlerKtavhlif^ x'A the ret\0^>na. fK^tittcal. ecvwKv 
mn^AV nn<{ intWI^rtosl pJw-wt'vweKia s^H the a|pe. O^'wmte'* philoeofihy 
c^fifxM be fnllN jrrs?N|Vs1. lite Kex>"*lut^'m had left the vnitK^ ol 
rh*" (wvple \r\ s ?!tst<^ ^M ohst^s^. 1>ie tSId ctMlv>gi(i^in had cnamNed 
tO|C«othei . hn( th€* m^ had ti<M w N*«i ereot<s^ <vrv th^' minj^. Jwst 
as in folitH^ thr primnpsl t^Ias ^-^ the KexvSlath'm. th<^ aKiihtiom ol 
f^r^- and oi srrst«vrstNr prix-i^^jp^ V>0t^jiUy lAd fr^-^m 5kV»alfSin and 
e«q»slity to <*vtron^ snj^n-hism. ?»o» in th^* d^>fnain ^^ thonjrht int«l- 
let^tnsl snsroh^ wss ih^ resnlt oi th<* frreat ?**via^. npheaxnsl. 
TV^itioal «n«roh\ is m^th^nf Nnt the natnrsl o^-^nnterpart o* itit^- 
lectnsl anflrt^hy "'hr 5tat<^ *v» oha^ smi the ^wiflK-t he«i{«e<tf) 
<«ontrsdiot^r\ nr^tiv^ns sn<i ^deas. ;h<^ inroll^-^tnal v^nslism. ^t^ 

» Tkf PkHy^of^ifi ^' Avcfft* t >w'^. 1>^- ;^ ; <«^v.BrQhi. MaStrv de 
<>li(ftw>ce* de Phil^^^ophi^ s ia I^on?t< d<^ i -ettresi de V; nix'wwin 
<le Pam. Pr^^ww^wr k ; Ko^^k- )jb?p dess Srienoest p^liti^ncs. 
Aothorfs^r. Iran^lRtVkn Tr m-hk-V. is or^fivf^. ar. intr^octior. 
In- Predenc HarH^n V K.. Hotv>nin Fell^ <m XXsdhair. 0^)^[e. 



might say, so prominent at the beginning of the twentieth ccntnry 
is the legacy of the Revolntian, and made its appearance a centmy 
ago. To bring order into the chaos, to cheek the anarrhic current, 
to build on the ruins and to re-constmct was the goal wkddk the 
thinkers of the age had set themselves. Many, seeing that the 
gospel of Rousseau had proved false, preached with I>e Matstie a 
return to the old and sought salvation in a reooostmctian ol the 
ancient edifice of civilisation which the Revolntion had polled 
down. The re-establishment of the spiritual snpnmacy ol the 
Pope would, according to them, pat an end to the mental end 
moral anarchy. 

Auguste Comte, too, rooted in his time and thinking wriik hii 
time, formulated a principle ol "social organisation." To 
organise the " anarchical " state of " opinions," " bdiels," snd 
" conceptions " concerning man, society, and the world is the 
problem to which Comte determined to find a solntion. 

Whilst, however, as Professor Levy-Bmhl points oat. the other 
reformers or re-organisers only worked out the solntion of the 
problem they had put directly to themselves, Comte followed a 
different method. " Comte's originality will, therefore, lie in 
taking from science and philosophy the prindpUs upon which 
depends the social organisation, which is the real end of his 
efforts." 

Professor Bruhl then proves the tmity ol thon^t existing in 
Comte's system, in his philosophic as wdl as in his social system .* 
the first contains an introduction to the second ; it is the theo- 
retical part, which is to be followed by the practicaL " For a 
social problem is such that its solution cannot be obtained imme- 
diatdy ; other problems, more theoretical in character, must be 
solxred t>eforehand." Professor Levy-Bmhl then expounds the 
law of the Three States (the theological, metafdiysical, and the 
positive), which he considers as " an event of capital impcvtance, 
inaugurating the positive science of htmianity." In his expositioo 
ol the dassification of sciences, the anthor deals with the criticism 
ol Spenoer, which he relates. He oondndes with Comte's 
doctrine of htmianity — " the immense and eternal social imity." 
** The idea ol hiunanity is the centre towards which the scientific, 
social, and religioiis ideas ol Comte converge." Inhis somming-np 
Prafessor Brohl lucidly shows that there is no distinction between 
science and philosophy aooonhng to Comte. " Therein." he says, 
'* lies the novelty ol his sistem." The works of Comte are kmg 
and dilftcalt to read, and Pr o l ess o r Levy-Bmhl's dear and 
exposition is a welcome oontribntion to the study of 

SR. 



I. Gnt^ S%mum, By G. A. FVvyd. B-V, Assistant Master at 
Tonbndge ScbooL Tin ^ 69 p|^ anterieaved. (Longmans, 
Green A 0^ 1905- 5^ ^^) 

a. A Gntfsk Oi^imtmm, AccuUmee mai 5 1 ■!■■', ftw SckooJs md 
CiMef!t^. By Jfoto Thon^isca;. MA., Juimeily Sdialar ol 
Otrist^s CoBepe. Cambridf^. Seniar flasibral Master. The 
Htph School, I>Qbhn. xv:^4a4Pi^ (JafanMaiKay.) 

5. A Sck/\(u Grinmmm of jfiJkr GrBek. EN* Tboaaas Dwight 
Ockodell. Proiessn- ol Gecek in Tale UaivcEsity. xvi + 
ivM PP- C^' ATwietan Jt Co. 1905. 5s.) 

Vt. Fk-A'd's book ^ce»enx^ a dear and itfaniw dassification 
^ the main rul<s&. joiinc tor the nse ai Pi£& Focms. It is printed 
in hok: t>-pe and inTerleax'^c with xiAed pB$«er ol serviceable 
thickmess that thr >euiier may cdSiaR his owx esaoBples. The 
wise 9eilf-re<itrain: with which dgtaaaan oe 1^ «K%En ol con- 
stroctions has frenerall^ beciL avoided. Txa^ia 
fflctendec tr thr xtncerl opfstwit 05 m ur,. iar 
Goodwin^ egqUanaiion is 
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generally omitted, and those induded are not always distinguished 
from prose usage. More important is the omission of any state- 
ment on the force of tenses outside the Indicative. The blank 
pages and wide margins, however, supply ample space for addi- 
tions and for the few corrections needed {e.g„ p. 12, rules for the 
expr e ssi on of the agent ; page 17, uses of (rvv in Attic prose ; 
pages 34 and 45, constructions of cXfrtC» ; page 54, ^yg is aor. 
snbj. pass, not fut. ind. mid.). We heartily approve of the plan of 
the book, which ought to appeal to the interest of an intdligent 
boy. 

With the usual paradigms, rules, and other material of a 
School Grammar Mr. Thompson incorporates the results of 
Comparative Philology to explain the genesis of Greek word- 
forms and constructions, thus applying to Attic Greek the method 
employed in Monro's Homeric Grammar. The execution of the 
work is accurate and scholarly. The closely-set pages, admirably 
printed by Messrs. Qowes. contain a vast amount of information 
based on the most recent authorities. On disputed points, con- 
flicting theories are clearly sunmiarised. The accidence will 
prove more useful for advanced students with some previous 
knowledge of Comparative Philology than for beginners ; for, 
though philological terms and laws are explained as they occur 
(c/. the simple exposition of Ablaut and of the nasal and liquid 
sonants in the first chapter), and though the practical purpose is 
steadily kept in view to the exclusion of all unnecessary erudition 
and uncouth symbols, yet, as the scope of the work forbids the 
adequate comparison of Greek with the kindred languages, many 
laws might seem arbitrary to a beginner ignorant of the evidence 
on which they rest. The chapter on tense-formation is a good 
example of the value of the method pursued and is a model of 
condensed statements of a complicated array of facts. The 
attempt to include in the list of regular and irregular verbs a 
synopsis of the chief meanings and constructions of each seems 
an encroachment on the province of the Lexicon. 

The Syntax is an admirable piece of work. Broad principles 
are strongly emphasised, whUe sufficient notice is granted to 
exceptional usages and to Homeric and poetical idioms. The 
conclusions of Comparative Philology are quoted wherever they 
throw light on the origin of constructions. 

We add a few criticisms of details in Chapter XII : 

Page 36a, top. Dem. Timocr. 44 is not an instance of " un- 
fulfilled purpose " ; the iya-dause bdongs to avvrapaftu alone, 

not to ov xp^" <''*• 

Page 362, 1. 18. The traditional explanation of Ar. Ran. 18 
should be mentioned. In the well-known Latin parallds the 
reference to past intention is undoubted. 

Page 375. top. It is implied that the iterative impf. or aor. 
ind. with hy is only used with a protasis expressed ; but c/. 
§^,, Ar. Lys. 510-ao. 

Page 378 1. 19. In Thuc. 3. 40 tl dWanyotiy ■■ « dsfeceruni, 
not si tUftcissent, This, the usual explanation, is surely correct. 

§ 311 (c). Add exx. with idv, 

i 312 63. "Occasionally the opt. [in conditional clauses] 
Infers to pres. time." Does it ? Not in Eur. Med. 568 quoted, 
where ft crc fiff Kvl{oi -> " if it should cease to vex thee," (5## 
Class. Rev. xiiL p. 109.) 

§ 316. A note required on the position of the negative in 

§ 322. Read ovMs oaru ov (without ttrrtv). 

{ 322, Note. /A^ in Isocr. 4. 189 is generic ; refer to $ 3J4. 

Page 389, 1. 29. Query : read " Cni#fa/ or Indefinite." 

I 33^ Kote I. Distinguish regular and irregular instances of 
wfHP with inf. after negative principal sentence, {cf. Goodwin. 
i637-3a) 



The book is provided with good indices, and appendices oo 
Accents, Homeric Forms, Sound Changes in Greek and Attic 
Weights and Measures. • 

Professor Gooddl's book has the freshness of independent 
thought and original treatment, but labonxs onderserioos defects. 
The Accidence, wiAch is excdlently printed and divided into 
short numbered paragraphs that ftucilit&te cross- refe re n oe. con- 
tains too many un- Attic forms like cc7/««v, cafcray, ftc, ^wtwauKw 
(ist. pers.), — ic€«/i€y, ftc., uiv, tarmw (3rd.plnr. imper.), ipfovv, 
hMrwrop^ ftc yrXao-M (fut. f 322) ; cf. also the inflectioiis of 
o-Mff, Kipas^ Kp4asy the Ionic spelling otr, " dv« in [Attic] 
poetry," &c. The Syntax is rearranged " according to fonn." 
not " according to function " ; e.g,, the uses of ds are collected 
together instead of being distributed under the several heads of 
Oblique Statement, Temporal Causal and Final Clauses, ftc 
The claim advanced for this plan, that it smooths the path of 
the beginner in translation from Greek, seems justified. Bat 
does not the experience of Modem Language teachers support 
the Qassical tradition that a real grasp of Syntax can only be 
acquired through Composition ? A fatal objection to the ex- 
periment in our judgment is that it obscures the view of the 
wide fundamental principles of the language, and this result is 
exaggerated by the author's habitual dread of the exception 
that disproves the rule. His guarded statements are ingeniously 
framed to embrace the " exceptions." Those who have power 
to discriminate will find many fruitful hints ; we may instance 
the lucid and convincing remarks on the order oi words in the 
Greek sentence. R.B.B. 

Greek History for Young Readers, By Alice Zimmem. xxir > 

373 PP- (Longmans, Green & Co. 45. 6d.] 
Miss Zimmbrn's " aim in writing this litUe book has been to 
provide a first Greek history for pupils to whom the old legends 
of the gods and heroes are not quite unfamiliar.** The book is 
meant to be a stepping-stone between, say, Kingsley's Heron 
and " more serious and advanced histories," like those of Mr. 
Oman, Professor Bury, and Grot& The object of the author 
has certainly been attained, for it would not be easy to find a more 
readable book on Greek history for beginners. An objectioii 
may perhaps be taken to its length, for it runs to 361 pages, and 
can therefore hardly be called " a httle book ; *' but the narra- 
tive is so well put together, so readable, and is presented in sach 
a taking form that this objection is readily overmled. Those 
who. like the writer of this review, gained their first impressioDS 
of Greek history from a primer unadorned with any illustratioos 
but the barest of sketch maps, may be pardoned lor regarding 
with envy the lot of the beginners of to-day. who start with a 
book like Miss Zinmiem's, and its splendid equipment of ^»f^ 
and illustrations. Teachers will welcome this and any other 
help which modem developments in archaeology have given ns. 
The sdection of photographs and reproductions is good. We 
note as special features of the book the representations of andeat 
potter>-. the excellent translations in verse which are due to 
Miss Sinclair, and the frequent and apposite illustrations drawn 
from modem histor>- and Uterature. The book is, in our opinion, 
worthy of praise, because it fulfils the object far which it was 
written, and because it is thoroughly up to date. There are 
three points in which it might be improved, when a second 
editi^ui is caUed for : (i) More might have been said on the first 
page about the " .^Igean " civilisation and the results won by 
recent discox-eries in Crete : (2) the maps are not all as dear as 
they should be (see p. 3.-4). and should hai^-e been mounted with 
an anxple margin on the inside, so as to allow of their being 
oi>e«eil out and used in dass work with the book shut • (3) the 
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By JONATHAN NIELD. 

• " Mr. Nield has given us a good piece of worlt, for which all lovers of 
biROhcal novels and all teachers of history in schools should be grateful. 
, . . He supplies an inleresting and well written inlrodu 
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two short lists of books, one for boys and one for girls, seem to us likely to 
be very heipfbl, Mr. Nield has our very best wishes for his success." 

The Jotinial of Eiiucation. 

'■This book is indispensable for all teachers who believe in the educa- 
tional i-alue of historical fiction. It contains an interesting intioducl'on. a 
classified list of the best historical novels and tales, suggestive courses of 
teading for boys and girls, and an extensive bibliograpb? of the subject. 
... We heartily commend the book lo our readers ; it combines the 
exceUences of a useful work of tefeiFnce and a dainty gift-book in quite an 
emaordinary degree. "—Bob 00 1 World. 

'■We c»D promise that any one who takes Mr. Nield's short, simple, 
and undeoiable proportion, 'The Historical Novel exists primarily as 
TidioD,' and uses that as an operating knife upon tbe mass ol criticism to 
»hich Mr. Nield's Bibliography refers him. will be surprised at once by the 
amount of idle deaunciation on this subject and tbe ease with which it 
come* away. But a subtler and more ehnrming fallacy than mere ignoralio 
tUiaki underlies the Eirgtiment which maintains that the hisiorical novel 
cannot be good fiction. Mr. Nield states this argument so fairly, that we 
may use his words. ... 'To all such criticisms,' says Mr. Nield, 'it seems 
to me there arc ample rejoinders.' And we are consiniined lo agree with 
him.-— The Times. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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Hilcnst •ad usdoliMas o£ the book would be increased if Mias. 
XouBMrm oo«ld 9e« her way to addiiig a chapter on the chief 
Gvvtk wfiten mmd the debt which the nations owe to Greek art 

A. R. F* xi. 



Minor Notices 



A Stitn^Hi ^ G^nmM Idioms mmd fVoMrfrs. . Compiled by Alfred 

OrvmkL (BUckie & Son.) 

This is A very comprehensive coQection of idioms and seems 

arefelly compiled. Some of the idioms are coUoquiaUsms and 

<o i < are provincialisms. Not every one, for instance, would 

apistK^ve of ** Ich fragte seiner Mutter nach " (p. 2) ; one would 

ttMatty prefer *" Ich fn^e nach seiner Mutter *' or " Ich fn^e 

dcmBefinden seiner Mutter.** So» too. on page 4. one would 

|>CMrallT say, ** am Wege entlang.*' On the whole. how> 

r, this book IS a useful and trustworthy compilation. It is 

haittty adapted for general school use. It is more fitted for the 

ad^mftoed student. It might prove suggestive to many teachers. 

fWsl 59lrfis t« OmiMfi. By W. SchoUe and G. Smith. (London: 
BUckie A Son. i^ 6d.^ 
Thb v^ohune IS the first part ol a series ol books for the teaching 
of German by what is caUed, in a rather vague kind of way. the 
Xew Method. It is based in the main on two of Hdlzel*s pectures 
<5fnreur and n'tnCir). The principlet of the New Method are 
vtVT w^ carried out. The book appears to be meant for child- 
ren fK^tt twelx'e to t o nr t een years of age. It is. perhaps, open 
to doubt wtie th er the method adopted could be used successfully 
with a <la«s of thirty or thirty-five txn-Ss and these large classes 
are stdL unfortunately, far more common than they should be. 
Itet if the pupib can be made to enter heartily into the scheme 
of the Kvik and can be kept well in hand, the sx^tem adopted 
sIkhhM be p(\x)ucti\^ ^^f \^«y satisfactory results. The Kxik 
CMMMtt ^ome x-ery eaMenem f ea tu w a , for inatanoa. the pcintinf 
<j< new wv-eyl^. m they are intiv«ituced. in heavy black type. The 
book deMTves the atte«ition of all tea<9h<ffs of German. Some 
<i^iectKici m«»t be taken tl^ the pan^raph on rtonunciation v« 
pafiesii ; "" fi¥Htn/' ' <.;artn/' an^l mx>re e^^«<ially " habm ** (unless 
iadeM. this be a mi^\rint> are <^^MmhaUv j^Mith iWrman I'iriv 
nuncMtiotns and w^m^^ obliterate. f»>r ^n^^iancek the i1i»unctKW 
b€rm« ifc H«mi (Mn|K.) and Herre^ (H^t.V 

Lit/U B>^ff%i^ rwms. Arrangeil aiu^ iHwstrate^l by Letttce 
TVMisott. xx4 <f ro4 pp. (UxM^t>e MarKhall.) 
A^^armiuf \»lx»v^e fM- the Vin^^erif^iten «>r h«\me. l>«re are. 
^ <v>«irMk WMinv wwilat vv'JIWihm^'* m the market ; but ex^icv 
|Nibli»^ier hkfe t\^ hax*^ hi» o%ti, and thK^ ^» a J^vvl ^sne. 

\X> hax^ t^^ aokn>Nx^<^\$;y^. \^A<h ^\anv ^hat^Vx. the rrH>f%pt ^^4 
The .V^Vfif^vll^x ^ /vw ^^A**^ ^n^i )\Wt^^^ Km U>V4 f^Mfa 

«^'e^al r^^ysMs a v\>«>^W^h^W^ ^m^M>N\^i^i^^^l ^n« th^ <^wt. >(i'hK<h 
wa^ pwbhsh^^ la^t N^eav We hax-e ha^^ ih^ t*v)N)N»ii^n«tv ^>l 
tei<stin^ the l>ir<^^s^^ ^^ p^ni^^ t^\i*nM ^v^.^ *^a\o Iwm* ^tin^n^ 
that u i* rcwAtVaWv mn*\^v^<v^. ^>N^Mi^rt^^vj4 h^N>^ ^^^i^hx'niU xt* 
<vr«ffqp4lar>«>«\ mw^i haxv 1v»«i\. Ilse Nv>^< l^ssV xnv«<<^*i\> ^^sx^l^^^He 

JKW^Tirs *Nt X•a^'h^^W ^>«1'^^^ N>»^t^ >^•Mh >^•^t^ h lh^ ^•h^\N|eN^l^<>.'H w 
<^MK>MVlM. a¥K^ XK-^^h >^'hft^K. «^ittSsV 1S\\ lh*vn^ A«V ^SNfVi^»<^^A\ >^■hx^ 

haxy anx-thinjt ^^ t1^^ >^^<h fs^^v^n^v^N \1n»' *M^t^ %fi|rtk"«^^<hN*^ <hj^< 

l^raphx t^t e«-hN>a(Tx>^fva\ KnnIt* >*^ iSm^^ix^ ts<M<i^^x *hts«u^ i^,m ^NMMa»e 
<a»iaiN*fnf^ a< <v\t<^^f^ ihi» \>><«^f^ *-«wnN?*i*Ait>^ 

^mf^ N<fW?v\^*\. ^>«M<%hei^ ai ihr xs^ixv* ,m 1%* v, i^sv i.,>v«^i*«i««M 
<>^rtipi;,;|fi. 1^1^ ^<^<M>ed Vkr h'^hti^ff^h if*f^y**yfh>\' iSw^^h^^y ^^ 
w»^^. 1>e y^ ^tie » t M^i^in^^ x\«aik wm^m^^ ^^> i>> \\H"re^>v^ >m laM 
'*^. «nd >a4ll be fe^^i^ hs b*^ t1^M>^^M1h^ ^ih^^ >^M^^ 



Notices 

Ths BCarch number of School will be published on Tuesday, 
Blarch i. 

The Proprietor and Editor take the present opportunity of 
thanking their many c o rrespo n dents who have kindly written 
to congratulate them on the publicatioo of School. Several 
valuable suggestions have been offered in this way, and are 
receiving attention. Objection has been taken bjr a number 
of wdl-wishers to the insertion of ad v er tis e m ents in the body 
of the Review. This stq> was taken in deference to the desire 
of advertisers to be wdl represented ; further opinions as to the 
feature will be welcome, but. in the meantime, it is hoped gradu- 
ally to eliminate it. when the *»^'^»'"g contracts have run out. 

The following eminent educationists, among others, have 
expressed their interest in School, and their willingnww to 
contribute to its pages : 
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" K x'ahiabk addin^-n to the rai^ls d periodical literature.' — 

" TIm^ WMat«tkt!i . . . s^honl^ stunulate interest in education as a 

" VTwsi trvaVt vc <vin^a:innal etbocncc. We have the greatest 
p!k«a!enrr in rNv^mmrTKhni: :: tr oor Tcadss." — Mcwmimg Past 

Tht him< anv*. jv^k-^ *x :ht nnr ectcrpciae are weQ r efle cte d in 
a r^aUv <»\v>oJVmi; tir« tmtnber ' — ChOii^ok, 

" St*vtx ,%f, ^^iTh ftt. evodk^u: tirsi xminber. and there shook! be 

" Vi^V^ ar, ^\VM<4lef)t stan ' — \Sam*Uiesim &mmriiam. 

■ Vxx N" m^KNMTMv; as j^ Tvrf4xuszn|: ost^xane of the revived 

• NVti; T»«NNr, hKNt ii^ o^x recoipnsMid place m 
h>M^\V *' nV.^*<*w»% 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 

February 26, 1904. 

Whatever may be the result of the London 
County Council elections on March 5, it seems pro- 
liable that more interest will be shown by the general 
public than usual : certainly clearer issues have 
lisen placed before the electorate, the contest will 
not be about municipal matters but about imperial 
interests. The main point has been very clearly 
fined even by those who have tried to obscure 
The Committee over which the Bishop of 
Stepney presides has had peculiar difficulties— it 
"33 tned, and we hope successfully, to bring into 
liQe those who prefer to act as free lances, rather 
'hail take the position where they are most likely 



to do effective work. It has had to destroy 
amateur earthwoiks which were certain to impede 
the progress of the army in whose cause they were 
supposed to be erected. The attention of that 
Committee has, in fact, been so occupied with 
marslialling its own forces that there is room for 
doubt whether it has been sufficiently alive to the 
versatility of the enemy with whom it is contending. 
The "Free Church" party has thought it wise 
to take a less aggressive attitude than at first it 
intended, but it is merely hiding behind other ] 
associations who are endeavouring to hide the 
retreat by the noise of big drums and the dust j 
of bewildering strategic movements. It is to be ] 
hoped that the electors will see clearly that there J 
are two main questions for them to decide : First, 
is the machinery provided by the legislature to J 
be put into operation at the earliest moment ? 
Secondly, are those schools that have hitherto 1 
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taught their own creeds to their own children 
to be allowed still to do so ? 

It may be asked whether the different denomina- 
tions have in the past earned the right to be con- 
sidered in the future ? With regard to the Jews 
and Roman Catholics, it is generally acknowledged 
that to deprive them of their right to teach their 
own children would be to impose disabilities upon 
them which are abhorrent to the English character. 
It has even been suggested to mete out to them 
separate treatment, though why the Church of 
England and the Wesleyans should be more 
interfered with than the Jews and Roman Catholics 
passes the wit of man to discover. The two latter 
bodies have indeed always showed a zeal in the 
cause of religious education which is beyond 
praise, and is not this true about the Church of 
England ? Between the years 1811 and 1902 
that Church has spent over forty-five millions 
on her schools, and is now giving to the local 
authorities places for 2,813,978 children and promis- 
ing to keep the school-buildings in structural 
repair : in other words, is giving to the State 
rent free what would cost forty or fifty millions 
to provide, probably more. The attempt of 
those who are not Churchmen to interfere 
with the teaching given in these schools, because 
they do not like it, is a mere blind — how do they 
like the teaching given in Jewish and Roman 
Catholic schools about which they say nothing ? 
If they complained of this their action would 
be consistent, but they would bring only their 
own party to the poll on March 5. As a matter 
of fact, they have no more right to complain 
of the teaching given in Church schools than 
a Hottentot has to find fault with the British 
Constitution. 

The critical question is, what is the voter 
who cares about education for its own sake to do ? 
It is unquestioned that the country means to 
have religious education. Is it possible to boil 
down all beliefs, including that of the Romans 
and Jews, which are a vital matter, and more 
than that, to so many Englishmen, to a pale and 
vapid residuum which only satisfies the " Free 
Churchmen ? " The idea is grotesque ! But all 
must be treated alike : the teaching of the Church 
of England and of the Wesleyans is in imminent 
peril unless the electorate sees clearly the points 
at issue. The Progressive party on the moribund 



County Council has prepared a scheme that might 
act very well on a matter of drainage, but which 
does not touch the point at issue ; however, that 
scheme will have to receive the approval of another 
body and scarcely comes into consideration. 
What does come into consideration is the manifest 
or unmanifest intention of those who are appealing 
for votes. The religious bodies must rise above 
the party shibboleths of " Progressive " and 
" Moderate " and clear away the " religious 
diflSculty " for ever from national education 
by allowing every Church, or denomination, 
to teach as heretofore its own creed to its own 
children. It is to be hoped that an authoritative 
list of candidates to be voted for will be issued, 
in the making of which the constituency must be 
the deciding authority. The somewhat wide 
questions of the Bishop of Stepney's Committee 
have been answered in the affirmative by many 
who perhaps will interpret their own answers 
in their own way. The locaUty must decide 
whom it can trust to interpret those answers 
in the spirit of the questions, and in our opinion 
such a list, disregarding altogether the names 
of " Moderate " and " Progressive,** which are 
far beneath the importance of the present issue, 
is the imperative duty of the Committee which 
the Bishops have called together for the advice 
of the electors. 

We have no share in the poUtics of the County 
Council, and we should regret to see at the 
meetings of its Education Committee a repetition 
of the reUgious discussions which hastened the end 
of the London School Board. Still, we cannot 
conceal our disappointment at the proposed con- 
stitution of the new Education authority. It 
was confidently thought that the recognised suc- 
cess of the operations of the Technical Education 
Board would have induced the Council to have 
constituted their new Committee on somewhat 
similar lines. A body so constituted was evidently 
the type of committee in the minds of our legislators 
in passing the Act of 1903, and although it may not 
be possible to raise any legal objection to a Committee 
consisting exclusively, except as regards a few 
ladies, of members of the Council, such an arrange- 
ment is certainly opposed to the clear intention of Uie 
Act. The indusion of a sufficient number of 
outside members experienced in education is a 
matter, too, of urgent importance. Not only is 
their advice needed in connection with numberless 
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questions which constantly arise, but their presence 
serves to prevent the play of Party feeling, and tlie 
division of the Committee, as was the case on the 
London School Board, into two opposing sections. 
In this sense, the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools has passed 
a wise resolution, regretting the decision of the 
London County Council against the co-optation 
on its Education Committee of persons of experience 
in education, " thus reversing the policy which the 
Council successfully adopted in connection with the 
late Technical Education Board, a policy which is 
compulsory on all education authorities under the 
principal Act of igo2." 

The question of the nomination of experienced 
advisers as mcmhers of the Committee is of more 
importance than the representation of particular 
interests. Indeed, it is prehaps better, except in 
some very special cases, that such interests should 
not be directly represented. A case in point is the 
Central Governing Body of the City Parochial 
Trustees, which is jointly responsible with the 
London County Council for the maintenance and 

(management of the principal Polytechnic Institutes. 
would be a serious misfortune for London Educa- 
in if, owing to the dispersion of the Technical 
lucation Board, any friction should occur in 
e direction and control of these institutes. 
eing, too, that they draw their students almost 
clusively from the elementary and higher grade 
srhools, it is very desirable that the Central Govern- 
ing body, responsible for their management, should 
have some voice in determining the character of 
the instruction to be given in the schools, where the 
pupils receive their preliminary training. For 
these reasons it is to be hoped that the Board of 
Education may be enabled to induce the Council 
to modify the scheme so as to give representation 
to the Trustees. Similar claims may be made on 
behalf of the Association of City Guilds, which by 
their large contributions are directly interested in 
the Secondary Education of London. 

It is, however, the presence on the Committee 
of persons experienced in the different branches of 
education, whether nominated by the Council or 
by other bodies on its behalf, that is generally 
recognised as essential. The Senate of the London 
University at a meeting on February 24, passed the 
following resolution : " That the Board of Edu- 
cation be informed that the Senate, while in no way 
ishing to cause any postponement of the appointed 



day, think it desirable in the interests of education 
in London, that the University should be closely 
associated with the Education Committee to be 
appointed by the London County Council, and that 
persons experienced in education should be members 
of that Committee." This resolution appears to 
have been carefully worded so as not to offend the 
susceptibilites of the Council, and not to disturb 
the harmonious relations which have subsisted be- 
tween that body and the imiversity. It expresses 
however, the general opinion on the importance of 
securing, as members of the Committee, persons 
experienced in education. It is by no means certain 
that those now on the Council who are so qualified 
will retain their seats, and it cannot be expected 
that a body elected on other and varied interests 
will contain a sufficient number of persons conversant 
with educational matters to carry on and develop 
the educational work of London. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the new Council will itself see the 
necessity of revising the scheme now awaiting the 
approval of the Board of Education. 

The President and Council of the Royal Society 
of London have recently decided to submit to the 
Univeisities of the United Kingdom the following 
resolution : " That the Universities be respectfully 
urged to consider the desirability of taking sudi 
steps in respect of their regulations as will, so far 
as possible, ensure that a knowledge of science is 
recognised in scliools and elsewhere as an essential 
part of general education," and in so doing to 
express their strong conviction that it is in the 
power of the Universities, by taking up this subject 
resolutely and so far as possible in concert, to confer 
most substantial benefit on the nation. Such action 
is remarkable as coming from so conservative a body. 
Tlje need for such action was very real, both be- 
cause of the attitude of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
also in view of the retrograde, if not suicidal, policy 
adopted by the University of London, In the new 
London matriculation scheme science no longer 
figures, as it had figured so long, as a neces- 
sary element, apparently owing to the accession to 
power of representatives of the schools. In view of 
the object-lesson which is now being given to tlie 
world by Japan, it may be hoped that the represen- 
tation of the Royal Society will pi ove effective. 

It is satisfactory that the Governors of St. Paul's 
School have, by a decisive majority, rejected the 
proposal to abolish the Saturday whole holiday at 
that school. The institution will thus continue ta \ 
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flourish at the two great day schools of London : 
St. Paul's and the City of London. Among the 
many pleas which have been, or might have been, 
urged in favour of the holiday, these four are 
perhaps the principal. It is in the first place 
necessary in order to ensure complete freedom 
from religious tests. It is further desirable for 
the development of athletics, volunteering, and 
other activities of the kind. In the third place, the 
holiday gives an additional rest from the wear of 
railway travelling, which may, and probably often 
does, amount to twenty journeys a week. Lastly, 
it ministers to what should be the characteristic 
excellence of the day school, that some spare time 
is left to the boys to indulge their individual tastes, 
some time, denied to boys at some schools, to 
possess their souls for a while in peace. The 
boarding school has no doubt many advantages, 
and among them some which the day school must 
be content to be without ; for they are not capable 
after transplantation of vigorous growth. But the 
advantage of the day school, that it combines home 
influence with school influence, and that this com- 
bination among other things prevents the exclusive 
development of one particular and perhaps ex- 
aggerated type, is not one to be lightly tampered 
with or rendered less efficient. 

With the settlement of tlie Greek question, 
Oxford becomes the home of one lost cause the 
fewer. On February 9 a House of 326 decided 
by a majority of two that Greek shall not be requiied 
of Honours men in mathematics and natiual science. 
No one with any real knowledge of the conditions 
of English schools will pretend that this resolution 
injures the cause of humane studies. Most boys 
when they gain a Scholarship in mathematics or 
natural science, have long abandoned their Greek — 
as often as not for the very reason that they have 
been proved to have no aptitude for it. The gaining 
of a Scholarship in November or February has 
hitherto been followed bv a six months* coiu-se to 
acquire the anatterings of Greek demanded by 
Smalls : ha\4ng passed Smalls, the lucky no\ice 
has too frequently expressed his indebtedness to 
LiUerae Humaniorcs by a holocaust of his Greek 
text-books. The objection to the old s\*stem was 
not that Greek is useless, but that a smattering 
of Greek is useless, and the study of it, therefore, 
an obstacle and an annoyance. That Smalls Greek 
Vfts a smattering, Mr. Godley was comi>elled to 
admit. Other ways are left, and better ways, of 



testing whether science men have some marks of 
literary culture. 

Mr. Page's recent protest against the intrusion 
of Archaeology and other narrow specialist interests 
into the field of school-boys* education was one 
which needed making. We do not wish to call 
back the dead spirit of grammatical pedantry and 
of Alexandrinism. But the true corrective of 
Sciolism is not Archaeology but Humanism. He is, 
of course, an incompetent teacher who fails to 
illustrate ancient hfe and ancient civilisation by 
really illustrative materials : Archaeology is one 
such aid to study, but only one among many, 
and too much may be made of it. The real value 
of the classics is their high human interest. They 
give us fine thoughts and noble language : thoughts 
often expressed in language which, as Newman 
said, seems to have been made for them from 
the foundations of the world. So long as we retain 
an interest in human dignity and in the aspirations 
of the " holy spirit of man," so long must we con- 
tinue to go for our lessons to the Greek and Roman 
classics — to the First and Second Georgics, the 
twenty-fourth book of the Iliad^ the seventh of 
Thucydidcs, and the rest of them. 

Many of the pictorial illustrations in school 
classics ser\*e for nothing but to confuse a boy. 
^^^ly should he have obtruded before him, in a 
chapter of LiVy, a misbegotten head on a battered 
coin because a man >%4th a certain name happens 
to be mentioned in the text, or, in a fine passage 
of Honicr a drawing of an oblong gem which from 
its appearance might be of yesterday and from 
Birmingham ? G>ins may be both beautiful and 
reallv illustrative. Such are the Damaretean deca- 
drachms and the Samian and Rhodian mints of 394 
and many another, used in Burj^'s excellent History 
of Greece, There is a mean and a method in the art 
of illustration : at present it is being overdone. 
We have some illustrated school classics before us. 
Is it not ill-done in almost all these books that the 
illust rations are inset and intruded into the text, 
sometimes four or five on a page ? How can a boy 
attend to the thought with these distractions in 
his eye ? ^^> shall soon begin to cry aloud lot 
the old-fashioned plain page, if Viiigil's chaste 
measure is to appear like a string of saii^>ets. 

It is astonishing that the new regulations for 
Naval Education have been accepted so meddy 
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jnts and by sdioolmasters. At the tender 
twelve a boy is to be selected to undergo a 
of education : strange stories, by the way, 
tig about as to the methods by which can- 
have recently been selected. Either the 
aval Education is technical or it is not. 
not, we fail to see why it should be taken 
the hands of the schools ? If it is, why 
it be Umited to the comparatively few who, 
itever reason, have decided at a tender age 
:e everything upon a naval career ? And 
ould Naval Education become in the worst 
f the word a protected art ? Whether the 
on is or is not technical, why should there 
kept in reserve the healthy competition of 
candidates at the age of sixteen ? Impose 
er tests yon will, intellectual or physical : 
ould the English navy lose the EngUsh boy 
len, who means to go to sea, and who can 
e specially trained candidates on groimd of 
wn choosing ? The rule that a boy shall 
:er the navy, unless he chooses before the 
fifteen or sixteen, would have excluded some 
and's greatest seamen. 



Coming Education 
for Scotland 

By John B. Clark 

George Heriot's School, Edinburgh. 

President of the Association of 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools 
of Scotland 

iech from the Throne at the opening of Parlia- 
>t month contained one statement of paramount 
nee to Scotland. It announced that a Bill 
id the laws relating to education in Scotland 
n prepared. 

the organisation of Scottish education stands 
nt ne6d of this promised measure of reform 
tted to the full by every one who has given 
ect consideration. We have travelled far, espe- 
i the matter of higher secondary and technical 
on, since our educational machinery was last 
d to legislative adjustment in 1872. In response 
lem needs many important secondary and 
1 institutions have been developed in our midst, 
B doing in its own way most useful work, and 
arded as a whole, our secondary and technical 
»n in Scotland is lamentably inefficient. 
why ? Because our higher institutions are not 



an organised system. They are neither correlated 
among themselves so as to secure by division of labour 
the maximum of efficiency and economy, nor are they 
related at all either to the primary schools which ought 
to lead up to them or to the universities which lie 
beyond them. 

These are matters which only legislation can set 
right. The Scotch Education Department has ren- 
dered in the past, and is rendering now, a service of the 
highest value to Scotland — a service which those of 
us who are familiar with educational requirements 
can best appreciate — but it cannot work miracles. 
It has not the authority to exercise adequate supervision 
of education beyond the elementary stage ; and it may 
be readily believed that a well-considered scheme of 
reconstruction, which shall make it possible to organise 
our secondary and technical education and bring 
it into line with the elementary schools on the one 
hand and with the universities on the other, will be 
most heartily welcomed by the able permanent officials 
at Dover House. 

What are the conditions which must be satisfied by 
the Education Bill about to be introduced by the 
Secretary for Scotland in order that it may provide 
a satisfactory solution of the problem ? Briefly, these 
are two. Provision, in the first place, must somehow 
be made for bringing the various educational institu- 
tions—elementary and secondary — in each area into 
such relation as to seciu^e continuity, and, in the second 
place, this must be so done as to evoke in the people 
of Scotland a large interest — ^genuine and sustained — 
in the education of their children. 

These conditions suggest that the Bill should effect, 
apart from other and less important changes, two main 
reforms, viz : 

(i) The extension of the area of the local educational 
authority, so that all education in the district, excepting 
of course university education, may be under one control. 

(2) The institution of a National Council of Education. 
This body, which would sit in Edinburgh, would possess 
only advisory powers. It would not in the slightest 
degree derogate from the supreme controlling power 
of the central authority. It would contain representa- 
tives of the central authority, of the local educational 
authorities, and of every grade of education from the 
university to the elementary school. Such a National 
Council would be able to formulate the opinion of 
Scotland on all educational matters, and to present 
that opinion in a responsible manner to the central 
authority in London. 

The necessity for larger areas for the local educational 
administration is sufficiently obvious. It is surely 
possible to make full acknowledgment of the admir- 
able work which has been done diuring all these years 
by our School Boards, and yet at the same time to 
urge that conditions have so altered that their place 
must now be taken by local authorities exercising 
supervision over wider fields of educational activity. 
The county naturally enough suggests itself as the 
most suitable area. Whether the county or county- 
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district be ultimately decided upon is perhaps not 
very material ; the essential point is that the new 
area must \>c wide enough to include a suitable centre 
(or secondary and technical education. 

The question as to the constitution of the local 
authority for eilucation brings us to highly debatable 
ground. The choice lies between a body specially 
clectetl for c^lucational pur]>oses— an ad hoc authority, 
ti the current phrase has it — which would be in fact 
a District or Comity Scho(J Baard, and one of the 
already existing K^al authorities, say, the County 
Council Much may In? said for either view, but, in 
the opinion of the prestMit writer, the balance of advan- 
tage lies with the County Council, If the rating and 
financial i^MitnJ u^ere loft in the hands of the Council, 
and tl\e actiial suivr\*ision of eilucation within the 
anr^ tlelegatett to a Committee consisting in the main 
ol meml>ei>( of the l\>imril but including also a small 
numlMi'r of eihicational exj^rts as co-opted members, 
\^^ sliould ha%T an alnu^t ideal Uxral authority. In 
many districts eilucation i** }vrhA|>s the most important 
matter with whicli liKal ginxmment has to deaK and 
toentnist its management to the princi}xU local authority 
<^r>TS at wuv the double punxise of ensuring a con- 
wileraMe amount of decentralisation— a nwult which 
\^xndd immensely increase |x>pular interest — and of 
|>nMnotii\^ in no small decree the uniAcation of local 
liOXYinment, To lend divinity ti\ and to strengtlien. 
our Kval |^alhaments n^ay not l^ an eduoatii^nal end, 
iHit anv l^n«^^ xxhuh makes towarxls this end and 
whh'h i>n ot)\er and slitotly e\(ucatiiM\al gn>unds lias 
\*eiv nuu'h tx^ i\Mun\end it, is i>crtainly ^^wthyof scrioxis 
\>^tt*KlevathM\x 

It may he at imki^ admitted) that the indications 
isMUt tx^ an 4ii A^v auth\>hty l>eing adopttsl. Lord 
halMu wt l^uVi^h, tx^ whiw 0)nnii>n gixvat weight 
n((Ht(>^ attaches, S)ysj^kii\$ in FdmKir^h in vVtx^her 
tasti, xW\^lait\l u\ tawMir iMl a N\iv s:yviallv ekvte^l 
K>r irvtwc^thM^al pu^\>M>s, and it may be tairly assunKd 
that he \\%K\sl alk^ the x^jvluh^n \Nt his distin^uishoi 
5«KVxp!«fckM as S^'tvtaiv xM S^v^^nd, Mn it.^ham Murray. 
>l^^K^ ha* Kmvc ix<^* a^^viateNl >Mth hts k><\lsJup in the 
^teunisti^t^Nn vM SsVttish aAainfk Vheor ^j^eenwi to he 
a 90«i^>i^)vAt jce«e<;al teehi\jt that any xie:>arture trv^wci 
tJw' 4Mi' iAi" 5'«'%i^"^}\V >fcVJ «s5ai\j?f*r the IVU. aiKi it ne<M 
^axv^ ^e :wiNi t>*at e\Y^ the nv^xf^t stw««.x» «iiv,x\rterji 
x>ft tW v\Hirxtx v\>^;vs^i ^K'* is^t attach s^vh a t>in^ia::>er,:al 
»)^\xtavve V tV^i ^^^r,^rr,t^^tt a* tv^ a*k^ i: tv^ V la 
tiir k*s: sif^trw a stu^A>C^¥^ V4.v< 

l:jt V>v xv\> ;^rv^^a^^^ exvnt %st tSe ju h^<^ \x\r>c\\^ 
Vwnf jpxxfi? ^r^vt t\\ tV isxy vi^Ax V e\;.xvs!«v; :ha: 
jw^^esvflt; ^C S" r/*Asy %Nr t>pe A-^^Vii^^NVX nn? <v^iVa:v«vaJ 
«s5^er5s I; >!** >sxv. ;;:^c5Nx tSa: ;: ^vv^vit a >.t:V ;4^>J:^^Ju 
V :wtrv%i«r t>»*t a NvN eJkvrAi ?x^t a sw^;^o ;Ni;r.\'t!V 
^sihntLC <cfctvl ;pr yvvv ^v xV^n-^-^xV r.\'^?r^N^.> sw>j^ax 
xiassxr Tt rV tNkitcos' ^•t^ >fc>,v>. .; --a^ t^^ A>j;"^ '"V 






While we look to the extension of the area of local 
administration to enable us to evolve order and purpose 
from our present educational chaos, it is more than 
probable that it may serve in some degree the not leas 
important function of fostering a genuine public interest 
in the great work of education. The local authorities 
to be created under the new Act will be influential and 
representative, and it will be possible for the central 
authority to devolve upon them much more important 
and responsible duties than have hitherto been assigned 
to the parish School Boards. They will be entrusted, 
in fact, with a real control of the educational affairs of 
the district. It can scarcely be necessary to point oat 
that such a devolution of power on the local authority 
must inevitably tend to increase the interest in its 
work of the electors who place it in office. 

It is the desire to evoke as fully as may be this popular 
interest, and to awaken the old-time Scottish sentiment 
for education, that lies behind the — one might almost 
say national — wish for the establishment of an Adviscwy 
Council. The importance to a people of a sustained 
public interest in any worthy national institution cannot 
possibly be over-estimated. Indeed, it might truly 
enough be said that if we could only create among the 
Scottish people such an educational enthusiasm as one 
finds, for example, in the town of Zurich, the battle 
\ix»uld be won, and questions of this or that organisation 
>ii\»uld be relatix'ely unimportant. That we have not 
among our countrxmen at the present moment that 
high neicrard for education which is essential to the 
thoroughly efficient working of a national system, and 
which, in xiew of our educational history, we mi^t 
^^asonably be expected to show, must be rductandy 
admitted. 

Dei-^ntralisition — the extension of the principle of 
kval gox-emment to educational affairs — is tmquestion- 
ahly the one eikctiine method of dealing with this other- 
wi» sun^ly fatal iniiffeience. 

If the coming BlU provide for greatly extended areas, 
tor the dek^atkn of more re^xxisifale duties to the 
exiucatknal autbvwiiies of these areas, and few the 
insuixincti of a natknal Advisory Coondl, we shall 
hax-Y the Kxindatkos oq whkh to boikl a tmly national 
sys^teca of eiaciixxL a systesa possessed of the supreme 
inen: that i: m-iE haw a hc4d on the mind and heart 
<« the 5oc<»^ x«ipie. 

TVf KxfcTi ,•< £.*ii:*r?-Tt h^vt lasved m cacsUr (No. 496) U 
Vv*: <v^arAn.*« ^:b.Y:.3es «::il AikLnucf to tbe i dmiiTanB 
^vjbTTkXMirx'tfc TUX Ticril Ttiftc^uES :oQ«. The rB i wimii op wfll be 
>i<^^ ,tt l^Ut :* mt:i: ji ajwaniasKT mTin i Tinn on May 20; 
jttK* xW ^v<cvT* »c m-it i* ,"C x-nc |!:^itt iar mtiW a f<n of ooc; 
imv\ xVs*. Jjavf. vac '*'«js cs^iUPtaBSBi zcs^ectiveiT. The 
rvi^tmigk^or i»x tjc< ^tiI i«f rfsTn:»5 *Iift .f xa cBiSile candidates 
• V Kfcx<r j»^?j»tvrw^ a «%r,-m-T*£rr k^xl cr prcsratanr das to 
w«t m^;K^r; n?j-:w*-tn^ «<*2ifcl icviks ic nbpORi. The Boaid 
wt^ cW ,'w*i*7fc^i^^^• liX rJB* -mirrxxrt jc ckwdr cunsMleniig the 
^%>NVMfs »r. ,vinj*<c^>r ^c^:l -iK *i*u«j«.T -* ainis as weSI as popd 
iiMK^>>j«?v u ^vvw w «virt n: zbf ?cncT ml a ^^a i tc sopply d 
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■ Home Study : the Placing of 
" Domestics " on a Practical 
Scientific Basis 

I, The School Board Debacle 

By Prof. H. E. Armstrong 

Ii America it is customary to teach Civics : it is uoneces- 
lary to explain what ia included under such a word. I 
n(er to it only to make clear the mauuer in which I desire 
louse the term " Domestics," as applying not to persons 
but to duties — to the duties of all, whether principals or 
dtpendants, who engage in household service. 

Domestic economy is a phrase to be got rid of : partly 
bwause — accepting the expression at its face value — such 
i thing is scarcely known in this country ; chiefly, however, 
because it is an abuse of words. To couple the word domes- 
tic with the word economy is a work of supererogation. 
Economy, I believe, originally meant household manage- 
ment — and so, in rime, frugal household management came 
to connote what we now think ol as economy. 

It may appear to some of us to be an obvious truism 
that we should place our household management on a 
practical, scientific basis. But how many will understand 
what such an expression implies ? The word scientific still 
carries none but an artificial, incomprehensible meaning 
la the majority, who suppose that it is the business of only 
1 c«tain select few to be scientific. It is not understood 
that when we ask for scientific treatment of a subject, we 
but desire that it should be dealt with in an exact and 
syitematic maimer, with intelligence and full understand- 



It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that our schools 
an abscdutely failing to give the training which should 
make such rational treatment of household afiairs possible. 
W« seem to be unable to put ourselves in the position of 
the children for whom we cater and consider what appeals 
to them, what is really fit for them, what they really need. 
Tike the following questions given to children of the Under 
*ft of }tom about ten and a half to thirteen years to answer : 

Domestic Economy. 

(0 Mention some articles of food that come under the 
gHMral term carbonaceous. What is their general effect 
>pon the body ? 

(i) What are the advantages to be derived respectively 
from boiling and filtering water for drinking f Describe 
the construction of some filter that you have seen. 

(3) Describe some methods of cooking (a) eggs, (6) a leg 
oi mutton, (e) a sole. 

U) Give directions for washing and drying a flannel 
•''nt. Why is it desirable to dissolve alum in the starch 
"rt for dresses ? 

(5) For what purposes in household work are the following 
'•'pwtively nsed : Turpentine, sand, soft soap, ammonia, 
*VA, bloc, whitening ? 

(6) What is meant by a sanitary house ? State briefly 
Hu conditions which justify this description. 

(7) What materials are best adapted for underclothing 



and for outer garments in the difierent seasons of the year ? 
Comment upon the following materials for clothing — 
cotton, silk, linen. 

(8) Describe, with diagrams, two forms of window venti- 
lation. Which do you consider the better and why ? 

(9) Explain the action of soap in washing the skin. Why 
is it not suflicient to use only cold water for keeping the 
body clean ? 

(10) Mention the principal diseases of children. Des- 
cribe the symptoms of one of these diseases and show how 
the child should be treated during its illness. 

It will scarcely be believed that these were set in the 
examination for scholarships held under the auspices of 
the School Board for London in December last. It is im- 
possible to contemplate such a travesty ol education with 
equanimity. 

When School Boards came into existence in 1870, Huxley 
— who sat on the first Board for London — wrote an article 
in the Contemporary Review on " what they can do and 
what they may do,"* which, to the present day, is as good 
a programme of elementary education as can well be put 
forward, if we consider what were his intentions, not his 
mere words. First came physical training. Nest to this 
Huxley put the instruction of children, especially of girls, 
in the elementsof household work and of domestic economy — 
in the fijst place, for their own sakes ; in the second, for that 
of their future employers. Moral, non -theological religious 
training was also to be given; and, lastly, intellectual 
training, which besides the three R's was to include the 
rudiments of physical science, with drawing, modelling 
and singing. 

Huxley painted the conditions then prevailing in painfo) 
colours. After so long an interval we may well inquire : 
" Have the elementary schools put an end to the state of 
things which he deplored considerably more than thirty 
years ago ? " We know that such is far from ticing the 
case — there has been teaching nominally of the kind ho 
indicated but actually very diBerent. 

At the present time, when we are about to change onr 
system of administration, it is important to consider whence 
the failure arises — why it is that we advance so slowly. 
The answer is very simple — because School Boards have 
been content hitherto to consider only the machinery of 
education, not the work of education and its methods ; 
because so few experts have been allowed to take part in 
their dehberatioas. The provision of school places, teachers* 
salaries, attendances, corporal punishment, ; innumerable 
questions ol red tape have monopolised attention, to the 
practical exclusion ol the educational problems which our 
schools present. Practically nothing has been done by 
the Boards to secure properly trained teachers for the 
schools. It may be said that no powers were given to 
them under the Act to deal with the training of teachers; 
but the want was ever before them and increased powers 
might have been sought for at any time. 

What a few men with technical knowledge and under- 
standing — not mere men of business, clergymen or lawyers 
— might do, may be made clear by reference to the work 
done by the late Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S., who sat for twenty 
years on the London Board. If not the only member of 
the Board acquainted with science, he was the prime 
mover in all that concerned the teaching of the subject 

■ Keproduccd in Vol, III of hia Collected Essays. 
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and ever the active guardian of its interests ; but owing 
to the lack of a policy, as well as of competent teachers, 
progress was very slow, until, in 1801, Mr. Hugh Gordon, 
M.A., was appointed Science Demonstrator iii the East 
London and Tower Hamlets Di\'ision— one ol the four 
districts into which I-ondon is divided. Work was com- 
menced in a number of the schools under his charge and 
was gradually extended by him and subsequently by 
Mr. M. Heller, B.Sc, until in June, 1897, the rational 
scheme put forward by the British Association in J889- 
1890 was in operation in no lewer than forty o( the schools. 

To quote from my account of the work in Vol. H. of Mr. 
Sadler's reports (see also my Papers on Education : Mac- 
millan and Co.) : — " The attack thus made on the outworks 
of our English educational system was extraordinarily 
sncccssful from the first, owing to the fortunate accident 
which led to the selection of capable commanding officcre ; 
and it is dif&cult to exaggerate the value of the service 
rendered by the two gentlemen named. Mr. Gordon, by 
his determination and energy, took the fortress by storm, 
cutting asunder the big, tangled ball of official red tape 
in dauntless fashion and so captivating both the teachers 
and inspectors by his enthusiasm for the work, as soon to 
make willing helpers of nearly all of them. . . His successor, 
Mr. Heller, showed equal devotion to the work and not 
only carried it on in the boys' schools but succeeded in 
introducing it into several girls' schools ; he paid special 
attention also to the scientific side of domestic economy 
and may be said, indeed, to have given the first impetus 
to rational teaching of tliis all- important subject." 

The subsequent history of the movement was sketched 
by me in a letter published in the Times, on November 
25i 1897. Various proofs were given of the appreciation 
in which the work was held. It received special attention 
from the Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction 
in Primary Schools in Ireland ; the result was tliat the 
scheme was put in operation, about four years ago, in a 
very large number of the Irish Kational and Intermediate 
Schools. 

The apotheosb of scientific method in our London schools, 
however, was ol brief duration — the debacle came in 1S97, 
early in which year Mr. Heller accepted another office. 
The efiorts we made to secure the appointment as his 
successor of a man competent to carry on the work were 
unavailing. It was well known at the time that the appoint- 
ment was made a party question and that special qualifica- 
tions did not come into consideration. 

Writing in 1897, I said : " Besides supervising the teach- 
ing in the schools, Messrs. Gordon and Heller held classes 
for the teachers, and it was in this direction that their chief 
success was achieved and in which their work was of 
greatest value. During the past year, women as well 
as men teachers were being instructed and there was every 
hope that ere long girls as well as boys would l»e properly 
taught. But a man who has himself to learn how to teach, 
according to a particular method requiring very special 
training and habits of rnind, cannot possibly train others 
with advantage to follow the system, so that ttiis all- 
important part of the work must of necessity come to an 
end. 

" How can we expect to progress or to train our children 
to meet the competition to which they will be subject in 
the future when those in authority as directors of our 
educational system are thus blind to their opportunities 



and responsibilities ? The only possible e:q»lanation of 
such stupendous folly is that the School Board is not itself 
aware of what has already been done under its auspices ; 
it is not yet the habit of its members to interest themselv« 
in educational method. They probably do not know, 
therefore, tliat during the past five years or so a revolution 
has been silently efiected under their auspices, but with 
little encouragement from them, which some of us think 
will ultimately spread throughout the land, affecting 
schools of all grades ; and for the sake of our country we 
trust this may very soon come about. 

" It is time for the public to understand the vital im- 
portance of insbting tliat its representatives on the Scfaod 
Board shall engage less in sectarian and party squabbles 
and instead pay serious attention to the interests of edu- 
cation j and that to this end a few men who know some- 
thing about education should be on the Board." 

Mr. Gordon's appointment was made. I believe, at the 
instance of Dr. Gladstone and Sir P. Magnus. Dr. Glad- 
stone was no longer a member of the Board when Mr. 
Heller left its service ; no other member cOuld appreciate 
the work wliich had been done and the vital importance 
of continuing it. The work came to an end, as I predicted 
it would. Now, instead of being ahead, as they promised 
to be, of all others in working out Huxley's programme, 
at all events in so far as the teaching ot elementary science 
is concerned, the London schools are nowhere. 

School Boards may urge that inasmuch as the schools 
have been subject to Government inspectioQ and the 
teaching has been controlled by Government codes, they 
are not responsible for the character ol the work done. 
There is some justice in the plea. The inspectorate, in 
too many cases, has not only been out of touch with prac- 
tical requirements but also out of touch with children. 
Nothing has been done to study likes and dislikes of children. 
The child-study engaged in of late years has been too 
psychological ; nothing has been done really to get at 
children's own views : if such could be secured with the 
aid of juvenile accomplices, they would be immensely 
interesting and most helpful. Until recently no effort 
has been made to bring the Training Colleges into line with 
the times. The Universities, it is unnecessary to say, 
have given no help. 

The signs are only too numerous that we cannot lean 
the lesson of experience. And why is this ? Surely, 
because we lack imaginative power and make no attempt 
to apply scientific method to our affairs generally. Lack 
of imaginative power seems to be the root evil in our 
English society. Matthew .\mold summed us up yean 
ago in saying that " the want of the idea of science, o( 
systematic knowledge, is the capital want ol Enghsh edu- 
cation and of English life." This cannot be too often 
repeated. 

Dr. Gladstone did much to encourage object-lessOD 
teaching, and his memory and the memory of his wock 
may well be to us a great object-lesson at the present tim*. 
If one expert on a Board could render such signal service 
what micht not a few men accomplish, acting in the spirit 
ol unselfish devotion which he ever displayed ? And tto 
experiment tried in the Tower Hamlets division wifi 
absolute success — since repeated elsewhere with succesf— 
has shown us how reforms may without real difficulty bt 
introduced into our system. 

We have but to get together a select body of men, imboe 
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teachers under such inferior conditions as have in 
numberless cases left the victims no chance in the pro- 
fessional race. As all parties seem to be agreed that 
the Act will have to be amended at an early date, 
earnest educationists must press that the financial 
limitations as well as the administrative principles 
should come up for revision. 

As regards supply and instruction, the unity of 
administration now secured should make strongly for 
efficiency. At present in the rural areas the pupil- 
teachers are drawn almost exclusively from the elemen- 
tary schools, while in the larger towns and cities they 
come from higher elementary and higher grade schools, 
from the best of the ordinary elementary schools, and 
to a hmited extent from secondary schools ; many of 
the candidates from the latter are scholarship boys 
and girls who have been in touch with the elementary 
school system throughout their career. It will be the 
duty of the new authorities to encourage likely candi- 
dates from all sources ; and with one administrative 
body there will be no such rivalry — friendly or other- 
wise — as that lately existing between the London 
School Board and the London County Council. The 
Board has naturally been anxious to secure its bright 
boys and girls (or its own teaching service, while the 
Council has by means of bountiful scholarships been 
spiriting them away into careers and occupations, 
some not ultimately more advantageous than that from 
which they were successfully withheld. The Man- 
chester Education Authority has fairly grappled with 
the question, and their scheme is to award 300 bursaries 
per annum, each tenable for two years — So for boys 
(if the boys present themselves), of the value of £15 
or £20 per annum according to age, and 220 for girls 
of an annual value of £10 or £15. The bursaries are 
to be tenable in approved secondary or other schools. 
At the age of sixteen or seventeen, the holders are to be 
examined with a view to apprenticeship as pupil-teachers, 
and if successful, will, in accordance with the new regula- 
tions of the Board of Education, serve for two years as 
pupil- teachers, the boys being remunerated at the rate 
of £2$ for the first and £27 los. for the second year, 
and the girls at £15 and £18 for the two years. 

Under the regulations just referred to, any efficient 
secondary school may. if it chooses to adapt itself, be 
recognised as a centre for the instruction of pupil- 
teachers. The demand for teachers and for their 
efficient instruction and effective preparation is so 
great that not only should every existing pupil-teacher 
centre be utilised, but, without overlapping, new centres 
should be created, and pupil -teacher departments 
formed at all recognised schools which are prepared 
to establish them. Many rural areas, which are unable 
to estabhsh or properly fill either a pupil-teacher centre 
or a secondary school, could supixirt a school of a com- 
posite character, with a specially selected staff which 
should be able to do justice both to the ordinary and 
the scholastic pupil. 

Institutions of three different types are now recog- 
nised by the Board of Education as schools for pupO- 



teachers r [a) the pupil-teacher centre, concerning ^itsdf 
solely with the pupil-teacher during his two j-ear^' (w 
one year's) apprenticeship ; {b) the pupil-teacher centre 
with a preparatory department which the future pupil- 
teacher can attend (or two years prior to his apprentice- 
ship ; and (c) the secondary school with a specially 
organised pupil -teacher department. Local circum- 
stances should determine the local type, but it is desir- 
able so to arrange the course that the selected scholar 
or pupil-teacher may remain sufficiently long in rae 
institution to receive its impress. It would be betttt 
for the future pupil-teacher to change to a fiigher school 
at twelve, and into a centre proper at sixteen, or to 
change at fourteen into a school which can provide 
for him till eighteen, than to divide six years l)etw«» 
these institutions. Variety and experiment will be 
a gain to the pupil-teacher system, and therefore an 
advantage to education ; but effective provision for the 
pupil-teacher's own instruction ought to be accom- 
panied by proper facilities for his elementary training 
in the art of teaching. In this respect again, adminis- 
trative unity may be utilised to the advantage of the 
pupil-teacher, so that while in the plastic stage he may 
at least acquire the art of class-man a^ment, and be 
saved much subsequent heart-ache, many laborious and 
fruitless struggles, and from serious and — to his pQpil 
— costly errors in practising his profession. 



Nature Study in Schools W 

By Pror. L. C. Mlall, F.R,S. 

Yorkshire College, Leeds 

The first aims of a course of Nature Study should he 
to form the habit of close observation, to kindle a life- 
long interest in natural objects, and to lead the pupl 
to tiiink about his work, whatever it may be. Tta 
habit of observation is taught, so far as it is teachable, 
by example, and no imobservant person can set it np 
in others. This is one reason why it is useless to expect 
valuable results from the teaching of persons who have 
no curiosity about nature, and never made an indepen- 
dent observation in their lives. Uninterested teachers, 
bribed or compelled to take up Nature Study, can do 
nothing for their employers. They offer only what 
the sellers of patented goods call " plausible imitations," 
and the imitation of Nature Study is absolutely worth- 
less. The real test of observing power is to discova 
things, great or small, which no one has seen beiort, 
and it is not unfair to apply this test to those who aspiB 
to direct others. The teacher who cannot learn direct 
from nature, who must have every natural fact statw 
in words before he can assimilate it, may be sure thai 
Nature Study is not his propter work. Living natiW 
is so full of undiscovered truth that no one who possess** 
real observing power and a reasonably good metboo 
can help finding out little secrets for himself. K.,!* 
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Our Leaders 



IIL Rousseau 



Rousseau's theory of education cannot easily be 
summarised in any simple formula. It is mainly 
negative. To remove the obstacles which prevent 
a child from developing according to his nature is 
the gist of his contention. Rousseau's principles and 
methods differ essentially from Herbart's. They 
consist of practical rules foimded on observation, 
with Uttle reference to psychological analysis. 
Education according to Rousseau is an art rather 
than an appUed science. Its aim should be to 
place the child in conditions favourable to his natural 
development. This is the key-note of his doctrine, 
and he applies it with great ingenuity and with 
abundant illustration to the physical, intellectual, 
and moral training of children. 

His views on education were given to the 
world in his well-known work Emile. Written for, 
and at the request of, Madame de Chenonceaux, it 



grew from a few desultory ** reflections and observa- 
tions," as was first intended, to a treatise covering 
over four hundred closely printed pages. It is 
followed, too, by a shorter essay on the education 
of girls, entitled Sophie^ ou La Femme. Rousseau 
reaUsed that the principles of education should 
be the same in the training of children of either 
sex, but he saw also that the application of those 
principles involves much that is different in treat- 
ment. Full of practical suggestions applicable to 
all times, Rousseau's work was mainly destructive. 
Like every educational reformer who preceded him, 
and many who have followed him, he denounced 
existing methods of instruction as opposed to the 
true aims of education. Bom in 1712, a century 
notable for its revolt from the traditions of the 
middle ages, Rousseau cut himself adrift from all 
pre-existing methods, and faced anew the problem 
of education. No other writer has so completely 
divested himself of all respect for current practice 
and opinion. He did not even try to adapt. His 
efforts at construction were based solely on the 
observed nature of the child, and on the conditions 
of his development. It is this which gives to 
Rousseau's work exceptional interest. " Begin by 
better studying your pupils, for assuredly you know 
them not," is his constant advice ; and no one 
more truly recognised than he the difficulty of the 
study. " I wish some wise person," he says, 
** would give us a treatise on the art of observing 
children," — a wish still to be realised. 

Rousseau's methods of training and instruction 
are marked by a freshness of idea which make 
them, even now, well worthy of the educator's 
thoughtful attention. On the teaching of geografdiy 
and history, arithmetic and drawing, music and 
voice production, he says much that may be read 
with interest and profit. It is, however, as an 
early advocate of rational science teaching that 
Rousseau stands out as the most prominent educa- 
tional reformer of the eighteenth century. Much 
of what he tells us might be heard at the educational 
discussions of the British Association two and a 
quarter centuries after his death. For the teaching 
of Mathematics he relies mainly on observation and 
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ezperimeDt. " Geometry is nothing more than the art special training for girls. His conclusions on this 
of using the rule and compass " ; " Make figures, subject are somewhat warped by his too narrow 
combine them, superpose them ; you will leani all your view of woman's work in life. Notwithstanding, 
elementary geometry in passing from one observa- however, the exaggerated statements to be found 
tion to another, without any question of definition, in certain sections of his book, there are probably 
or problem, or other form of demonstration." few writers, whose suggestions throw more light 

Very wisely he deprecates the use of compUcated upon the problems to be faced in the reconstruction 
apparatus for simple physical experiments. The of our own educational methods, when once freed 
child should make for himself the instruments be from the traditions of the past, than those of Jean 
needs. The artificiality of laboratory contrivances Jacques Rousseau, 
displeases him, and there is much hidden truth 
in his pregnant remark : " L'air scientifique tue la 
science." 

Rousseau was equally suggestive on the subject ^xlg DcVclopniCnt Ol 
f ol workshop training. "If. instead of letting a 
diild pore over his books, I employ him in a work- E VlllagC oCUOOl 

shop, his hands are exercised to the advantage of gy t_ q^ Mcdd 

ha intellect ; and whilst thinking he is working, 
only as a craftsman he becomes a philosopher," The 
true spirit of manual training is in these words, 
emphasised by his positive instruction : " Mesurez, 
tomptez, pesez, comparez." Emerson strikes the 
lame note when he says : " Manual Training is the 
study of the external world." 

On the value of self-instruction, Rousseau is no 
less emphatic. "Tlie notions of things we learn 
by ourselves are grasped far more clearly and surely 
than those we gather from the teaching of others," 
md he further tells us that when our reason is 
not fettered by authority, we are more resourceful, 
quicker to discern new ideas and to invent new 
instruments. 

He is weakest on the literary side of education. 



The schools connected with the Dick Bequest in Scotland 
furnish the best illustration of the way in which a village 
school may be so developed as to provide higher education 
for the surrounding district. An account of the Bequest 
is given in volume V. o£ the Report of the Royal Com 
sion on Secondary Education (1895), and lor the purpose 
of this article it is only necessary to mention the following 
points. The fund originated in iSzS, under the will of 
James Dick, who bequeathed nearly the whole of his fortune 
for the maintenance and assistance of " the County Paro- 
chial Schoolmaster" in the counties of Elgin, Banfi and 
Aberdeen, and it is now administered under a scheme 
framed by the Educational Endowments (Scotland) Com- 
mission, and approved in iS^X). The headmaster of a 
school admitted to the benefits ol the trust must be a 
university graduate, and must be in receipt of a minimom 
salary of ;£i35 per annum in addition to a house. Id 
schools with an average attendance of 150 or more, the 
staff exclusive of the headmaster must t>e sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Code up to and including 
Standard V. ; where the average attendance is less than 
150, the staff exclusive of the headmaster must after a 



He carries nature-study a step too far, unmindful of deduction of thirty from the numbcre in average attend- 

be sufficient to meet the requirements of the Code. 



the help which books afford. " There must be no 
other book than the World," he tells us, and be 
adds; "The child who reads ceases to think; he 
no longer instructs himself, but learns words," 
Rousseau's theory of women's education follows 



A fixed grant of £1 5 is payable out of the fund, and capita- 
tion grants (i) on account of the number of post-merit- 
certificate candidates, and (z) for passes in Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Mathematics, Agriculture, Physiography 
and Botany. (Certificates of Merit are awarded by the 
Scotch Department of Education to any scholar upon 
leaving school who has followed a " supplementary course " 
logically from his fundamental proposition— that of study for not less than a year, is of good conduct, and 
tducation should develop to the full the capacities has made satisfactory progress.) The grants, which may 
.. , ,, , ■ 1 . J - ,. Lit .in_i . not exceed a maximum of /so per school, and of which no 

which Nature has unplanted m the child. Whilst ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^e apphcd in relief of any expenditure which 
admitting that except for the difference of sex, the School Board might reasonably be expected to incur 

,. , .- , J „ 1 ij L -J ,- I out of the school fund, are paid to the headmaster to 

the edacauon of men and women should be identical, „pp,.„„, „, „j„,„ .^ ,„ ,^,^ „,. ^^ ^^ 

he evolves from that difference a separate and for which statistics are available, isa schools participated 
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Mr Morrav will be pleased to send lo any address, post free, 
* copy of bis Educational Catalocdb (71 pp ) containing 
littl o£ the Won* and School Lihrmy. Sicondaty EdwMioH Tml- 
iooAi, Handy CCaisical Mafs. Frognssivt Scienci Seras. Sliutiiifs 
Manuals, University Manuals, Sir Wm. Smilk's Educali/rnal 
Striis. Clasi-bavh. Diclionariit, He. ilc. 

Descriptive Pajnphlels. containing specimen-p^es, of new 
scbool-books can be obtained on application ; and facilities 
are given to teachers to examine certain books with a view to 
adoption in class. The following is an eiiract from the in- 
troduction to Mr. Murray's Educational Catalocdb ; 

" In preseniinK this Catalogue, Mr. Murray is aware that 
the changes iu Educational practice demand a constant re- 
vision, and acareful reinforcement of the list of books for 
school use. , . . The new books will be found to combine 
several advantages. They meet the fresh development in the 
methods of leaching without a blind or hasty imitation of any 
foreign model. Foreign example is useful in helping us to 
improve our own habits, but it may do more harm than good 
if it is direaly copied and reproduced. Mr. Murray's new 
educational publications, while sound and modern in plan, 
will be found to be thoroughly English books, and to be 
written with a due appreciation of what is best at home and 
abroad Nor is the reform confined to the contents of books 
only. Though it should not be too eiquisite for use, yet the 
exterior of a school-book should be attractive, and with re- 
gard to type and binding, Mr. Murray has endeavoured to 
make bis publications as good as possible. Finally, (he im- 
proved facilities in book -illustration and map-making enable 
the publisher to issue these volumes at prices that would have 
been impossible in the days of more expensii'c production." 
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in the fund, and the total amount for distribution was 
iizjs 85. loi. 

One of the most successful of these schools is at Fordyce, 
% village of joo inhabitants in Banffshire, two and a half 
miles from Portsoy, a small town on the coast. 

The school, wliich since 1900 has been entitled " The 
Fordyce Academy," owing to its absorption ol a private 
institution of that name, is divided into an Elementary 
Department, comprising Infant, junior and Senior Divi- 
»ons. and a Secondary Department with four classes. The 
managers are the School Board of Fordyce. while the 
endowments ate under the control of a governing body, 
elected according to the provisions of the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Commission, 1S90. 

The instruction is wholly free, and there are several 
bursaries. These include the Redhyth, Stuart and Smith 
Bursaries, tenable only at Fordyce, each of the annua] 
valne ol iiy loi- for five years, and two minor bursaries 
of the value of ^s each lor two years awarded annually 
by the School Board. Pupils are also eHgible for the 
Redhyth and Greenskares Bursaries, each tenable for 
four years at Aberdeen University, and of the annual 
value of /is and ^30 respectively. In 1902, one of the two 
Gteeoskaies and four Redhyth Bursaries were gained by 
the Academy. Under the present headmaster, Mr. Alex- 
ander Elmslie, M.A., the number of pupils has risen from 
183 in 1897, to 259, of whom 121 are girls, in 1904. Nine 
of these (3 boys and 6 girls) are eighteen years of age. 
The school thus presents an interesting example of co- 
education. 

The pupils are distributed as follows : Infant Division, 
13 boys, 2$ girls; Junior Divbion, 47 boys, 21 girls; 
Senior Division, 29 boys, 32 girls ; Secondary Department, 
Qass IV., 16 boys, 13 girls : Class III., 9 boys, 19 girls ; 
Qass II., 8 boys, 7 girls ; Qass I., 6 boys, 4 girls. They 
are mostly the children of poor clergy, teachers, small 
farmers, tradesmen, shepherds, labourers and fishermen. 
As a mlc, they are drawn from the small towns and villages 
of the neighbourhood, where agriculture and fishing are 
the sole industries, but a few come from Forres, Aberdeen 
and even Edinburgh. These either board with the head- 
master or lodge in the village. The rest walk to and from 
school, many of them several miles ; the nearest station is 
Glassaugh, a mile and a half away, and the train arrange- 
ments ate practically useless. Generally the pupils bring 
their " piece " or midday meal with them, but from Decem- 
ber to March (inclusive) hot dinners, towards which the 
local farmers contribute vegetables, Ac, are provided at 
a nominal cost. During last winter about 85 pupils daily 
took advantage of these dinners. 

The staS, exclusive of the headmaster, consists of : 

One certificated mistress (untrained), salary £jo rising 
toiSo. 

Two certificated trained mistresses, salaries £6^ and ^70 
respectively, rising to ^80. 

Two certificated trained mistresses, one M.A. of Edin- 
burgh, the other M.A. of Glasgow, salaries Igo and ^110, 
rising to / 100 and ^125 respectively. 

One certificated trained master, M.A. (Edinburgh), 
Mlsjy ii35> rising to jfiso. The salaries are not upon 
any fixed scale, but are considered yearly on receipt of 
the Government Reports. There are no pupil- teachers. 

Appended is the financial statement for the year ending 
May IS, 1902 t 
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A gold medal was presented to the pupil, who in 1902 
obtained the first place in the open Bursary Competi- 
tion at Aberdeen University. This distinction usually 
falls to one ol the great secondary schools in Aberdeen, 
and has only been won by a country school upon about 
three occasions during the past twenty years. 

The curriculum in the Elementary Department follows 
the course prescribed by the Scotch Code, the exceptional 
features being that in the Senior Division practically all 
in Class 11. (old Standard V.) begin Latin, and in Class * 
(old Standard VI.) the elements of Geometry (on new 
lines) and Algebra to simple equations are taught. In tl 
Secondary Department the following is the curriculum 
Class IV., English (Literature, Grammar, Geography and 
History), Latin, French (including French history), Mathe- 
matics (Geometry and Algebra), Arithmetic, Sewing 
(girls). Drawing, Military Drill (boys) and Singing, Class 
HI. The same subjects, with the exception of sewing and 
the addition of Roman History and of Greek or German. 
Since 200 marks only are allowed for German, and 400 for 
Greek at the Aberdeen University Bursary Competition, 
in which five subjects must be taken, the majority of pupils 
learn Greek. Class II. The same, plus French and Greek 
or German Literature and Philology and Trigonometry. 
Class 1. The same plus Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
The general scheme of studies may be most easily under- 
stood from the Time Tables for Classes II. and I. of the 
Secondary Department on page 132. 

The school alms at the higher education of the pupils 
generally, and not at the preparation of a few lor the 
universities. The appreciation in which it is held, as 
evidenced by the attendance, is the best proof that this 
aim is realised. For the whole school the average is 97 
per cent., and for the Secondary Department, from which 
some pupils inevitably fall away, 85 per cent. The im- 
provement of late years has been such as to eficct an annual 
saving of ^70 in the rates. On the 13th of January last, 
the date upon which the present inquiry was made, of the 
259 pupils on the register only four were absent. Prizes 
are offered for regular attendance, but, owing to its being 
so high, they have had to be confined to the Elementary 
Department, and awarded only to children with perfect 
attendance for each session. This is probably unique in 
view of the isolated position of the school. It is estimated 
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fbat one former pupil, who followed the plough when at 
home and now holds a Law Bursary at Glasgow University, 
walked 6000 miles, six miles backwards and forwards every 
day in all weathers, during his four years at the school ; 
while his sister, still a pupil, has similarly travelled 5500 
miles. The educational ladder has actually been placed 
within reach oi the poorest crofter, and the fullest advan- 
tage is taken of it. Recently there were no less than 30 
old pupils at Aberdeen University at the same time. In 
the words of Professor Laurie, visitor for the trustees of 
the Bequest, " many have doubted what a good education 
can accomplish lor the people ; no one can spend an hour 
Of two in one of the best ol these schools and retain the 
doubt." The presence of the refined, cultivated teachers, 
whom the trustees have been able to attract to their 
schools, has been of incalculable benefit to each neighbour- 
hood, and is largely the cause of the universal respect for 
education. There is some fear lest the distinctive cha- 
racter of the schools may be injured by the changes in the 
Scotch Code, which make a '"supplementary course" of 
more or less practical and technical instruction a condition 
for obtaining the Merit Certificate previously mentioned. 
This would unquestionably be the case if stereotyped forms 
of instruction, for which the existing teachers are not 
qualified and wliich bear no relation to literary education, 
wFic insisted upon. The "supplementary courses," how- 
ever, wliich rightly indicate the importance of leading 
pupils from the abstract to the concrete, are rather sugges- 
tive than imperative, and there is reason to believe that 
Hx Code will be so interpreted as not to interfere with what 
has for nearly a century been the legitimate pride of Scottish 
niral education. Infinite good might be done for rural 
England by a similar development of some of our village 
schools. The curriculum need not be identical. Probably 
that of the ecoies primaires supcrieures of France would 
correspond more closely to the requirements of our people. 
That is not the most important point. The important 
points arc the provision of some opportunity for higher 
education, and the influence which it would have upon 
the welfare of all the surrounding district. Absence of 
Mj demand for it is no excuse. The opportunity must first 
l« provided. As in most things of value, so especially in 
■dncation, the appetite has to be created and stimulated. 



Village 



Education 

By a Country Clergyman 

In Ihe present flood of words Ihat is poured fonh on the subject 
ol education, one seems to deled in Ihe greater number of cases 
*!» Ia« that the question is viewed almost entirely from the 
'Undpoint of the dweller in towns. 

Hie RJncalional expert, when dealing with country schools, 
"ens ai times to be titled with " a zeal not according to know- 
'Mge," He indulges in some grand vision of a national uniform 
'jsltm ol edacalion. and tends lo forget the infinite variety of 
"miiiiions and circumstances which sever town from country. 
Kc a blind to the fact that between West Ham and the wilds of 
SuSollj ihere is a great gulf fixed, and the one's meat may be the 
P""*)!! ol the other. Especially is he mistaken as lo the aims and 
"ilttBts of country school -managers. When a County Council 
■*«» tbc trouble lo send six closely printed pages of foolscap for 



the perusal of " all school -managers," it apparently is under the 
impression that all ihose managers are enthusiastic workers in 
the cause of education. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The average farmer has a ha2y conviction thai the children ought 
to be taught "a Utile readin' and writin' and maybe a little 
figgerin'." but beyond that he is seldom willing to go. On one 
question only is his mind made up — the question of money. It 
is an arlicle of faith with him that " the ratepayer's pocket must 
be saved unnecessary expense." 

And so. when a stale of things is introduced under which 
expenses are doubled or trebled, and children (so it appears to 
him) are to be " eddicated all their lives," there arises in the 
breast of the countryman a feeling of resentment, the depth of 
which is not always realised by the legislator of the towns. 

In one Suffolk village there has lately been seen a conspicuous 
example of this fact. A small hedge-school had been supported 
for same thirty years by the voluntary contributions of the 
faithful. It had never been placed under Government in- 
spection or control, because ol a shrewd suspicion that such a 
proceeding would involve the spending of money. And so all 
was peace. The mistress taught what she liked, or rather what 
she could, for she had " no fancy c'lificates and sich like." The 
scholars came to school when they liked, and when their parents 
did not need them for little jobs at home. Once or twice in the 
year the vicar looked m to pay the mistress her wages, and 
express hia satisfaction with the progress the children were 
making. But no surprise visits of unsympathetic inspeclora 
were to be feared. The mistress held her of&ce by a prescriptive 
right of some thirty years standing. And the children had no 
fear of " exams " before their eyes. Into this oasis of the 
educational desert there fell like a thunderbolt the Act of 190a. 
The well was dried up. Subscribers found that they must cease 
their subscriptions now that they had to pay an education rate. 
The school was closed, the mistress left with her occupation gone, 
and the scholars granted a prolonged hoUday. Then the parents 
were very sad. " The school had been going all these years. It 
did seem a pity, now, that Ihat should be shut up." " Ah I " the 
gentle reader will think, " here at last we Sad proof that the 
British parent still has a thirst for the benefits of education." 
But wait a bit. The parents were indeed disturbed. They even 
offered to pay as much as id. per week for each child. But the 
reason, alas ! was not desire that their ctuldren should " get 
wisdom." It was rather, as one old woman expressed it, " They 
little wartninls be runnin' about in the roads, and weaiin' out 
their clothes and boots sufiin terr'ble." 

But whatever the parents' views as to the proper use and 
object of a school, their distress was evidently genuine, A mis- 
guided curate took pity on them and wrole to the County Council. 
to try and induce them to carry on the school. He would have 
done better to leave things alone. The County Council refused 
to have anything to do with the little school, and their attendance 
olhcer discovered that the school in a neighbouring town, some 
two and a half mUes oR, was not full. Immediately the parents 
of our little Utopia received unpleasant notices, requiring them 

to send their children to S . Then began such a, " sighing 

and a sobbing," such speeches at the village shop, and such out- 
spoken condemnations of interfering busybodies, Ihat the curate 
was fain lo take a fortnight's holiday. When he comes back, the 
storm will have abated somewhat, but the ancient peace and 
quietness of that village will have been destroyed for ever. The 

children will wear out countless pairs of boots trudging to S 

and back. Importunate notices and even real summonses will 
come among us " for all the world as if we lived in one of they 
filthy towns." And. worst of all. to some o( the sentimental ones 
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among ns, there will be the loss of that sturdy little vagabond — 
the country boy as we have known him in days past — the boy 
who attended school very irregularly for a year or two, and then 
went off to scare crows or "help father with the sheep." He was 
alternately the joy and the despair of the schoolmistress. Now 
he would be plaguing her life out with his pranks, and now he 
would be lending a willing hand to sweep the school or fetch the 
firewood. He learnt little reading and less writing, but on 
*' truant " da3rs he would find out more of the secrets of nature 
than his successors will ever learn from the cut-and-dried methods 
of the " Nature Study " fad. He was, as a rule, cheerful, honest 
and respectful to his superiors. However mischievous he had 
been at school, he always retained a warm affection for his old 
teacher, who, as the generations grew up, became the most 
popular person in the village. And when, as a lad of sixteen, 
he came to the curate's night-school, his ignorance would be 
appalling, but his gratitude would be sincere. And amid the 
dreary grind of " pothooks and hangers," and the tardy delights 
of reading, when every word must be spelt, the curate would be 
rewarded for his trouble by flashes of rustic wit, and glimpses 
into the real thoughts and feelings of his younger parishioners. 
Improved education will soon make impossible such naive con- 
fessions as the following : " Now tell me, James, what do you 
do with yourself on evenings when there is no night-school ? " 
" Well, sir, I mostly stands about the roads and hollers." It is 
not an intellectual employment, this " hollering," nor is it 
exactly musical, but at least it bears witness to a happy freedom 
from care. In a few years' time there will be no inclination to 
make a cheerful noise. The boy who has been kept at school 
until he is fourteen will not want to sing in his spare time. 
Instead, he will be reading Comic Cuts, And when he goes to 
night-school (from which the curate has been ejected), he will 
be taught by an over-worked schoolmaster the Stuart period of 
English history or commercial correspondence and routine. 
And so in course of time the country will be made to square with 
town ideals. The country parson will be dethroned, the country 
school-manager will begin to manage his schools on a rational 
plan, the country parent will gladly fall in with that plan, and 
the country child will go off to the towns. 

If that be the desired result, our present methods will soon 
bring it about. If not, if we still wish to preserve some of the 
old lovable, harmless features of country life, it is time that we 
began to study facts rather than theories, and think out some 
rational, simple and effective system of village education. 



The Examination Chaos 

By Cloudesley Brereton 

THIRD ARTICLE 

It is worth while at this point to see how far other 
countries have been able to avoid the intolerable strain 
of external examinations during the school career of 
the pupil and reduce to a minimum the number of pass 
and competitive examinations. The solution arrived at 
by the Scottish educational authorities has already been 
the subject ot a separate article in School. It is 
difficult to generalise on American experiences, as 
America is in excelsis the land of local option. The 
two countries to which we may best hope to look for 



hints are France and Germany. Their examinatioo 
systems will be the only ones that will be discussed 
here. 

In France there is an optional leaving-certificate far 
pupils, leaving the primary school at the age of twelve. 
Unfortunately, unlike the merit-certificate in Scotland, 
success in the examination permits the pupil to leave 
the school at once, whereas in Scotland he is obliged 
to continue his school career till the limit of age is 
reached. There is also in France an optional certificate 
for ex-standard children (cours compUmefUaires), as wdl 
as one for the pupils in the higher primary school at 
the end of their career. One may, in fact, take it as a 
general rule that nearly every cycle of education in 
France terminates with a public leaving examination 
and certificate. The only case in which a certificate 
without a pubUc examination is given is that of pupils 
who leave the secondary school at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen. In this instance the certificate is awarded 
on the results of their school work. As a final school- 
leaving examination and entrance examination to the 
university and the professions generally comes the 
baccalaur/at, which is an examination conducted by 
the university, but the board of examiners is composed 
partly of university professors and partly of past or 
of present teachers who do not happen to have been 
teaching during the past year in the schools bam 
which the pupils are drawn. Furthermore, in this, as 
in aU the above-mentioned examinations, consideratioa 
is taken of the pupil's previous work at school — the 
marks and comments of his teachers are entered 
in a small note-book caUed a comet sckoUdre^ and 
these are duly taken into account in all doubtful 
cases. Under the new programme the baccalamki 
can be taken by students in four different courses 
of study : classical, Latin-science, Latin-modern lan- 
guages, science-modem languages. The examination is 
divided into two parts, the second of which is taken 
a year after the first except in the case of pupils lAo 
have failed in the first examination and succeeded 
six months later. Each part is further sub-divided 
into two parts, written and oral, which are taken 
separately. The average age of the successful pupib is 
seventeen to eighteen years. All who pass obtain the 
title of bachelier, no matter in which section they have 
presented themselves. The school career of the secondary 
pupil is therefore but Uttle distracted by external 
examinations. But coming events cast their shadows 
before, and it is a subject of common complaint that the 
standard of the baccalaur/at is set so high that pupils 
must be subjected to over-pressure, even in the lower 
classes, in order to ensure their passing the examination. 
This is probably true of those who %re below the average 
in abihty, but the cleverer pupils suffer still more from 
over-work. Every French parent desires to secure for 
his son a place under Government : consequently 
the competition for the army and the civil service is 
enormous, and the standard set in the entrance ex- 
aminations correspondingly high. The result is, that 
pupils preparing for the various schools, Saint-Cyr, 
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Mavalc, Poly technique, Centrale, Normale, &c., are 
sobjected to very serious over- pressure. It is difficult 
to see how the evil can be remedied as long as parents 
are determined to enter their sons for these careers. 
Neither the State nor the school can be blamed for 
the faults of the system as it exists. The remedy lies 
with the parents and French society as a whole. 

In Germany the examination pressure is considerably 
l^hter. Formerly there existed in all schools, whether 
possessing six or nine classes, an examination for pupils 
from fifteen to eighteen called the AbscklussprUfung, 
or Schlusspriifung, which conferred on those who 
passed it the privilege of serving as a volunteer for 
one year only in the army. This examination is still 
retained tor Progymnasien, Real-progymnasien, and 
Realschulen as more or less the natural conclusion 
gf the school studies, but has been abohshed in schools 
providing the full course {Gymnasien, Oberrealschulen), 
as interfering too much with the work of the school, and 
such pupils in these schools as qualify according to the 
school work for promotion from the UnUr-secuttda to the 
Ober-secunda class, are ipzo facto recognised by the State 
authorities as qualifying for the exemption from the 
regular two years' military service, and have only to 
serve as a volunteer for a single year. For those who 
leave the school at the later age of eighteen to twenty-one 
there is another examination, formerly called the A btluri- 
mten-examen and now entitled the Reifeprfifung. Both 
these examinations are conducted by the staff of each 
individual school under the direction of a State Kom- 
mssar OT Delegate. It must be frankly admitted that 
the chief safeguard against any abuse of the extraordinary 
freedom conferred on the teacher by which he is accorded 
the hon's share of the conduct of the examination lies in 
the strong sense of professional honour that animates the 
German teachers as a whole. Success in the Reife- 
pTu/ung secures entrance to the university. The 
peculiarity about German university degrees is that, 
Qnlike those of France, they do not confer any special 
State privileges. They are in fact merely decorative. 
The only case in which a university degree is absolutely 
necessary is that of a university professor. It is the 
State which really opens the door to the professions. 
In law the university graduate has to pass two State 
examinations for entrance and promotion. Success 
in the first entitles him to the post of Re/erendar, in the 
second to that of Assessor or of Staalsanwall (public 
prosecutor). In medicine the university student must 
pass a university examination in Pkysicum in the middle 
of his career and a State examination at the end. The 
would-be teacher must also pass a State examination in 
order to quahfy for the right of teaching (pro (acuUale 
docendi). It is interestmg to note that all primary 
teachers must, without exception, pass through the 
State seminaries. 

Entrance to the army and civil service is in all cases 
unlettered by competitive examination. Intending 
candidates for the army inquire as to vacancies in any 
regiment they desire to enter of the colonel, and make 

Dial appUcation to him. Certain educational guaran- 



tees are, however, requisite, either the Reifepriifung or 1 
the passing of a qualifying examination called the 
Faeknrich's examination, for which candidates generally 
take private coaching. A third mode of entrance is 
through the Kadelten-corps. The absence of political 
influence and the high traditions that obtain apparently 
prevent the service being filled up with nmi-valeurs. 
Again, no officer, however considerable his rank, can 
afford to take things easy. One and all have to present 
every year a monograph on some technical subject. 
Moreover, the annua! general manceuvres are made the 
occasion for weeding out the unfit. Those officers 
who have made a serious blunder during this trying 
time receive a blaiter Brief, in which they are politely 
requested to send in their resignation. Promotion 
generally takes place by seniority, but if the senior 
officer on the list is passed over, he is by etiquette 
obliged to retire. Such measures prevent incompetency 
in high places. 

Unlike the case in England and France, the Ministries 
are not recruited from clever young university graduates 
who have to learn their business after they enter the 
Government office. Practically all the higher officials 
in the German or Prussian departments of State have 
been through the mill. The War Office is nearly 
entirely recruited from the army, the Education Office 
from those who have passed through the successive 
stages of teachers, headmasters and school inspectors ; 
the Railway Department is mainly officered by those 
who have been engaged on the State railways. The 
other higher officials are either JurisCen or Fackleute 
(specialists). There is no entrance or subsequent 
examination except for the higher officials in the Post 
Office. Such a system largely explains the excellence 
of the German Civil Service, which has the reputation 
of being the best and most capable in the world. It is a 
serious question whether we might not to a Umited 
extent recruit the Board of Education from the ranks 
of those who have had a large experience in teaclung. 
It seems likely at least the precedent will be followed 
as far as the appointment of secondary inspectors is 
concerned. What, however, is most important to note 
in connection with French and German schools is the 
absolute ehmination of external examinations during 
the school career of the secondary pupil, and the reduction 
to its simplest terms of the school-leaving certificate and 
its practical identification with entrance examination for 
the university or the various professions. 

Before discussing existing tentalives at reform in 
England, and outlining what seems the most desirable 
and at the same time feasible plan to adopt, it appears 
most important to discuss the aims and objects of 
examinations ; in a word, to set forth the phUosophy 
of the subject. The problem is far too rarely raised 
and debated in England. Yet it is all important. 
Only when we are fully aware of what we are aiming 
at, and desire to obtain, by means of examinations 
can we arrive at a really satisfactory solution of this 
thorny question. 

At the very outset we are met with the question : 
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Ought we not to abolish examinations outright ? Are 
they not, in fact, an unmixed evil ? There are plenty 
of persons who maintain that they are. As we have 
already seen, they tend in practice to break up the 
unity of the school, injure the curriculum, and have a 
baneful effect on teachers and taught. It is further 
argued against them that the preparation for them 
produces over-pressure, and the ordeal of passing them 
is an undue strain on growing pupils, while not un- 
frequently in the case of competitive examinations the 
process of selection is accompanied by far too large a 
percentage of waste products who never ought to have 
tried at aJl and who, were the method of selection better 
organised, would have had their energies directed 
towards the preparation for other careers in which they 
would have had more chance of success. The most 
serious item in this indictment is that which is con- 
cerned with the question of over-pressure and over- 
strain, because it seems more or less inevitable. And 
yet it does seem curious that while over-training is 
distinctly detrimental to success in any contest in 
which physical energy is concerned, it should not so 
much be the case in mental competition, unless, and 
the thought is an awkward one, the excellence which 
we seek in mental competition is not the most natural 
or the best. All we can say of over-pressure and 
over-strain is that the best thing we can do, as we 
cannot eliminate them, is to postpone their advent 
to as late as possible in the school career and reduce 
them to the smallest proportion we can. But the other 
ilb insisted on by the opponents of examinations are 
clearly rather incident to than inherent in the system 
of examinations. The fimdamental question turns on 
the point as to whether or no examinations perform 
certain definite fimctions which cannot be adequately 
fulfilled by other agencies. Were we to ask the partisans 
of examinations in what these unique functions con- 
sisted, I think they would reply that examinations 
subserve two purposes : (i) they act as our principal 
instrument of selection, and (2) they provide us with 
an audit of the school work. In other words, as we 
showed in the first article, they may be divided into 
the two classes of competitive or pass examinations. 
Let us begin with the first category. Are examinations 
here indispensable ? Can we abolish competition ? Is 
not competition second nature in an individualistic 
nation Uke ourselves ? Certainly there are sundry 
theoretical alternatives such as Nomination which can 
be substituted to a limited extent, and other palliatives 
which will be considered when the practical discussion 
of the problem is reached, but, as things are at present, 
competitive examinations are absolutely necessary. 
Let us pass to the second category, which serve as an 
audit of the school work. Here we will once more 
adopt the sub-division made in the first article between 
those examinations which occur during the school career 
and those which occur at its close. In the case of the 
first sub-division, external examinations seem less in- 
dispensable. Judging by the example of France 
and Germany, the interest of the State either in getting 



a proper return for the expenditure of public money, or 
of ensuring that its future citizens are getting an adequate 
education, can undoubtedly be saf^uarded by other 
means which are infinitely less disturbing to the work ot 
the school, to wit, through a properly oi^^anised teaching 
profession and by an adequate system of inspection. 
But it cannot be too strongly insisted on that, until these 
are forthcoming, the external audit in some form 
or other must go on, because without it the community 
have no adequate guarantee. The elimination should be 
gradual, more inspection and more efficient teaching 
power taking the place of external examinations. Bat 
it should not be sudden. We must not swap horses in 
mid-stream. And, of course, internal examinations in 
the shape of monthly or terminal or yearly revisions of 
the work by members of the staff wiU be as necessary 
as ever. It is only by means of such stock-takings that 
the average pupil learns to codify and deploy his know- 
ledge and produce it in something like a coherent shape. 

In the case of the second sub-division, the examinatKm 
of pupils at the end of their school career, the audit of the 
school work in this case is not so much a financial audit 
with a view to ascertaining if parents and the State have 
received value for their money, as an audit of the papik 
to see if they are fit to proceed to the higher grades of 
education. The examination should, in fact, not only be 
a leaving-certificate but also an entrance examination to 
university and professional education. To duplicate 
what should only be one examination seems a logical 
monstrosity. It is as if the curriculum of the schoc^ of 
the country was constructed on one gauge and that of the 
university on another, whereas it is obvious that theie 
should be no break in the gauge between the b\^ba 
schools and the universities, as is in fact the case in 
France and Germany. The leaving-certificate should be 
the stopping-station for those who are leaving school 
altogether, or the first station on the university line. 
For a university to set up its own entrance examinatioQ 
is equivalent to informing the schools that their curricn- 
lum has been too narrow, but when the various uni- 
versities each set up a different standard, and the pro- 
fessions emulate these separatist tendencies, the anomaly 
once it is perceived is insupportable. The ideal external 
examination may further claim that it not only aims at 
testing the individual pupils and the quality of the 
teaching, it may, if sufficiently enUghtened and wdl 
informed, give a lead to the teaching itself by breaking 
fresh groimd with its questions, though unhappily the 
converse is too often the case. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the examiner's ideal at best connotes not merely 
the proving but the improving of the teaching, though 
here, no doubt, the more excdlent way is to double the 
rMes of examiner and inspector, or bring the two parties 
into close and intimate connection. But even if these 
ideals are not attained, it is difficult to see how this 
particular type of examination (combined leaving-certi- 
ficate and entrance examination) can possibly be dis- 
pensed with. 

The case for examinations seems therefore irre- 
futable. But this by no means impUes that in their 
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existing'lorm they are not capable of improvement in 
nearly every direction. If, then, we accept them in 
principle, what are the chief dangers to be guarded 
against ? The answer hes in the analysis already 
made of the evils wrought in education under the 
four headings ; school, curricula, teachers, and pupils. 
To saf^uard as far as possible the unity of the school, 
and prevent the disorganisation produced in the upper 
classes by the present reginu, we must obviously reduce 
external examination to the smallest compass com- 
patible with the fulfilment of the two main objects 
lor which they exist : (i) the selection of the fittest. 
and (2) the audit of the school work from the point of 
view of the community. As regards curricula we must 
attempt as far as possible to make the examination 
lit in with the school teaching and include, as far as 
the leaving- certificate goes, all the main subjects the 
Vupit is learning, though not necessarily insisting on the 
Mmestandard inall. To guard against the undue special- 
isation produced by scholarships we must aim at a 
readjustment and rearrangement of the whole system 
un the lines of safeguarding general culture. In the 
liiird case we must discover some way of giving the 
tt^cher a more definite share in the conduct of the 
t ruminations in order that he may enjoy a greater 
treedom in teaching and in the handling of his subject. 
And we may hope that the effect thus produced on the 
leacher will not be without its influence on the boys them- 
'^Ives. With less fear of the examination before him, the 
lacher is less likely to insist on the supreme importance 
"I the examination to the pupils, and thereby will find 
hrmore time for impressing them with ths importance 
t the subject he Is teacliing. With greater treedom, 
'■■'f will be more inclined to develop the originality and 
productive qualities of the boy, and be less likely to 
himmer him into what he conceives to be the orthodox 
type of examinee. And finally since the present system 
a accused of making exact rather than ready men, and 
ol sabsidising the receptive rather than the original and 
constructive powers of the mind, we must inquire what 
changes can be made in the present methods of con- 
ilocling examinations with a view to giving more en- 
twagement to these comparatively neglected qualities. 

[In the following article, an attempt will be made to 
s« how far these general principles can be reahsed under 
ousting conditions in England.] 



I Tn Scotch Educalion Departmeat have iaaued a circular 
^■J?!! to manager of courses under Article 91(11) of the Code 
a the admission of certificated and assistant teacheis 
to have attended courses in French or German to examination 
w to recognition as qualified teachers of those languages. 
IB llut are enclosed a. circular (No. 377) and mcmoiandum to 
ning Mllegea and local committees for King's Students ntating 
■toaditioiis ot admission ol such teachcre. The ■ 
■ be both oral and wrilten. and applications 
Hccach the Department before March 15. 



The Teachers' Forum 

The Leaving Certificate 

By J. Lewis Paton 

High Master Manchester 
Grammar School 

Clearlv the winter of Dr. Spenser's discontent is not going to 
be made glorious summer by the sun of the London Universitjr 
Regulations for the Examination and Inspection of Schools. ' 
The sun for whose appearing he looks is the new Leaving Examina- 
tion which the Consultative Committee are said to have in 
preparation. I hope the glorious summer that it brings may 
prove to be more satisfactory than English summers have been 
of late. Meanwhile, 1 canfcss that the new venture of London 
Univeisity hardly deserves to be strangled in its cradle in the 
way Dr. Spenser evidently desiderates. The infant may not be 
perfect ; it is not bom, like Athena, in fall maturity and full 
armour : but there is something to be said lor it. 

Dr. Spenser allows that something may be urged in favonr of 
the adaptation of the matriculation examination to the needs of 
the schools. There is. I think, even more to lie said for it than 
Dr. Spenser allows. It is a great thing to have the examination 
held in the school itself, for it undoubtedly enatiles a nervou* 
candidate to do better justice to himself. It is a great thing to 
have the examination combined with a sane inspection and the 
viva voce test of candidates in foreign languages. This at once 
obviates the abuses to which all purely written examinations ftre 
exposed, such, for example, as the system of French prnuuQciation 
" accordmg lo the English method," as they say in the case ol 
Latin, which inspectors found at work in sundry parts of Ireland. 
These aic points which Dr. Spenser overlooks. 

The abjections which Dr. Spenser makes against the examina- 
tion are valid, but theyare not insuperable. The date is inconve- 
nient. Victoria University has already dealt with this matter, 
and fallen into Une with the needs of the schools, London 
University will have to do the same. It might take another 
cue from the sister university of the North and effect some 
arrangement with the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, whereby their intermediate scholarships should 
be awarded on the results of that examination. In this case, 
provision should certainly be made for distinction papers to be 
included, and no candidate should be allowed 10 lake more than 
two such papers. Both teachers and pupiLs would arise and 
call the London University blessed, if this could be arranged; 
the Technical Education Board would be relieved from a compli- 
cated and costly piece of organisation, London University would 
certainly gain a larger numlier of undergraduates, and the step 
would mark a distinct advance towards the much desired unifica- 
tion of London education. It is perhaps opportune to suggest 
that in the negotiations between the two bodies, the Univeisity, 
which would stand to gain in so many ways, might make a graceful 
concession in the matter of the title. If the University adopted 
Ihe term of the Technical Board and styled its exanunation 
" The Intermediate School Examination." Ihe most subtle and 
serious danger, which Dr. Spenser has painted out and does well to 
emphasise, would disappear. It is a mere matter of terminology, 
but a good deal turns on it. Tlie word ■' lnterme<liate " is not 
so convetiient for University purposes, bccattse (here are other 
Intermediate Examinations in the University of higher grade. 
But a satisfactory label could be discovered without difhculty. The 
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old word " matriculation " is good enough for all school purposes 
for it represents a recognised standard. The amalgamation with 
the Intermediate Scholarship examination of the London County 
Council might lead to the next great simplification. The London 
Matriculation certificate is already accepted by all the pro- 
fessions as their entrance examination ; it has secured for 
itself that immense advantage which the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board, with all its excellences, still lacks. The next step 
is to get the examination accepted in lieu of entrance, not only 
for London University, but also for Oxford and Cambridge. 
The examination can never be satisfactory to any first-grade 
secondary school until this is brought about. As things are, 
it is natural and right that the most forward boys in first-grade 
schools should be ambitious to study at Oxford and Cambridge. 
They can earn scholarships to pay their way, and. without any 
disparagement to the newer universities, one may say that they 
can get at Oxford and Cambridge a higher standard of culture 
in most subjects, special opportunities for social life, a wider 
outlook, and a higher status. There are signs that the barrier 
of Greek is breaking down. It has already become ridiculous, 
it wiU shortly be non-existent. There is no reason on the face 
of things why the Leaving Certificates of the three universities 
should not be interchangeable, and it would appear that the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board stands to gain as much by 
the bargain as the London Board. 

Turning now to the Junior Schools Examination, I find myself 
unable to agree with Dr. Spenser's wholesale condemnation, 
which amounts in effect to a condemnation of all examinations 
lor boys and girls of fifteen years of age. If all schools were 
efficient, all masters bom teachers, all English school-boys by 
nature apt for study, and all headmasters as good as Dr. Spenser, 
there would be no need for them. But, things being far other- 
wise, I think that such examinations are useful from the point 
of view alike of parent, teacher, and pupil. Parents value this 
attestation by a recognised external authority of the hitherto 
progress of their children. The great vogue and rapid develop- 
ment of the Junior Oxford and Cambridge and College of Pre- 
ceptors' Examinations, their prevalence specially in those schools 
which are most direcUy affected by the goodwill or otherwise of 
the parent, prove the demand of which I speak. Considering 
the way in which education has been exploited by brokendown 
hop-dealers of the type of Mr. Creakle and other similar adven- 
turers, the parents' attitude is not unreasonable. The teachers 
have availed themselves of these examinations, not so much, I 
should say, because they ** hug their chains in hypertrophy of 
conscientiousness," to use Dr. Spenser's phrase, but because 
they found help in the direction which these examinations 
afforded as to choice and grading of books, in the standard 
of attainment prescribed, and in the audit of their own work 
and academic " hall-mark " which such examinations provided. 
As regards the pupils, I find these examinations serve the same 
purpose that stock-taking serves in a business. They gather up 
a number of loose strands of knowledge in the mind, focus the 
powers upon a given definite objective, and ensure a thorough 
revision and overhauling of groundwork — in a word, they give 
point to the average pupil's work just at the time when he is 
most liable to lose interest and become distrait. As a matter 
of school organisation, headmasters have found them useful 
as fixing and attesting a certain standard of general education 
before the bifurcation begins which is inevitable in the upper 
classes of secondary schools. 

There have been concomitant evils. No one denies that. 
Examinations are like fire — a good servant, but a bad master. 
The worst of these evils would disappear if written examinations 



could be combined with a system of sane inspection which would 
take account of the general tone of the school, the oral teadmig. 
the opportunities provided for manual work, for organised games, 
for corporate life and all maimer of self-activity on the part o! the 
pupils. 

This is precisely what the Junior Schools Examination oi 
London University sets itself to do. This, if any, is the justifica- 
tion for its existence. It does recognise that there are excdleooes 
on the part of both school and pupil which cannot be put down 
in black and white on paper, that a school may earn high repate 
on the strength of a few boys, specially crammed, like Strasboif 
geese, and yet be a bad school — as bad for the Strasburg gene 
themselves as for the neglected boys of sub-average brain. The 
new examination attempts to adapt its^ to the lines of the 
school curriculum. In fact, the regulations, in their desire to 
foster the school rather than the examinaticm. seem to me to go 
too far. They would exclude any pupil who has not beta 
"under regular tuition for a period of at least three yesn 
at a school or schools inspected by the University or the 
Board of Education or some other body approved by the Uni- 
versity" (Regulation i.). This is too rigid, and is sure to 
break down in practice. All schools, especially London schools* 
are liable to have boys whose education has been either is 
the Colonies or on the Continent or under private tuition, lod 
such boys, if qualified to work with the class which takes this 
examination, should not be debarred from the eramination bjr 
circumstances beyond the control of either themselves or their 
parents. 

Two other objects should be specified. There is no xeoogmUoa 
in the examination for excellence in drawing or mannri woffc, 
unless these are to be included under the " approved sosBfii 
subjects." Good work in these subjects may be conniod ior 
righteousness to the school itself in the inspector's report, then 
is no provision for their " attestation " on the pnpil's certificate. 
But these defects, Uke those of the Senior Examinatioiv m 
curable, and not essential. 

In conclusion, it seems pertinent to point ont that whatever 
plan the Consultative Committee are thinking ont for a School 
Leaving Examination, it is inconceivable that they can ooa- 
template the exclusion or supersession of the examinations which 
already hold the field. The task would be too ooloasaL Dr. 
Spenser speaks of the work of the Scottish Educaticm Dqmt- 
ment. The number of candidates presenting themsdves lor 
the Leaving Certificate in Scotiand is now upwards of ipbOOO 
per annum. The English Board of Education is, as things are, 
in a congested state ; it is shaping out new policies and aew 
organisations, and directing new developments all over Fnglifirt ; 
it is beset with all manner of thorny questions. To cope at aU 
adequately with this new work is all that we can expect from Che 
Board for another ten years to come. Its only salvation lies in 
recognising and controlling the agencies already at work, ia 
inducing the universities to recognise each other's work and the 
professions to recognise them all. The State department can be 
of far more use to English secondary education at the preseot 
time by remaining in the background, by exercising the 
authority which all parties are disposed to allow to it, and hf 
fostering, if it cannot initiate, all possible movements towards 
the simplification and rationalisation of this huge examisatica 
problem. If it attempts to do for England what it has done for 
Scotiand, it will not only lay additional chains upon us. and make 
our confusion trebly confounded, but it will be taking upon itactf 
an Atiantean load which will cripple its strength lor all those vaM 
purposes of supervision and control which it should be lor the 
present its office to subserve. 
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The Leaving Certificate 

By T. C. Fry 

Headmaster of Berkhamsted School 

I DO not agree with Dr. Spenser on several points. London Uni- 
▼efsity has treated me at least with great consideration ; and, I 
take it, is equally prepared to treat others so. 

In dasticity, in financial arrangements, in date, I find no diffi- 
culties whatever in the school-leaving certificate arrangements : 
quite the reverse. The name matters little to me. I have not 
found boys leave because of one examination passed. Other 
ooosidferations altogether generally control leaving. 

Further, I venture to prophesy that there must be in any 
system approved (not, I hope, worked) by the Board of Educa- 
tion a double certificate. A certain number of boys will for many 
years, if not always, exist for whom a junior certificate is essential. 
Dr. Spenser's high ideals will not destroy " duffers," and a humbly 
certificated " duffer " is better than a " duffer " who has been 
denied any possibility of even humble success. 

Granted this, I wdcome the establishment by London of some 
such opportunity. If London University had not done this, most 
schools would have been driven to have two examining bodies : 
some headmasters and headmistresses who profess to be opposed 
' to the London University action will have to confess that they 
would still seek a junior certificate from some body or other. 
I understand that the junior certificate is only given when a school 
is under the regular inspection of the University. This is ex- 
cellent ; and if any one would persuade other universities only to 
grant junior certificates on the same condition, it would be still 
more excellent. 

Dr. Spenser asks several questions and answers them, out of his 
own experience, in the negative. 

The first I should answer strongly in the affirmative. To the 
second I should say : " The desire is at present in many cases 
Uecessary." To the third : ** Complete resistance is as yet im- 
possible." To the fourth : " Arouse the professions, but don't 
attack the University for providing under the best conditions 
the article sought." To the fifth : " There are other things 
than professional studies that must be considered in this age of 
struggling existence and must be provided for." 

Lastly, so far from hugging chains, &c., I am seeing work done 
under far more reasonable conditions this year than before. 
Exp^rto crede. 



Correspondence 

School Vans 



To THB Editor 

Sib, — In reading lir. J. C Medd's article on " School Vans," I 
was most interested to see his remarks with regard to the pro- 
viding of hot dinners for children attending the village school of 
Siddington. Cheshire. 

The dinners are hugely appreciated both by parents and 
children. I should, however, like to say, for the information oi 
country managers, that the charge of i^. per child is not found 



to cover all expenses unless the number of children who stay 
each day is over fifty. Of course, it may be that our dinners 
are too good. I am, yours faithfully, 

John G. Elstob 

{Chairman of the Managers), 
Siddington Vicarage, Crewe, 
Feb, 6, 1904. 

To THE Editor 

Sir, — I do not know whether you have space to admit corre- 
spondence. But in regard to the suggestion that cheap meals 
might be provided for school children, may I point out how 
uncertain it may be that such provision would be acceptable ? 
We have a scattered parish, mostly poor, and we tried the plan 
of providing warm milk and good soup at a nominal sum. The 
result was we had to discontinue it, some of the parents even 
complaining that the soup was too good (I), and some of the 
children apparently preferring bread and " scrape " and cold 
water. We started this plan in the winter, feeling sure that 
some of the scholars after a long walk and with scant food could 
not possibly be equal to much brain work. The theory is sound, 
but Yours truly, 

RUSTICUS. 

Palgrave's Golden Treasury 

To THE Editor 

Dear Sir, — Your reviewer of my edition of bk. i. of Palgrave's 
Golden Treasury censures my ** elaborate critical apparatus " as 
being "nearly three times as long as the text-matter." The 
facts are these: the text occupies 50 pages, the notes 75; there is 
besides an appendix of 7 pages. Would it not have been kinder if 
the critic had explained that his figure was merely a figure of 
speech ? I am, &c., 

J. H. Fowler. 
Clifton College, Bristol, 
Fed, 17, 1904. 

[The number of pages in the book are xvi + 142, of which the 
text occupies pages, 1-50. Our reviewer should have said that the 
text formed one-third of the total contents of the book, and we 
much regret his misstatement. — Editor.] 



Mr. Cotteriirs Evangeline 

The editor of this volume (Macmillan, 15. 9<f.}, which was 
reviewed in our last issue, writes from Chiteau d'Oex, in Switzer- 
land, to complain of our remark that " it contains such flowers 
of exegesis as Rapture and ecstacy (from Latin and Greek)," on 
the grounds that our reviewer has disconnected words from their 
context, and has shown his ignorance of Greek by misspelling 
ecstasy. As to " ecstacy " for " ecstasy," our proof-reader, not 
our reviewer's Greek, was at fault ; as to the clause in brackets, 
"(from Latin and Greek)." Mr. CotteriU points out that it 
forms " merely a part of a sentence that occurs in my note 
on Longfellow's words, with devotion translated. In this note, 
he continues. " I |dve the voung student the useful and not 
nnintenstia* «*:d8 in fairly common 

nsfl^ via- are respectivdy 

hatof 'trans- 
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The Book and its Writer 

Clay's School Buildings* 

School, in popular language, is the meeting house of teacher 
and scholars. The ratepayer, the manager, too often think 
only of this external fabric, and their system of thought 
on Education is limited by the range of wall and window. 
We, who teach and commune with our scholars face to face, 
know how wrong this attitude is ; school to us is the place, 
be it building, football field or museum, where teacher 
and scholars exchange experience. Nevertheless, it is 
well that due attention should be paid to bricks and 
mortar. If an Education Committee begin by housing the 
school fittingly, they may end by caring fitly for greater 
matters. 

Hence it is with peculiar pleasure that we welcome Felix 
Clay's masterly volume on Modem School Buildings, 
appearing as it does at a time when hundreds of educational 
authorities are inquiring into the conditions of school 
premises. The title of the work, which is here quoted at 
length, is sufficient to show its comprehensive scope ; and 
after making a comparison with other works on School 
Architecture, we can confidently say that it stands alone ; 
neither on the continent nor in America is there any publi- 
cation which can compare with it. 

Mr. Clay commenced his labours by exhaustive inquiry 
into the functions of various types of schools : he knows 
the history of English education since i860 far better than 
many teachers, and the pages in which he describes the 
educational movement may be read with profit by many 
who will never be required to erect a school house. He 
has read the Reports issued by Professor Sadler for the 
Board of Education, Bamett's Teaching and Organisation, 
and a number of other educational works, English, German 
and American. These aid the architect to get at the problem 
of the building by the only safe route, viz., by grasping 
the motives which lead teachers and managers to indicate 
their requirements. All architects do this in a measure, 
but the distinctive feature of Mr. Clay's work is that he 
has virtually gone everywhere, seen everything and read 
everything worth reading. 

More than two-thirds of the work is devoted to Secon- 
dary Education, and with justice, for the variety of types 
of secondary school, and the elaboration of equipment 
required to supply the needs of older scholars, make it 
necessary for the author to extend his inquiries far beyond 
what is needful in the case of Elementary Education. He 
appears to have taken a special interest in the Girls' High 
School movement, and we are inclined to think that his 
views on school management have been too much in- 
fluenced by methods which he has observed in certain 
well-known schools. We do not think, for instance, that 
it is a universal custom among headmistresses to make 
a daily tour of inspection throughout the premises and 

* Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary: A treatise 
on the planning, arrangement and fitting of day and boarding schools, 
having special regard to school discipline, organisation and educa- 
tional requirements: with special chapters on the treatment of 
class-room, lighting, warming, ventilation and sanitation. With 
nearly 400 illustrations, comprising the plans of eighty-five schools 
and numerous figures of details and fittings. By Felix Clay, B.A., 
Architect. Large 4to. 500 pages. (London : B. T. Batsford. 25s.) 



class-rooms ; if it has become so, we hope it will soon be & 
custom honoured in the breach 1 

The attention paid by Mr. Clay to boarding schools ii 
well deserved, for the boarding school system is dis- 
tinctively English, and the task of planning a large and 
convenient institution with so many complex and con- 
flicting requirements is probably one of the most difficult 
that any architect has to face. The examples offered 
comprise all the most recent schools, including in sevenl 
cases competition designs as well as those of the aida- 
tect employed. We think, however, one type of boarding 
school has escaped the author's notice, those namely is 
which the boys are housed in a large hostel instead oC 
being separated into boarding houses. Wellington, Mail* 
borough, Surrey County and Giggleswick are instanoei 
in point. The problem in building a school of this type 
is especially interesting, because the structure of the boiki> 
ing bears a close relation to the aims which the education hai 
to secure. Such a school seeks, equally with other public 
schools, to cultivate corporate life by splitting up fbt 
crowd into smaller units, but at the same time it secuzei 
economy and efficiency in domestic management by 
arranging a common hall for meals ; the distinctive in- 
fluences exercised in a good public school by the home 
tutor is attained in such hostel schools without providiQg 
a series of separate dwellings. The work would have been 
enriched if space had been found for the discussion of 
this problem. Fettes College in Edinburgh might have 
also received notice in this direction, for it offers a unique 
example in its endeavour to combine the independence of 
the boarding house with the domestic efficiency of the hostd 

A feature in the part devoted to Elementary Schoob 
is a summary of the steps by which the present style of 
elementary school has been evolved, influenced by changa 
in methods of teaching from that of Bell and Lancaster, 
to those built under the influence of more modem ideal 
in Germany and England. Among these, one of the most 
interesting, from the point of view of economy as well as of 
efficiency, is the Varna Street School in Manchester. Room 
is found also for an adequate treatment of those exceptional 
types of school which make a stronger claim on pnblic 
solicitude year by year : schools for the blind, for cripplei, 
for the mentally deficient ; as well as cottage homes and 
other provision for children under the charge of 

The work concludes with flfty pages devoted to a 
judicious treatment of school hygiene as related to building; 
If Mr. Clay would rewrite this chapter as a separate pampblet 
for the special guidance of the teacher he would be confeniQ^ 
a boon on many schools. 

We close this book with a feeling of hopefulneaa for 
English education. No doubt, as we said at the oaM, 
buildings arc merely the shell — the teaching proceas mvit 
be sought within this shell — but it is something to find la 
author so willing to take the immense pains which are beft 
displayed ; it is more to find a work controlled from fint 
to last by a large conception of the manifold activities of 
a modem school, and by an evident belief that education ii 
an act which repays the most careful and devoted attention. 
Mr. Clay's volume will prove indispensable to architects and 
to educational authorities, and we trust that it will not only 
be on the shelves of the secretary's office, but be placed at 
the disposal of teachers. It is a remarkable contribatioa 
to architectural knowledge, and it takes high rank also as ^ 
contribution to the study of education. J. J. FiNDLAY. 
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Modernisation of Educational 

:)wments in Rural Districts 

the Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse, M.P. 

my English counties the resources available 
proving Secondary Education are so inade- 
that it becomes of the utmost importance 
ise all existing endowments which are already 
^, or can be devoted, to educational purposes. 
to the wise administration of the Endowed 
s Acts, much has been done in the last thirty- 
years to convert funds previously wasted, 
rse than wasted, in doles or institutions of 
utility, to the improvement or founding of 
s and scholarships, so as to bring higher 
uon within the reach of all classes and both 

an interesting example of what can be done 
s direction by the use of a single endowment 
very large amount, i may quote the case 
old charity founded at the beginning of the 
eenth century, in a small country town in 
neighbourhood. In this case as in many 
the property bequeathed has produced a 
,ble surplus (now amounting to about 
year) after fully providing for the original 
, " hospital " for old men and women, 
itely the founder also included in his trust 
school with provisions for apprenticing the 
I to various trades. This provision made it 
aratively easy, after the practice of apprentice- 
fell into disuse, to obtain several new schemes 
nroting the surplus revenues of the hospital 
■"education of the poor and the lower middle 
r the more-well-to-do boys being already 
ded with a good education at the town 
mar school. 

I first step was to extend the benefits of this 
r school by charging a scholarship fund of 
year on the income of the hospital. For 
Dys who required lower fees and a non-classical 
HI a trade school was founded in the same 
a cost of £5000 and endowed with a yearly 
of ^^250. This school is now giving a first- 
dentific and practical education of a higher 
type to 120 boys. A further sum of £4000 
00 with a yearly endowment of £100 was 
d to founding a new dual secondary school 
fs and girls in a purely rural district where 
Spital owned a landed estate. Although 



the population there is very scattered and there is 
no railway communication within five miles, about 
100 children mostly farmer's sons and daughters are 
now being educated in a science school of a specially 
agricultural type. A further capital sum of £1500 
was contributed towards tJie rebuilding and improve- 
ment of a decayed grammar scliool of old foundatioa 
in a neighbouring town. This is now educating 
seventy boys efficiently, though the lack of yearly 
endowment causes the governors much anxiety. In 
the case of all the above-mentioned schools the 
County Council has contributed towards equipment 
and usually towards building also. The remainder 
of the surplus capital and income was spent on the 
industrial education of sixteen girls taken from the 
poorest homes, and thoroughly trained for domestic 
ser\'ice. By this means no less than five useful in- 
stitutions have been founded or modernised by the 
aid of the surplus revenues of an old endowment. 

The action of county authorities under tlie Tech- 
nical Instruction Acts has largely contributed to 
the reform of endowed schools by offering sub- 
stantial inducements to the governing bodies to 
accept new schemes and modernised curricula. 
The regulations of the Education Department 
(now tile Board of Education) for awarding grants 
to " science schools " have added a further stimulus 
in the same direction. Indeed it is now becoming 
a grave question whether in some cases an undue 
bias htis not been given to the scientiric side of the 
school course to the detriment of literary culture 
and general learning — an evil which we may hope 
will be to a large extent cured by the more ex- 
tended sphere of action of the local authorities 
under the new Education Act and by the insistence 
of the Central Authority on a fair proportion of 
time being given to Hteraiy studies in every science 
school.* 

The most pressing problem now before secondary 
education authorities in rural districts (where the 
difficulties are usually far greater than in the large 
towns) is how to provide every district with an effi- 
cient higher grade or secondary school of a modem 
type available as a day school for the sons and 
daughters of the farmers, tradesmen, clerks, and 
superior artisans of the district, at a moderate fee 
(say), ^5 to £8 a year. There sliould also be a 

* Under ibe new r^ulalions for Secondary Schools, only six 
hours a week need be allotted to literary subjects in Division A 
schools. So kniB r' ■—•"'* far Diviuon A are mach higher Ihaa 
thosa for ' b« a Icndancy to reduce the 
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limited amount of boarding accommodation either 
on the school premises or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood available for " county " and " foundation " 
scholars chosen mainly from the elementary schools. 
As a rule, such schools should not be built for less 
than 70 or (if dual) 100 pupils. If adequately pro- 
vided with playground, laboratories, workshops, 
kitchens, &c., such small schools will cost to build 
about £50 a pupil ; and the cost of maintaining them 
in an efficient state will not fall below ;£io a head. 

In the absence of local endowments these sums 
will often be difficult to raise in these days when the 
demands of the rate collectors are apt to exhaust 
the generosity of persons, who in old times might 
have been " pious " donors. On the other hand, 
a county authority may justly and prudently 
demand a substantial contribution from the locality 
in the shape of a special rate, whenever sufficient 
endowments (either ancient or modem) are not 
forthcoming. The area of such a rate must be 
adjusted approximately to the area to be benefited 
by the school and the parish or district council 
of that area should be consulted in every case 
before the rate is levied. 

One important but hitherto much- neglected 
source of funds for secondary education is to be 
found in the small endowments so often attached 
to elementary schools. Two great opportunities 
for utilising them have been rejected by Parhament 
during recent years. The first opportunity occurred 
in 1S91 when the abolition of school fees fulfilled 
the purpose to which many of these funds had 
been applied, and rendered it possible to apply 
them to the foundation of scholarships or institu- 
tions of a higher grade than the ordinary elementary 
school. A still more promising opening was offered 
in igo2 on the passing of the Education Act, reliev- 
ing school managers from the cost of maintenance. 
Unhappily on neither occasion did Parhament have 
the courage to require a new scheme for utilising 
the funds then set free to be framed on the applica- 
tion of the local education authority. In 1902 not only 
was this refused, but a serious obstacle was thrown 
in the way of future reforms by providing that all 
surplus income not required by the school managers 
for the upkeep of the buildings should be devoted, 
not to the improvement or maintenance of the staff, 
but to the rehef of the ratepayers of the parish,* 

* It is satisfociory to observe thai in the Londoa Educntion Act 
of 190J. these provisions were altered, ajid a scheme can be made 
[or surplus eDdowments in London on the application of the local 
authority, as well as of the trustees.' 



Thus, as the law now stands, the local edai 
authority is debarred from applying for a scheme to 
utilise these surplus endowments. But action can be 
taken by the Board of Education on the application 
of the Trustees, or possibly, in some cases, without 
such application, and no doubt in many instances 
a new scheme will be obtained for converting the 
available funds to purposes stifficiently akin to 
the original objects of the trust, e.g., scholarships 
for continuing the education of picked children at 
secondary schools or training colleges, or the pro- 
vision of special instruction in cookery, gardening, 
carpentry, and other subjects of practical value, 
not ordinarily taught in rural elementary schools. 

When the surplus funds are of considerable amount 
they may well be devoted to the supply of a second- 
ary school, or of a higher grade department for a 
group of elementary schools. Although the County 
Council has no power to directly initiate sucb 
improvements, they will often be able to advance 
and, to some extent, control them by offering a 
substantial contribution from the county fonds 
on certain conditions being complied with.* 



Common Room Papers 

School and University 
in Girls' Education 

By Miss Counsell 

Ladies' College, Cheltenhm 

The Public Schools seem so indissolubly bound to the 
universities that neither will the new learning of natanl 
science be able to sever the old link of the humanities— 
without which there would soon be wanting a succesMOO 
of persons duly qualified for service in the world— nw 
will any education Act ignore their mutual interdepen- 
dence. But the education of girls is still in too nu^- 
mentary a stage to have established any such traditions, 
and as school, save in e.Nceptional instances, is the End-»B 
of formal education, it may not be generally recognised 
that the natural seat of government is the same— the 
Universities. 

The elaborate machinery already at work, however, 
even if considerably readjusted, is hardly likely to satisfy 
the requirements of the new ri'gime. Since 18513 "" 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have volunteered 
to direct the course of the education of girls, as well » 
of boys, from thirteen years old and upwards, and ttyiift 

' See on the whole of this sub,ect the Rtpott ef tht Heyd C* 
miiiion 0(1 Secondary Educaiion. vol. i. pp. 235-97. 
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of the ancient and modem intellectual world for German 
is fast becoming indispensable to the ever-increasing 
number who take up advanced work, whether musical, 
literary, or scientific. But since the days of the match- 
less Orinda at the Hackney Seminary, French has been a 
necessary feminine accomplishment ; here it is only con- 
tended that French would follow with comparative ease 
when concords were regarded as a matter of course, and 
that it is possible that our accents might be somewhat 
less laboured, with greater fluency of vocabulary, the 
outcome of classic grounding. And lastly, in handu 
craft, the sense of form and colour ought to be cultivated, 
and there is no better training than brush work, model- 
ling, and Slojd. Drawing is like Merca tor's projection of 
the world, too much of a " superficial plan or elevation," 
for a pupil without aptitude — Slojd has some special 
merits all its own. Nothing less than perfection can be 
aimed at. Hazlitt has a wise sapng on mechanical 
efforts. A pupil *' must either do the thing or not do 
it — that's certain." She cannot deceive herself " and 
go on ialUng short and still fancy that she is making 
progress. The distinction between right and wrong is 
here palpable." Slojd wakes up the dullard, and keeps 
the inaccurate on the alert. " I can make a very bad 
antithesis without cutting my fingers. Danger is a good 
teacher and makes apt scholars." 

Not till general discipline has been gone through 
should choice of subject be allowed, whatever afterwards 
of the world of knowledge a girl may take to be her pro- 
vince. The initial equipment should be the same for 
all. But for the last year or two considerable freedom 
should be allowed for mapping out of time, and if 
university work is anticipated, the direction of studies 
should Ue chiefly in the hands of the academic autho- 
rity, so that pupils would not only be prepared for the 
Entrance Examination, but have acquired the habit of 
setting about work methodically and independently. 

The curriculum once approved by any one of the Uni- 
versities should be seen in working order, and as it is 
clearly impossible for any one man to be equally well 
versed in all branches, even of school learning, inspection 
should be carried out by at least two or three commis- 
sioners. Such a connection would allow a large measure 
of autonomy to school authorities, but would also bring 
them into closer touch with sound learning ; schools 
could then be more justly " recognised " ; it might be 
possible to do away with all but the ** leaving " or 
university entrance examination, and above all, if more 
calm and coherence were instilled into our mental train- 
ing, school life as a whole might be imbued with the best 
of University traditions — the spirit of " toil unsever'd 
from tranquillity." 



[Owing to the pressure on our space this month, we have been 
compelled to omit Mr. George Locke's " American Letter/' and 
Mr. R. Hedger Wallace's second article on "Science and In- 
dustry." A series of " Unconventional Lessons," by Mr. E. M. 
Langley. of Bedford Modem School, will be started in our April 
anmber. — Editor.] 



German Letter 



By Dr. Otto W. Beyer 

University of Leipsic 



Thb St. Louis Exhibition 

German secondary education will be represented at the St. Low 
Exhibition by a work published by the direction of the PTossiaB 
Minister of Public Instruction. The volume will contain a foil 
description of every branch of German secondary edncatioa; 
both its present condition and its historical development win be 
treated. A sum of ^15.000 has been voted for the pffodactioii of 
the book. The first volume, which deals with the univeisite, 
is to some extent a supplement to the work on the same sabject. 
published on the occasion of the Chicago Hschibition in 1895. 
But whereas that work was destined to give a snrvey of evoy 
side of the teaching of the universities, the new work will doil 
rather with the teaching in special faculties and in special groiqs 
of studies. A brief historical and statistical sketch of each nai- 
versity is given, with special reference to its present means asd 
powers of teaching, its rules and regulations, Ac That part of 
the subject is introduced by a general survey of the histodcd 
development of the German universities in their relation! with 
science. 

In contrast with the work of 1893, & large part of the bcv 
publication will treat specially of the conditions of »**»imiwi 
education in the broadest sense of the term. For the first time, 
indeed, that department will be represented in a separate wad 
uniform connection. This division of the work will form a peodaot 
to the volume on the universities. The introduction describes tht 
origin of the special educational type of German institotios 
of the kind, as well as their general arrangement and tkeir 
particular scope. An account of the teaching to be obtained m 
the various branches of the chief professions and industries toBk/m, 
and the whole concludes with brief monographs oil tptal 
secondary schools. 

Another division of the work deals with secondary schoob for 
particular professions, such as schools of mines, of forestry. oC 
agriculture, of veterinary medicine, of art, and military acadeoie^ 
Each institution is dealt with separately ; its devdopmcnt. 
regulations, teaching power, numbers, fim^nci^l position, an aS 
fully stated. 

Thb German Commbrcial Collbgbs ^ 

These schools form the newest development in Gecmii 
educational methods. They number at present four, and 
are situated in Leipsic, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Fmk- 
fort. The Leipsic school, although an independent establialh 
ment, avails itself of the educational advantages oftatd bf 
the university, that of Aix-la-Chapelle of those offered bf 
the Technical College of the town. The Cologne nd 
Frankfort institutions are not connected with other col- 
leges. The Frankfort institution is called the '^Acadeof 
for Social and Commercial Branches of Knowledge." lbs 
number of matriculated students in all the Commercial O^ 
leges together is at this moment 800. To those moit b» 
added occasional students and visitors who at Cologne iiit 
winter numbered 1271. They are chiefly drawn fram tli9 
business classes, and it is thus clear that business men fed th^ 
need of higher education. 

There is, of course, no firmly rooted tradition for these Cob^' 
mercial High Schools. A certain vagueness prevails evei^' 
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underrated. In that connection the following points of view 
should be considered : 

^i) The equalisation widens the possibilities of the preparation 
for a calling which presupposes academic studies. As things are 
now, a young man with the preparation afforded by an Ober- 
Realschule can study theology or classics without being obliged 
to pass a supplementary examination. Formerly he had to prove 
that he had in some way made up for the Gymnasium course of 
study. Now any one who has completed his studies in any 
nine-form Higher School can pass on to any academic course of 
study he prefers. 

(2) The similarity of education of aU higher ranks is preserved, 
since it is only in the older Higher Schools that the soK:alled 
ethical studies — ^religion, German, history — are placed corre- 
spondingly in importance in the forefront, and are made the 
means for the concentration of the student's personality. 

(3) It can only form a vivif3ang influence on the special studies, 
—such mathematics, natural science, modem languages, and draw- 
ing, of the Ober-Realschulen and the Realschulen if their educative 
value is recognised as equal with that of the special Gymnasium 
course of studies. If the Emperor procures Ught and air for this 
purely modem educational ideal, he has our entire sjrmpathy. At 
the same time, with an impartial mind, he regards the matter from 
the standpoint of actual life, and recognises how greatly those 
modem studies have furthered the German nation in its justifiable 
efforts to leam to become a world-ruling power in technics, in- 
dustry, and commerce. 

(4) Not a less advantage is it that parents who destine a son 
to a special course of study can now keep him longer at home. 
His parents need not now send him away because no Higher 
School exists in their native town where the special instruction 
that they desire for him can be obtained. In future, every 
Higher School can be utilised for preparation for any profession, 
since any deficiency in the curriculum of the school is supple- 
mented by special assistance. That the boys can be kept longer 
at home has, too, a very great social importance. A son's feelings 
of respect for his parents will be deepened, and under his parents' 
eyes the young man is preserved from many dangerous tempta- 
tions. What a parent feels when he sends his son out into the 
world we know ; with what feeUngs after years of absence he is 
received back we do not know. 

(5) Even the Gymnasium may be satisfied with the equalisa- 
tion of all the Higher Schools, because thereby the odium is taken 
from it that it is a privileged school. It can now for the first 
time show what it can accomplish when it has to enter the lists 
on equal terms with all the Higher Schools. 

Thus it is clear that this important educational measure of the 
equalisation of all nine-form Higher Schools presents new views 
in many directions, views that may not be wholly insignificant 
for Germany's neighbours. 



Wb have received a copy of Miss Charlotte L. Laurie's Flower- 
ing Plants : their Structure and Habitat (Allman & Son, 2s. 6d.). 
It is to be strongly recommended for the suggestive note which 
runs through it. Divided into three sections, the first part deals 
with plant ecology, the second with plant histology, and the 
third with natural orders. It is not, we are glad to find, a 
" cram " book, but rather a successful attempt to approach the 
subject of botany from a point of view that is general enough 
to be popular — i.e., that of the habitat of plants and their ecolo- 
gical characteristics. It is well illustrated by Miss Boys-Smith, 
and we hope that teachers will use the book. 



How the Act Works 

Leicestershire 

'School-Buildings. — ^The importance of keeping school-bnildiiigi 
in a sound condition is recognised by the Education Committee of 
Leicestershire, the Director of Education having been instructed 
to " survey " all the pubUc elementary schools in the county 
and report as to their general condition and maintenance. It k 
noted in the third report of the Committee that the " survey." 
with very few exceptions, is complete, and that the Director 
has issued to the managing bodies of schools r ep oits as to the 
relative responsibiUty of the County Conncil and the manageo^ 
having regard to the school-buildings at the date of the Director^ 
visit, and as to the necessary repairs and improveoients to be 
carried out. School accommodation is reqoired in a number of 
districts where the present schools are either too small or other- 
wise defective. A new Coundl school for giris was opened at 
South Wigston in January this year ; it cost /Sooo, and is the 
third new school opened since the ist of July last, ^mial 
inquiries have been instituted as to the necessity for the oontiasad 
existence of a number of schoc^. 

Teaching Staffs, — ^The Committee have had under ooosidefitios 
the staffs engaged in the pubUc dementary schools, and are re* 
arranging them in order to make certain that teacliea in pfoper 
number and of the requisite status are employed. Forms of agree- 
ment for head, assistant, and pupil teachers have been adopted. 

Salaries. — A scale of salaries for assistant teachers has beet 
provisionally approved. This is as follows : 

CertlflofdAiriHento. 



CommenciDg 
Salary not 
to exceed . 

Maximum 



Groiq> A Giovp B 

Article 68. Article 30. and or ^ clue ntortoddH 

UnooUenete and Golkfieliaadiil 

ardOeMColkclate. CUes UnwBi^iln 

/ • s . s / * 1 

Male. Female. Male. 
Per Per Per Per 

Annam. Annum. Annum. Annum. Annmn. Anmua. 



Par 






i i i i i 

60 so 75 65 85 

45 70 60 lao 90 X30 

Note. — No Extra Allowances. 
* No fixed amount. 



i 
75 
95 



The maximum for teachers under Article 68 is subject to t 
proviso that " the Committee reserve the right to give speciil 
consideration, when the maximum has been reached, to cases of 
meritorious service under the same authority." No dedsioa \m 
been arrived at in regard to the amount and character of the 
increase to be granted within the above-named limits in eidi 
case. Salaries payable to pupil-teachers will not exceed : 



Year. 



Malx. 



i 


Zlt. 

P.T. 
i 


and. 

P.T. 

i 


12 


18 


31 



^ 


Pxob. 


P.T. 


i 


C 


£ 


34 


xo 


16 



P.T. 
i 
18 

(Subject to consultation with Wigston Managers) 



fk. 

i 



It has further been decided that, in cases of elementary adiOGli 
where a teacher of a certain class is demanded by the staffiag 
requirements of the Board of Education and of the Coomiittee^ 
and a teacher of higher qualification is willing, for his or her 
convenience, to accept the position, the salary paid shaQ be of 
the grade needed, and not the salary to which a teacher of thoso 
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ificstions would be entitled if bis or her serv; 
.ired as sacb. 

■,hool Attendance. — Four old School Atteadance Officers have 

[tctained under the new conditions of employment, and eight 

Officers have been appointed. Tlie Director has been 

Bled to issue a report upon {a) the probable advantage of 

ig a scheme of awards for the encouragement of school 

ce ; (b) a scheme suitable for adoption by the Cora- 

aod ie) the eatiraaled cost of such a scheme. Bv-laws 

»ec. 74 of the Education Act, 1870. as amended by the 

1876 and 1902. for the administrative county, exclusive 

borough of Loughborough, have been adopted ; they 

|)een forwarded to the Board of Education for approval. 

^ — _- schools in the Wigston, Melton, and Mountsottel 

lets have formed joint-committees for the promotion of 

ol attendance ; other joint-committees of managers are in 

ess of formation. 

j*;Aers' Training Centres. — Training centres for teachers 
ar Articles jo, 51, and 68 have been estabhshed at Lough- 
ngh, Hinckley, and Coalville, classes bemg held on Saturday 
aing and afternoon. Messn. F. R. Femsby, C. A. Whatmore. 
W. E. Jennings have been appointed principals of these 
res. -Ad arrangement has been entered inlo with the 
ester Borough Education Committee under which teachers 
be county may attend central classes in Leicester. 

the Fire.— The portion of the Midland Agricultural and 

Institute which was recently destroyed by fire will 

be rebuilt. A lender for £l6j; has been accepted : the 

and alterations formerly authorised have been nearly 

1. It is intended to provide out of the Imperial 

iequar Grant for the year ending March 31. 1905, a conlribu- 

of £300 towards the coat of erecting new buildings ; this will 

dditiona] to the grants made annually. The Committee state 

B spile of the fire the instruction in dairying was almost 

Jly carried on in a temporary building. 

tlaneous, — .^jnong the other matters noted in the report 

^tement that representations were made to the Board of 

regard to the procedure recently adopted as to the 

of forms, and the conduct of the correspondence 

icamiaTy schools and evening-schools and classes. 

wnmiltee think that -the procedure adopted by the Board 

SIS likely to impair the control which should be occupied 

tt Committee over higher education, and to limit their power 

trdinating all forms of education in the county, their real 

i in regard lo higher education being, under the new con- 

1, leas than those formerly possessed by the Technical 

tion Committee as a ' Clause VII. Aulhonty.' " 

re are «ghty-two evening-schools and twenty-three science, 

technical classes under the control of the Committee, 

of the day-classes in science, art. and manual training 

i in the grammar schools. 

. not exceeding ^100. has been allocated for the purposes 
lining additional office stafi ; Increased office accommoda- 
to be provided. 



nq 0/ Tiachtrs and Pupil-Teachers. — An interest 
for the training of teachers and pupil- teachers is outli: 
iourth report ol the Kent Education Committee, which ' 
d to the County Couaal on the i^tb in5t. The Con 
Lt they have now assumed direct responsibility for the 
of aU the pupil- teachers' centres and central clashes in 



the county (with the exception of those at Erith and Canterbtiry}, 
and that steps arc being taken to bring the instruction of pupiL- 
teachera and probationers as far as possible into harmony with 
the Regulations which the Board of Education issued in July 
last. While being fully aware that a heavy inroad upon the 
funds at their disposal will be made by this new charge upon 
their reserves, and while fully sympathising with the view that 
the contributions from the national exchequer should be very 
substantially increased, tbe Committee " feel it their duty to 
lake immediate steps to improve and develop the existing 
provision for centralised instruction, and to inaugurate centres 
where they are most urgently required, and this 3.^ soon as may 
be reasonably practicable." Then follow details of the steps 
which the Committee have taken, which may be summarised as 
follows : Circulars have been issued 10 managers of elementary 
schools : free admission to centres and central classes, and 
allowances for travelling expenses, have been granted ; local 
conferences have been held ; and a Saturday class has been 
established at Dartford, and day centres may shortly be ex- 
pected in various other districts. Detailed recommendations as 
to [ravelling aUowances, provision of books, and the r< 
of teachers engaged in centra] classes, together 
scholarships to enable probationers to recei 
secondary schools, have been considered and approved. Leave 
has also been given to form special certificate and scholarship 
classes for teachers serving under Articles ;o and 6S of the Code 
in connection with places of central instruction, and special 
facilities granted to teachers already at work in the county schools 
to enable them to improve their qualifications. Finally, it is 
proposed to ofier a limited number of training scholarships, 
tenable at colleges to be approved by the Committee, to de- 
serving candidates who have successfully passed the King's 
Scholarship Examination, 

Teachers' Salaries. — A Conference of Education Committees of 
the neighbouring counties met to consider the question of estab- 
lishing a common scale ol teachers' salaries, with the result that 
a series ol recommendations were made embodjiing the outlines 
of a proposed scale for teachers' salaries, and making certain 
suggestions as to the form of advertisement which it was con- 
sidered desirable should be adopted, as well as proposals for the 
appointment of a permanent Committee of the Home Counties 
to deal with any educarional questions in which joint action might 
apfiear to the several county authorities to be desirable. These 
recommendations are now receiving the consideration of the 
diSereot authorities represented at the Conference. 

Management. — The Committee have been engaged in the task 
of rearranging the work and of re-forming the constitution of the 
various sub-committees ; the result of their work is given in full 
detail in the report, the names of the members of the new sub- 
committees and the different work which each will have to under- 
take being set out. Tile services of paid correspondents have 
been obtained in one or two instances. The question of the use 
of school -bnildings out of school-hours has been receiving 
tbe " anxious consideration " of the Committee, who feel that 
their only laDurse is to leave the matter in tbe hands of local 
managers, the managers submitting periodically a return showing 
tbe number of occasions on which the school had been used out 
of school-hours, and the consequent expense owing to heating, 
hghting, and cleaning to which the Committee have, in their 
opinion, been put ; the Committee will then take steps to recover 
the amount. 

Schools. — Grants, amounting in the aggregate to ^1479 4s. jd., 
have been made to the Governors of various schools. A number 
of schools have been closed, while others h3,ve been tiaosierred to 
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the Committee. Flans for the erection of a number of new 
schools have been approved, and questions of insufficiency of 
accommodation are still under consideration. Considerable 
assistance in this direction has been afforded by local sub-com- 
mittees, which the Committee acknowledge. No p rogre s s is 
reported in the matter of endowments. 

Repairs to Voluntary Schools, — In accordance with an opinion 
given by the Qerk of the County Council, the Committee have 
declined certain repairs and works which they were requested 
to undertake by the managers of certain voluntary schools, and 
questions of dispute have from time to time been necessarily 
submitted to the Board of Education. As a result of these 
references to the Board of Education, it appears that in the 
opinion of that Board the Committee are liable for all main- 
tenance charges (as distinguished from repairs) in connection 
with voluntary schools, in so far as such maintenance work has 
been rendered necessary owing to the Committee's use of the 
school since the appointed day. Under this ruling, of course, 
the Committee are now debarred from undertaking at present 
any such work as emptying of cesspools, sweeping of chimne3irs. 
and the annual cleaning of schools, unless the necessity for such 
work has arisen solely through the use of the school since the 
appointed day. The Board confirm the opinion of the Qerk 
of the Council that the Committee are not liable for any wear 
and tear repairs other than to a room in the schoolhouse ; conse- 
quently they appear to have no power to expend money in 
connection with repairs to playgrounds, fences. &c. 

School Attendance. — It is stated that the many pressing matters 
which have to be dealt with in connection with the enforcement 
of school attendance, and the provision of school accommodation, 
have prevented the Committee from giving that amount of 
attention to the question of by-laws which would enable them 
to make definite recommendations to the Council ; but. the 
appointment of School Attendance Officers is being proceeded 
with, and whenever possible an officer is appointed who can give 
his whole time to his duties. The Local Government Board have 
advised the Committee that they will not be prepared to allow 
Relieving Officers to perform the duties of Attendance Officers, 
unless they are performing such duties prior to the coming into 
operation of the Education Act. 

Higher Education Scheme. — ^The Committee mention that they 
are not yet in a position to submit a general scheme of higher 
education for the county (including the continuance of the work 
of technical instruction in the urban districts) ; the question is 
receiving ** the careful attention " of the Higher Education Sub- 
conmiittee. and the Committee hope to be able to report thereon 
to the meeting of the Council in May next. 

Subjects. — The question of the establishment of a forestry- 
teaching station in connection with the South-Eastem Agri- 
cultural College is being considered by the authorities. Instruc- 
tion in poultry-rearing is progressing, while the work done by 
the technical classes in woodwork, wood-carving, and basket- 
work is to be exhibited at the Annual County Exhibition. Classes 
in cottage gardening attracted good attendances, and the Com- 
mittee reconmiend that prizes to the value of £s should be com- 
peted for by cottage gardeners for exhibits of fruit and flowers 
in connection with instruction. A general county scheme for 
the establishment of school gardens in connection with elementary 
schools is to be prepared by the County Instructor in Horticulture. 
Classes in nursing, cookery, and dressmaking were also held. A 
proposal to erect a school of engineering at Erith is receiving 
attention. 

Miscellaneous. — The Committee, having learnt that Miss Boby. 
a teacher in training, has been awarded (in accordance with the 



Regulations of the Board of Education) a special third year of 
training in France, have made a special grant of /15 towuds hs 



[Evening Continuation schools, the Committee state, oontime 
to be carried on with a fair measure of suocess, and. save in a lev 
instances, attendance has been generally wdl maintained.] 

[Provision has been made for the maintenance at certificated 
institutions of three blind or deaf children.] 

[Certain voluntary school managers desire that school ta 
should still be charged, and the Committee have, in a few caeei, 
agreed to allow the practice. In all these cases, the CcMnmittee 
are, pursuant to law, claiming one-half of the fees received.] 



Reviews 

Euclid's Rivals* 

Among the most prominent of these rivals we may place 
Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons, for whose treatise we ventme 
to predict a very large share in supplying a want the schools 
are now feeling — %.£., of a book which shall be safe as regards 
examinations like the " Locals " and yet be well supplied 
y/nth exercises of a somewhat different character to the 
purely geometrical ones — ^many of them of great value— 
of the revised editions of Euclid now current. These have 
to be given as before, but they have to be accompanied by 
others novel and interesting, helping to bring home to tiie 
ordinary boy and girl the connection between geometrical 
studies and the objects, great and small, of the world aroood 
them. It will not be the fault of the authors if the readers 
of their Elementary Geometry fail to realise the links between 
the geometry of the text-book and that of architectmt, 
astronomy, machinery, and the physical laboratory. But 
though so much is done to illustrate Geometry by means of 
the arts to which it can be applied, the subject is adequately 
treated on its own account. The theory is well presented 
and its propositions are demonstrated with rigour, though 
with a terseness which mathematical masters value as 
leaving time for their students to attain practical skill in 
construction or mental dexterity in solving riders. There 
is a profusion of well-drawn and suggestive diagrams. 
Sometimes a set of these traces the permanence of some 

* I. Elementary Gtometry. By C. Godfrey, M.A., and A. W. 
Siddons. M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

2. The Elements of Geometry. By R. Lachlan, L.D., and W. C 
Fletcher, M.A. (Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 

3. Theoretical Geometry for Beginners. Part III. By C. H. All- 
cock, M.A. (Macmillan & Co. is, 6d,) 

4. Elementary Geometry, Part I. By C. Hawkins, M.A. (Bbckie 
& Son.) 

5. Elementary Plane Geometry. By Alfred Baker, BIA., F.R.S.C 
(Boston : Ginn & Co. 25.) 

6. Exercises in Theoretical and Practical Geometry. By R. B. 
Morgan. (Blackie & Son. is.) 

7. A School Geometry. Part V. By H. S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. 
Stevens, M.A. (Macmillan & Co. is. 6d.) 

8. A New Geometry for Junior Forms, By S. Barnard, M.A., and 
J. M. Child. B.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

9. First Lessons in Observational Geometry. By Mrs. W. N. Shi«* 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

10. An Introduction to the Study of Gtometry. By A. J. PressUsd, 
M.A., F.R.S.E. Rivingtons. is.) 
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itade or relatioofthrough a series of changes from 
uniting form to another ; a type of example which 
often be profitably worked on a. larger scale by pupils ; 
lips to give useful play to geometrical imagination 
cil as exercise in geometrical drawing. Graphs, 
lud envelopes come in for due attention. The work 
^ent throughout, not only for what it gives but for 
it suggests. Its division into small parts [i«. each), 
giving the theory of one book with the experimental 
nor the next, is very convenient for introductioii into 
m, some of which feel the immediate want of a new 
aent of proportion, while for the present they contrive 
t along with their old text-books by means of the 
sary additions and excisions. 

ssrs. Lacblan and Fletcher difler from other authors in 
ioning all reference to " Books." Their propositions 
lumbered consecutively i to loo. They also difier 
e order in which the various branches of the subject 
iresented, taking Areas last. Personally we do not 
i this as best for teaching. We like to get to the 
Wns connecting area with heights and bases as soon 
Mble, as wc are convinced through experience that 
«re more easily grasped and are found more interesting 
■{ginners than any others. 

^ a compact treatise of 304 pages, and has the advan- 
ti taking its readers rapidly through the essentials. 
Ite fourteen sets of exercises illustrating the various 
Bs of the work, there is a miscellaneous collection 
^ at the end. The difficulties of parallels are evaded 
ifaig " sameness of direction." There are sections on 
^ovelopes, Maxima and Minima, Sec. 
', Allcock's work resembles in its leading features the 
lent treatise of Messrs. Hall and Stevens. Without 
hliig far from Euclidian treatment, he avails himself 
■ full of the advantages of the recent changes in 
■gnlations. Type, printing, and figures are ex- 

ft III. deab with Euclid's Book II., and the later 
■itions of Books III. and IV. Additional theorems 
problems of impiortance are introduced and good 
■rd solutions given. There are also numerous col- 
Bb of exercises. 

> Hawkins has produced in his Part I. a serviceable 
<rell- thought- out treatise covering the ground of 
ffa I., HI,, IV,, and supplying a good practical course 
Bompany it. He adopts heartily the principles laid 
fby the Mathematical Association. The influence of 
td's Congruent Figures is apparent on more than one 

. A. Baker's book must not be confounded with the 
I of Messrs. Baker and Bourne previously noticed. 
US at supplying an introduction to the more detailed 
rigorous treatises, giving proofs by experiment and 
lucing formal logic gradually. It is well adapted for 
irpose and gets rapidly over the course to the pro- 
is of similar triangles. There is an excellent proof 
rOaX the areas of these when commensurable are as 
nareson their corresponding sides. It depends on the 
piownpropertyof the series of odd numbers, i, 3, 5, &c., 
( + 3 = i', 1 + 3 + 5 = 3*, and so on. This, which 
»e easily extended to polygons, deserves to be more 
y known before Ratio and Proportion are studied 
matically, for it may often happen that students of 
icB whose mathematical attainments arc somewhat 



slender should be familiar with the law of variation of 
similar plane figures and of the surfaces of similar 

Messrs. Barnard and Child's new volume consists of 
the more elementary parts of "A NewGeometry for Schools" 
together with several additional sections. In the " Intro- 
ductory Exercises" no formal definitions are given, but 
the pupil by his own work with ruler and compasses is 
led to find out the fundamental truths of Geometry. We 
welcome the addition of the section on the Simpler Solids. 
Here we find the CMde, cuboid, tetrahedron, pyramid, prism, 
cylinder, and sphere simply and admirably treated. As a 
rule we are given not only a photographic reproduction of 
the appearance of the solid and a perspective diagram of 
its edges, but a nel by means of which it may be constructed 
from cardboard, or paper. 

By the issue of Part IV. Messrs. HaU and Stevens com- 
plete their excellent course of Plane Geometry. This part 
deals principally with Ratio and Proportion, It has the 
same merits as its predecessors. Useful, il short, addenda 
are given on Centres of Similitude, Inversion, Maxima, and 
Minima. 

Mr. Morgan's contains in a cheap form a useful set of 
easy exercises in practical and theoretical work. 

Mrs. Shaw's First Lessons in Observational Geometry is 
a most excellent and welcome litUe treatise. The lessons 
have grown out of a course of lectures on Methods of 
Teaching Geometry at the Cambridge Training College for 
Women. Mrs. Shaw found that even students who had 
reached a very high standard of success in mathematical 
examinalions were still very uncertain about simple geomet- 
rical facts, and we are not surprised to hear it. For industry 
in getting up book-work and even skill in solving problems 
and riders does not of itself lead to clearness in the per- 
ception and representation of space relationships. To 
develop these should be one of the main objects of school 
training not only in mathematics but in physical science. 
Constructing models; planning and drawing the "nets" 
which render construction possible ; drawing the modeb 
after construction t>oth by free hand and by some simple 
methods of projection are of the utmost value if such train- 
ing is to be really fruitful. If any one is inclined to look 
down upon such things as " playing with compasses and 
making fly-cages," let him try a few of even such simple 
exercises in the drawing of the semi-regular solids correctly 
by isometric projection. We hope that in the future some 
course of training like that given by Mrs. Shaw will be 
a sine gud non of the equipment of the mathematical 
teacher. The work is just the sort of thing wanted to 
bridge over the chasm between the " gifts " of the Kinder- 
garten and the theoretical course of the secondary school. 
We hope it will be used widely also to supplement the 
latter. 

Mr. Pressland is no new convert to Experimental Geome- 
try. In his excellent Geometrical Drawing, published more 
than ten years ago, he showed how that subject might be 
used as an introduction to courses of deduction and made 
liis book very difierent from the medley of unconnected 
rules which has sometimes passed under the same name. 
His experience of Swiss methods has confirmed and de- 
veloped his previous opinions. The present booklet of 
forty pages selects for experimental work some of the most 
striking and interesting mathematical theorems. 
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The Classics* 

The arrangement of this very important and interesting book is, 
as it should be, accurately chronological ; and the chapters are 
subdivided so that the contents of each are homogeneous, and in 
most cases pretty closely contemporary. But it is possible — and 
for reviewing and introducing purposes it may be convenient — to 
cross-divide them in another manner, so as to show the intending 
reader on what larger subjects he has here the opportunity of 
reading and of reference. Dr. Sandys has managed to include, 
without any confusion and in such a manner as to make each part 
more or less contributory to the understanding of the rest, a short 
introductory tractate on scholarship, its meaning and termin- 
ology ; an outUne-history of Greek and Latin hterature in their 
principal kinds and examples ; a view of the attentions bestowed 
by the Greeks on their own language and literature ; a corre- 
sponding one of the same matter in relation to Rome ; an account 
of the Latin study of Greek (for the pendant here there are un- 
fortunately next to no materials) ; a conspectus of Byzantine 
literature-study ; and a further examination of the attitude of the 
Middle Ages towards the classics, from the very setting in of the 
" Dark " to the dawn of the Renaissance. In all this there is, we 
say, no confusion ; the cross-Ughts are made to illuminate, and 
not to dazzle ; there is. with a proper grouping, no attempt at 
rash generalisation ; and in the innumerable details we have 
noticed only one slip, and that an obvious slip of the pen only, the 
substitution of " PhUosophical " for " Philological " in the title of 
those lost discourses of Longinus, which, if they were ever to turn 
op, might be of the very highest intrinsic interest, and would 
almost certainly solve the much-argued problem of the authorship 
of thenepl'Y^ovf. 

The merits already noticed are present in all the parts, and in 
particular Dr. Sandys has maintained a tradition which is the 
glory of English scholarship, but to which not all English scholars 
have been quite so faithful. He has neither postponed the 
literary element to the linguistic, nor the linguistic to the literary. 
But of the various sections, as we have taken the Uberty of 
defining them for the present purpose, there are some which, if 
not in the common phrase " better " than the others, are at least 
more original as gatherings together, and orderly dispositions for 
the benefit of all educated people, of matter which has hitherto 
been hardly accessible except to technical " scholars," and which 
even they have had to seek out for themselves in different 
quarters. These divisions are, as it seems to us, first, the 
treatment of the Greek grammarians and scholiasts from the 
Alexandrian school downwards ; secondly, the Byzantine 
section ; and thirdly, that devoted to the Biiddle Ages. On 
the first and second of these subjects, we do not know any 
sufficiently but not excessively exoteric handling which can be 
compared with Dr. Sandys' ; as to the third we are prepared 
to say roundly, from some knowledge of the matter, that there 
is no such treatment anywhere. The importance of these three 
acquisitions may be fairly said to be on an ascending scale. 
Probably most of those who are most concerned to know Aris- 
tarchus and " those about him " do know something of them : 
and though even some of these may have had a good deal to 
learn on the deserts of the much-abused Byzantines, yet here 
also ignorance is not universal. In regard to the third matter, 
however, to which Dr. Sandys has devoted more than two 
hundred pages, we cannot be so complimentary to our genera- 

♦ A History of Classical Scholarship From the Sixth Cen- 
tury B,C, to the End of the Middle Ages. By John Edwin Sandys, 
Litt.D. Cambridge : At the University Press, ISK>3* 



tion. It has hardly yet become a paradox, or an impertinence, 
to say that the " darkness," the " density." the " barbansm." 
and so on, of the Biiddle and even the Dark Ages exist very 
mainly in the minds of those who allege them. Qassical scholazs 
of the strict type too often despise the stvdy of these ages ; those 
who have taken to that study as specialists are too often not 
enough of classical scholars ; and though a great deal has beca 
done by other specialists of the extra-special kind — Dantists, 
students of scholastic philosophy, Chaucerians, and others — ^yet 
even they have suffered from the almost inevitable indifference of 
the specialist to all that does not concern his particnlar subject 
At any rate, here is, we believe absolutely for the first time, ahiDL 
a clear, and an exact account of what the greater part of a 
millennium knew and thought of the two great languages aad 
Uteratures, one of which was alive throughout and in constant 
use, while the other was the ultimate source of its rdigioa 
and its philosophy. In a good many places we can directly 
" control " this account and testify to its excdlence ; in not a 
few we wish sincerely that it had been at hand earlier, to oontnl 
and assist us ; and we can altogether recommend it as likdy to 
supply good reading to those who have some knowledge d aad 
interest in the subject, and certain to prove an invaluable book 
of reference to others. 

It lacks no assistance that can reasonably be demanded of a 
kind outside the strict letterpress. It is well illustrated witk 
some curious things of a more or less decorative kind, and nitk 
palaeographic facsimiles ; it has excellent chronological tabki; 
a good bibliography ; the foot-references to editions and pigs 
which are so necessary, and which not everybody gives ; aad a 
careful index. The points of interest which this most exemplary 
combination of learning, method, and literary skill brings out are 
necessarily so numerous, that we cannot, in the space hoe 
allowed, attempt more than one of them. But this is, we think, 
of importance : and it is not one to which we have often sect 
attention called, though the general subject to which it beksogiis 
constantly debated with heat enough in all conacieace, if aot 
always with Ught. It is that of the practically unique ad^ 
tages for linguistic study which the classical Umguages 
owing to the continuity of record of that study, and the age cl 
its original scriptures. The older forms of the modem lang"*ir* 
are of infinite interest and importance : but we labour, in regtfd 
to them, under the inconvenience that our whole knowledge of 
their grammar is inferential, and, so to say, conjectnraL We 
know that English grammar was not taught in schoola in Chancer^ 
day; we know, from the famous passage of Trevisa. that the 
English tongue was only beginning to be even used in them 
And so for all the others. But the actual Greek grammar of 
Dionysius Thrax, which we possess, is all but two thoosaad 
years old : and our actual remains of Varro but a century or lo 
less. We know that Greek philosophers interested themsdvea 
in the subject hundreds of years before Dionysius : and we know 
that long before Varro, as well as always after him, little Roinaa 
boys were taught Latin with the same precision and minuteoeM 
with which their little mongrel descendants are tau^t French 
at the present day. There is no guess-work about the matter ; 
no necessity, as regards the broad outhnes at least, of argumeBt 
backwards from general principles of phonetics and comparative 
philology, or of conjecture from MS. readings written perbape 
centuries after date. Here, and here only, the golden cord hai 
no gaps and mendings of questionable stuff. With immeaae 
labour, with dubious exploration, with plenteous conjecture, the 
student of modem languages may obtain the freedom of the 
scholar ; but classical scholarship is freebom. 

Gbokgb Saintsbuky. 
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Recent Books on Spanish * 

In these days of theories of method, when the doctrine of 
the application of science to practical work is becoming a 
first principle of teaching, it is interesting to observe how 
fax the theory of language has come to influence the teaching 
of it, how far we have advanced beyond the haphazard way 
of the old-fashioned grammars. 

Mr. Weinti, in his preface, acknowledges the benefits that 
wonld accrue from such an application. He claims that his 
gram.m3r has been written in accordance with the dictgm 
that " two-thirds of the labour of acquiring languages might 
be saved by a parallel treatment," But, on examining his 
book in detail, we find ourselves unable to agree that it 
(oUows the principle he praises. The alphabet omits the 
doable consonant "rr," ranked separately in roost grammars. 
The rules o! accentuation seem to diSer both in him and in 
Mr. de Arteaga from what we believed was the ordinary 
canon which is asserted in the Dictionary, namely, that 
irords terminating in " n " and " s " are paroxytone. unless 
bearing a distinguishing accent. 

In the rules for pronunciation Mr. de Arteaga is infinitely 
superior to Mr. Weintz, but neither, to our mind, quite 
sufficiently explains the Spanish bilabial " v " or " b " and 
" f ." Mr. Weintz says " qu " ia sounded as in the English 
word " question," and instances quando. a form obsolete 
for at least fifty years. He gives no account whatever of 
the regular accentual diphthongatiou of " o " and " e " into 
" ue " and " ie " in tonic syllables. Passing over some 
minor points, we come to the misleading statement on p. 93 
of Weintz that cuando and puesque and que generally take 
the subjunctive. No rules are given (or the order of enclitic 
pFDOouns. The euphonic forms like levanUmo[i]nos are 
explained in a footnote by themselves, and in dealing with 
the future subjunctive Mr. Weintz gives an instance with 
the future indicative hollar/. But his principal iault^the 
more noticeable because he professes to elucidate by 
etymology— is his account of the irregular verbs. Mr. de 
Arteaga has brought them together under seven simple and 
well-classified heads, and has avoided the confusion of treat- 
ment in order of conjugation. But in Mr. Weintz' book 
there is the old agglomeration of accentual and consonantal 
change, the old absence of explanation of seeming irregu- 
larities — in fact, no improvement on the old order. Even 
in some details he is incorrect. Erguir has double forms, 
according to sentir and pedir. He has given a form of 
conjugation compounded oi both. Again, we know of no 
authoritj- lor the verb benedecir. We miss the past parti- 
ciple hatio as a doublet with hatiado. The exercises are on 
the traditional OUendorfi model, dull in matter and of 
Brtle practical service as regards phrases or vocabulary, kj 
It is far otherwise in Practical Spanish. There every 
exercise serves two ends — to practise the student in gram- 
ma 'H''T'' forms, and to give him a coherent and logical choice 
ot useful words in combination. This work has a more 
ambitions aim, and ia not intended to be elementary ; but 
even in an elementary book the author should proceed on 
tome tbought-Dut plan and be consistent with the sound 
principles with which he sets forth. If Mr. de Arteaga 
■ I S^anhh PHicipia, Pt I, H. J. Wointi (Murray, igoj.) 
», PrmHtaiSfanisk. In two volumes. De Arleaga. (Murray.) 
3. Apflim's Vilaiqutr' Sfaimk Dictionary. (Arturo Cnyis. 
D. Appletoa & Co 1904.) 



could abridge his two volumes with this object, we should 
have a grammar with which little fault could be found. 
Mr. de Arteaga never gives a rule without explaining its 
rationale. His first volume contains article, substantive, 
adjective, and pronouns ; his second, verbs, ad verba, 
prepositions, conjunctions, interjections, and exhaustive 
appendices amplifying points dealt with in the fiiat 
volume, and besides, an index to his vocabularies of 109 
pages, almost a practical dictionary in itself ; he devotes 
several consecutive pages to the use of the infinitive by 
itself and with prepositions, whereas Mr, Weintz scatters 
various observations on this matter at various points. 
Practical Spanish, though it may be too long ior the ose 
of beginners, is to be warmly recommended for the study 
of the language by independent learners, as well as for 
class-work beyond the elementary stage ; it is safe, clear, 
and to the point. 

Appleton's Spanish Dictionary has earned itself a reputa- 
tion which scarcely needs enhancing. The successor of 
Neuman, Baretti, and of Velizquez, this volume of some 
1200 pages has been brought thoroughly up to date, and 
contains the most modem neologisms and English and 
Spanish Americanisms. In fact, it is a new work altogether. 
There are. indeed, some English words in it that we do not , 
recognise, e.g., bifid, bield ; and on looking up such verb* > 
as " get," we have to complain that whilst its diverse 
regular meanings are inadequately rendered— we find 
twenty-three corresponding verbs without clear discrimin- 
ation for the guidance of a learner — the compiler has devoted 
his energy most successfully to a long list of idiomatic 
phrases. We question the existence of " knoll " as the 
equivalent of " knell " ; but, such trifling mistakes apart, I 
this dictionary has evidently been compiled with the * 
utmost care. It should prove of great use both ior literary 
and practical purposes. The type is good, and the text 
almost entirely free from misprints. A. U. 



Minor Notices 

The Wonder/ul Century. By Alfred Russel WaUace. The Won- 1 
derlul Century Reader. By the same author. SwanSonnen- | 
achein. js. 6d. and 2s. respectively. 
The larger of these two books wiU be read with much iniereat I 
by intelligent adults who have not bad the advantage of a scien- J 
tific education, andby many school-boys who delight in invcnliona J 
and experiments of all kinds. The volume is a mine of inlomuk- * 
tion on most subjects of importance coanecled with the ninetMntli ' 
ceutury. The arrangement and style strike the reader as so 
what desultory, but the contents are so fascinating that it were 
ungracious to cavil at these slight blemishes, The average reader 
who desires to have a good general knowledge, it perhaps a some- 
what superficial one, oi the wonders of the niaetepoth century, 
which is certainly richer in inventions than any preceding century, 
cannot do better than buy Dr. A. R. Wallace's interesting volume. 
The chapter on Photography is especially good ; that on Chemistry 
perhaps a little too technical for the non-scientific person. The 
last part oi the book deals with such controversial subjects aa 
Militarism. Psychical Eeseaich, Stc. and contains an eloquent 
and necessary protest against th« materialism of the age. 

The Wondtrjut Century Reader is an abridged version of the 
larger book adapted tor schools. On the whole, it is suited Ior 
boys and girts of from thirteen to fourteen years oi age. and might J 
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be used with special advantage in the highest standard in the 
Board Schools. It would have been better, perhaps, to have 
omitted several chapters, such as those on Evolution, the Origin 
of the Universe, Anaesthetics, Ac, as these subjects are really 
beyond the range of the school boys' and girls' intelligence. 
The language is clear and simple, though it cannot be described as 
literary, and some of the illustrations are pleasing, if now and 
again superfluous. 



Parliamentary England. By Edward Jenks, M.A., Reader in 
English Law in the University of Oxford. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

" No writer," says Macaulay, " has yet attempted to trace the 
progress of this institution (i,e,, the Ministry), an institution indis- 
pensable to the harmonious working of our other institutions." 
It is this work which Mr. Jenks, in his contribution to the Story of 
the Nations, has attempts, and considering the limited space at 
his disposal it is wonderfully complete. There are, of course, 
numerous volumes dealing with our modem parliamentary 
system, from which the intelligent student with time and leisure 
can obtain all that he requires to know on this subject; Macau- 
lay himself gives perhaps the most interesting account of the 
early stages of the Cabinet. Burke's Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents is a mine of information to the discriminating reader well 
equipped with historical knowledge, while Bagehot's delightful 
essays on the English Constitution are a valuable though incomplete 
contribution to the study of modem politics. No single volume, 
however, contains the necessary information ; hence Mr. Jenks' 
book will be welcomed by a large body of intelligent readers who 
are interested in the working of our constitution, but have neither 
the time nor the inclination to go to the original sources. The 
book is written in a most interesting style, and though it is ob- 
viously intended for the general reader rather than the scholar, 
the author displays literary graces which are rarely to be met 
with in the pages of the popular writer. 

Mr. Jenks traces with great clearness the connection between 
the Cabal of Charles II. 's reign and the Cabinet of a later date : 
unconscious of the importance of their policy, influenced largely 
by motives of self-interest, " the political gamblers of 1667, the 
Qifiords, the Arlingtons, the Bucldnghams, the Coventrys, the 
Ashleys were really the pioneers of a new system, the development 
of which was to be the task of English statesmanship for the next 
two hundred years. . . . The new Ministers resembled a modem 
Cabinet in this important fact — that they hoped to govern 
England according to their own views, and not according to the 
views'of the King. The initiative in policy was passing from the 
Crown to the Ministry." In his views concerning the connection 
of Sunderland with the formation of the first Ministry according 
to modem ideas, Mr. Jenks difiers widely from Bfacaulay, who 
describes that unscrupulous statesman as having had " the chief 
share in forming the first English Ministry." The author of 
Parliamentary England appears to take the somewhat curious 
view that because Sunderland was, " of all the political figures of 
the age, the most treacherous, the most h3rpocritical, and the most 
scandalous," he was, therefore, the last man in the world to have 
been the originator of the Cabinet system of Government. Granted 
that Sunderland was a statesman of the poorest calibre and 
possessed of little political insight, it is yet quite possible that 
in suggesting to William III. from entirely personal motives that 
he should weed out from the Ministry of 1693 ^ ^^^ most violent 
Tories, he may have been (and in our opinion is) the originator, 
probably unknown to himself, of the modem Cabinet. It is true, 
as Mr. Jenks points out, that the commanding character of 
William III. never permitted the development of this system. 



which is not seen in working order till the reign of his snccesBor; 
nevertheless, it appears equally tme that from 1693 it became the 
custom for monarchs to choose their Ministers from one party only 
and for Ministers to carry out the wishes of the Parliament rather 
than the policy of their sovereign. 

The career of Walpole is sketched with masterly skill, from the 
time when, in 1721, after the South Sea Bubble, the nation with 
one voice called upon that statesman to guide the country at thit 
critical moment, down to his resignation in 1742. Walpole's con- 
tribution to parliamentary government is shown in " bis deter- 
mination to make the House of Commons the real centre of 
political business." and in his attitude towards the Chancdlonhy 
of the Exchequer. It is to Walpole we owe the fact that tUi 
office became one of the most important in the Cabinet and that 
the holder must be a member of the House of Commons; to 
Walpole is also due the decrease in our import duties — a pob^ 
which would be condemned by a large number of oonte mp otarf 
politicians, for to a certain extent Walpole was a Free Trader beion 
the birth of Free Trade. The history of our fiscal rdations with 
the Colonies during the latter part of the eighteenth oentnry lonBS 
a most valuable chapter in the book, and one that might with 
advantage be read by all who are occupied with the problem of 
the moment. Mr. Jenks writes in the spirit of the impartiai 
historian, and is content to allow facts to speak lor them- 
selves. 

The history of the Reform Bill rightly forms the concludiiig 
chapter of the volume. The need for such a reform is deaiiy 
sho¥m, and the passing of that Bill marks " the end <^ the old 
order, and the commencement of the new." It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Jenks pays a high, but none too high, tribute to the 
work of Francis Place, the Radical tailor, who had almost entirely 
escaped the notice of the historian until Mr. Graham Wallas 
rescued him from oblivion. 

Parliamentary England is accompanied by an excellent series of 
portraits of the chief statesmen of the age, and a useful list of 
authorities. BL. 



A Course of Commercial German, By E. E. Whitfidd and Cad 
Kaiser. Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 

This book should be very useful to students who have already 
acquired a thorough command of ordinary German and who nov 
desire to specialise on commercial correspondence. The vocaht- 
laries contain a mine of information and make the book a most 
valuable work of reference. The " Lesestucke " illustrate the 
use of the terms given in the vocabularies, and do so in a way 
which makes the book much more trustworthy than the average 
commercial or technical dictionary. The " Lesestucke " abo 
contains much instructive matter on commercial topics. In fact, 
the student who masters the contents of this book should bewcll 
equipped for the position of foreign correspondent in almost aay 
branch of business. The utility of the epitome of grammar gives 
may perhaps be questioned, though it is not unskilfully done; 
As is probably inevitable in a first edition, a few inaocoraciei 
are to be noted. On page 1 87 occurs the incorrect form Verlusti ; 
on page 183 the incorrect form Inventurbogen. On page 63 for 
" Nitrate of Soda " are given " die Salpeiersdure, der Natron " : 
both forms should disappear, and in their places should be pot "ies 
Salpetersaure natron.** On page 1 86 occurs a bad anglidsm — " ich 
erinnere " instead of " ich erinnere mich" But bearing in miiul 
the laxity of commercial diction and the fact that the book pre 
supposes a thorough grounding in the rules of granunar, such 
slight imperfections do not seriously detract from the merit of 
the book as a valuable aid for special study. K. 
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to dovetail the various volomes together, so as to present a well- 
proportioned account of the whole course of English history, 
maintaining the sequence of chronq^ogical order, and thus avoid- 
ing the danger of overlapping or omission. The idea, so far as 
we can judge irom these two sections, seems to have been 
admirably carried out. The names of the general editor and of 
the writers of the various volumes are a sufficient guarantee for 
scholarly work, and the little volumes are pleasant to handle and 
easy to read. It would be difficult, one would think, for even a 
moderately well-read person to make " howlers " in treating of 
periods on which so much Ught has been thrown, as in the case of 
the Tudors and the Stewarts. The real difficulty in such books 
is to preserve due proportion between events of lesser and greater 
magnitude. Also, the temptation is great to writers who have 
deeply studied their periods, and who of necessity must have 
their pet hobbies, theories, and partialities, not to spread them- 
selves out and indulge in fine writing, or unsparing disposition 
of praise or blame. All these pitfalls have been carefully avoided 
by Messrs. Powers and Wakeling. and if the result is just a Uttle 
dry, it remains for the teachers and pupils who use the books to 
make these dry bones live. 

Blackie's Descriptive Geographical Manuals. By W. G. Baker. 
No. I., Realistic Elementary Geography, i~vii + 128 pp. 
(Blackie ft Son. is. ed.\ 

If all the rest of the " Descriptive Manuals " are as well done 
as the first, we must congratulate Messrs. Blackie. and their 
author Mr. Baker, on having achieved an admirable success. 
Mr. Baker has not only a clear view and knowledge of his sub- 
ject, but — what is much rarer — a thorough understanding of the 
right method of approaching and interesting the beginner. He 
IS also the master of a pleasant, easy, and correct English style. 
He writes sympathetically but never talks " down " to the pupil. 
The illustrations are sufficient, and admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and each one is fully made use of and explained in the 
letterpress. Another excellent feature is a skilful selection of 
descriptive passages from other writers, such as Kingsley, Haw- 
thorne, ftc, which ought to assist pupils in the formation of a 
good Uterary style. 

Faiigue. By A. Mosso, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Turin. Translated by Margaret and W. B. Drummond. 
xiv + 334 pp. (Swan Sonnenschein A Co.) 

Consider the Children : A Plea for Better Physical and Moral Edu- 
cation, By Honnor Morten, viii + 80 pp. (Brimley 
Johnson.) 

Professor Mosso's book appeals primarily to ph3rsiological 
specialists. It explains the method of testing fatigue by tracings 
by means of an instrument called the ergograph. Bodily and 
intellectual fatigue, their causes, symptoms, consequences, and 
accompanying psychical and physiological phenomena, are dis- 
cussed in twelve chapters. Some of the facts and observations in 
the book have an interest for teachers. Mental processes act 
more efficiently when they have been going on some time : the 
brain, like a piece of mechanism, requires an efiort to start its 
works. The inter-action of mental and muscular fatigue is of 
great importance, and is strongly emphasised. Mental fatigue 
(as is shown by some striking tracings) exhausts the muscles ; 
muscular fatigue exhausts the brain. Gymnastics, therefore, 
provide no reUef for a fatigued mind : the proper recreation 
is rest or play. This bears out the results of recent experiments 
in Germany as to the non-recreative character of gynmastic 
exercises. Writing and spelling are notoriously affected by 



fatigue. The danger of over-prenore is perhaps one whick 
threatens girls' rather than boys' schools in this coontry. bat it 
is one which calls for the unceasing vigilance of every teacher. 
The translators of this book have done their work weiL Ifis 
Morten's plea for better physical and moral education (in ele- 
mentary schools) consists of seven main contentions, as to 
four of which most people of sense are agreed : (i) that infante 
under five should not attend school ; (2) that all children wbo 
need it should be fed ; (3) that there should be medical inspec- 
tion in elementary schools ; (4) that great caution should be 
used in sending children to truant and indostxial schools. Bat 
there is all the difference in the worid between maintaining theK 
contentions as abstract propositions and applying them. Hov 
many children under five are better off at home than at scbod ? 
Who is to feed the underfed ? Does medical inspection end with 
inspection ? 

Bliss Morten rides her hobbies, but we agree with her that the 
physical health of children in elementary schoc^ is the fixst 
question in our national education. S. O. A. 

Higher English. By David Campbell. Revised edition. 186 pp. 
(Blackie A Son. is. 6d.] 

This book is an excellent compendium of all that needs to be 
known by the student of higher English who is at the same time 
a candidate for such examinations as the University Local Seniar 
Examinations, the Higher Grade Leaving Certificate in Scotland, 
&c. Its usefulness is attested by the number of times it hat 
been reprinted since the first publication, in 1895. The only 
fault to be found is that almost too much is induded. Students 
advanced enough to use such a text-book might, for instance, one 
would think, get their chronological table of English hteratare 
in a separate form. Doubtless, however, experience has sboini 
the convenience of having the skeleton of different branches of 
the subject brought together for certain purposes. 

The exercises at the end of the book are, on the other hand, 
scarcely numerous enough for class purposes, and it is difficult 
to know what other use they can serve. 

Special Method in Geography. By C. A. McMurry, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan Company. 35. net.) 

Though primarily intended for Americans, all teachen will do 
well to read this most inspiring little book, which is full oi sugges* 
tions for making geography more realistic, and a better instra- 
ment for general culture, than is at present the normal case. 

Like most recent writers on this subject, the author bdsevei 
that geography should begin with a study of the home <hstnct. 
largely effected by means of school-excursions ; but side by side 
with this he believes in building up some idea of the whole wofki 
thus creating, in the lower classes, a sort of dual system of pco* 
gression that has also been proposed in the SyUabus for Insimeliou 
in Geography recently published by the' Royal Geographical 
Society. 

In order that teachers shall give children vivid mental pictvei 
in their geography lessons, and not merely names, the author 
strongly advocates the selection of a few " typical geog^^>bical 
topics," which should be fully described and could then serve 
as standards for future comparison. The practical difficulty in 
the way of this plan lies in the infinite variety of topics which 
must be discussed in order to give children anything ^iproachios 
a complete picture of the whole worid, so that, from the ontli]l^ 
course of study given in the book, it is evident that either half a 
dozen or more topics will have to be treated in each lesson, thai 
upsetting the original idea of concentration, or the pupils will be 
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tbe teaching of Englisli gmnmar." 

AN ENQLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEQINNBRS. By A. S. 

West, M.A. Seveoty-sixlh to One Hundredth Thousand. 

A KBYTO THE QUESTIONS CONTAINED IN WEsrS 

ELEMENTS OF E.NGUSH GRAMM.-\R. ANU ENGLISH 
GR^.VIM\K FOR BESGINNERS. By A. S. West. M.A, 3s. 6d. 
School World. — "This Key will supply a real want 10 th- majority of 
teachers. ... It is well airanged. and the answer* ate carefully diawn 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENQLISH 

L.A.NGUAGE. By T. N. TOLLaii, M.A. Crown Sua. 4s 
Alhettun.—" Eilremelr readable, and well suited to awakei 

TWO LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANOUAQB. 

B/ James Hji-k M.iui-ton, M.A, D.Ut. (Lond.). Till 
Didsbory Theological College. .Manchester. Cro^n 8vo. 

A HOOK OF ENQLISH POETRY FOR THE VOUNQ. 

Anangsd lor Preparatory and Elementary Schools by W, H. 
WociDWA»t(. Pcofcssotof Edncalioo in Ihe University of Liverpool, 

A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THBi 

YOUNG. Arranged lor Seconddry and High SchooU. By W. H.f 
WooDWAEtn. Extra leap- Svo. as. 
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JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, \V. 
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fith a very vague idea of many regions outside North 
lea. Personally, we feel that a more definitely regional 
:or the selection of the topics is desirable, and that geography 
8 are at present too few to devote many entirely to such 
:ts as ** a great newspaper plant," " oyster fisheries," 
1 government," " the union of German states," &c., 
^er interesting these topics may be. 

the end of the book will be found a helpful list of books 
>le for children of various ages and for the teachers, and 
we heartily agree with Mr. McMurry that " mere method 
o a teacher no good unless he has a full knowledge of the 
pies and facts of the geography topic," we hope the books 
onended will be freely read. 

J. B. R. 

Classroom Atlas of Physical, Political , and Classical GeO' 
raphy, (W. & A. K. Johnston. $s. net.) 

ieving as we do that a study of the relief of the land and of 
te must form the basis of all true geographical knowledge, 

these are the physical phenomena which mainly control 
n activities, we wdcome the climatic and orograpbical maps 
led in this atlas. Those showing the distribution of rainfall 
raary and July will be found very useful, since the charac- 
LC vegetation of a district so largely depends on whether the 
yi its rainfall occurs during its hot or its cold season, or is 
f distributed throughout the year ; but we should also 
iked to see maps showing the mean annual climatic distribu- 

which no child can satisfactorily construct from those of 
iry and July, and which have a value of their own. 
long other useful maps we notice a geological map of the 
h Isles, and orographical ones of Alpine-land, Britain, 
vt, India, and Palestine, as well as of the continents, the 

with helpful insets of the United Kingdom on the same 

as the continents, to give an idea of relative size. Yet, 
te of all these, we are left, like Oliver Twist, asking for more, 
vondering why publishers are not more ready to produce 
the pubUc is already sufficiently enlightened to appreciate 
.emand. We see no reason, for example, why relief should 
5 shown by contour-lines and colouring in the separate maps 

the countries, especially as political divisions are already 
kted by colour in some of the insets, and could be shown 
e physical maps by dotted lines. The orographical maps of 
tntinents are naturally on too small a scale to show detailed 

and where any one map of a smaller area can be given, 
lieve no confusion need result from a combination of oro- 
ical colouring with names of political as well as of physical 
es, all the more as names have been selected with a wisely 
Qonious hand. 

i few classical maps at the end of the atlas, coloured to illus- 
political divisions, will probably be found a useful addition 
kssical and historical students. 

J. B. R. 

tmoHcal Tables. By J. B. Dale, M.A. (Arnold. 35. 6d, 
let.] 

is useful work contains five-figure tables of logarithms, 
OS sad cubes, square roots and cube roots, trigono- 
z elliptic, Bessel's and other functions. It aims at 
jfing the wants not of the navigator but of the worker in 
cal science and applied mathematics. Its publication is a 
d advanced work in the laboratories and of the increased 
r of applying his mathematics now required of the scientific 
at. Now that the schools are freed from the grasp of the 
iMAd, U ia booed that thM ■*«» oat mocastadents able 



to use the results here tabulated in physical investigations. We 
have tested the tables in various places with those of Barlow and 
Bremiker without detecting any error. 

Elements of the Theory of Integers, By J. Bowden, Ph.D. (Mac 
millan. 55. net.) ^^ . 

This is an introduction to the theory of numbers. The author 
announces further contributions dealing with rational numbers, 
real numbers, and complex numbers. No attempt seems to be 
made to illustrate any of the concepts by means of geometry. 
The author builds up " a system of theorems on the three funda- 
mental ideas of number, equality, and sum." We do not get very 
far in this volume, but the foundation is laid firmly. It is not a 
book for schools, though it may be useful to advanced students, 
especially from the copious references given by the author to 
authorities. The last chapter is on congruences. To English 
eyes the book is marred by reformed spelling — e.g., " the Siv of 
Eratosthenes." This has a ludicrous effect in one passage in 
the beginning where a misprint " mav " occurs near the bond 
fide " hav." 

A Short Course of Arithmetic. By A. E. Layng, M.A. (Blackie 
& Son. With answers, is. 6d.\ 

A cheap, serviceable treatise. In reviewing arithmetical books 
we always turn to the part dealing with approximate work and 
to the methods of subtraction, multiplication, and division, which 
render approximate work possible. We are glad to find the 
" shop " or " complementary " method of subtraction inculcated ; 
it is the basis of most of the subsequent methods for abbreviating 
work. The so-called " Italian " division also comes in, though 
it is not used as we should like to see it (and as possibly Mr. Layng 
would himself like to see it), almost to the exclusion of the older 
method. Approximate methods are given and the " Actuaries 
Rule " is used for decimatising money. 

Scale and Protractor for Blach Board Drawing. Designed by A. J, 
Pressland, M.A. (Made by W. Brunton, West Silvermills, 
Edinburgh. Post free, 25. 6d.) 

A stout and serviceable instrument, which we have taken into 
use. It answers all the useful purposes of more pretentious and 
higher-priced articles. From the zero in the centre is graduated 
each way on one face to fourteen inches, and on the other, at 
intervals of five centimetres, to thirty-five centimetres. The pro- 
tractor is graduated at intervals of 10°. 

Little French Classics. (London : Blackie & Son. 4d. each.) 

In this series has been embodied a good idea, and the scheme 
has been well executed. It is true that in their limp cloth covers 
the little books are rather flimsy for use in class, but the type is 
very good, and the selection of matter is excellent. Each book 
opens with a well-written biographical notice of the author from 
whose works the text has been selected, and closes with notes 
designed to help the young reader with any difficulties he may 
encounter. The series is divided into a junior, middle, and senior 
section, and in the junior section there is amongst other extracts a 
selection from Daudet's Lettres de mon Moulin ; and the editor, 
H. W. Preston, M.A., reminds us, in an excellent account of the 
author, that at the height of his fame Daudet wrote : " It is still 
my favourite book, not as a piece of literature, but because it 
recalls the brightest days of my youth, laughter unrestrained, 
innocent exhilaration, friendly forms and faces I shall never 
see again." We should have been pleased to have seen The 
Last Lesson, and it would have been appropriate for a school- 
book, but then one cannot expect to find all Daudet's works in a 
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loiirpenny volume. A very fresh, bright contribution to the 
series is Conies FanUstiques, by Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by 
Marguerite Ninet. In the junior section, too. Poems for Reciia- 
Hon are given, selected by Louis A. Barb6, M.A., from French 
writers of various periods. The pieces include poems froia La 
Fontaine, Gautier, Lamartine, B^ranger, Souvestre, and others. 
The middle section of the series ofiers a large number from which 
to choose. We will mention a few of many. Victor Hugo is 
represented by the account of Waterloo which is to be found in 
Les MishMes, and this selection has been edited by G. H. Qarke, 
M.A. The series would not have been complete without a selec- 
tion from Moli^e, and W. J. Qarke has chosen a number of scenes 
from Le Medecin malgri lui. Naturally La Fontaine has a place 
here, and, under the title of Longer Fables, Arthur H. Wall, M.A., 
has made an interesting selection from these captivating pro- 
ductions. In the senior section Mary Olivia Kennedy, B.A., 
introduces us to Andr6 Ch^nier, " the Keats of France," to 
whom Paris has decided, during the last few days, to erect a 
monument. In this little book some of his best poems are given. 
Ch6nier had an intense hatred for the English — " a nation that 
will sell anything to those who can buy " — though probably the 
sordid side of the commercial hfe of London, where he lived 
for a short time, is not more detestable to him than it is to many 
an Englishman. Perhaps not many people read Bossuet now. 
but he well deserves a place in this series, and he is well repre- 
sented by Oraisons Fun^e, edited by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor, 
M. A. For school purposes Rabelais needs to be treats carefully, 
and E. C. Goldberg. M.A.. who has charge of this httle book, has 
made a discreet choice from Gargantua and Pantagruel, though, 
as he confesses. " Rabelais' style is marked by great display of 
encyclopaedic knowledge, and by an inexhaustible vocabulary, 
of which this little book cannot pretend to give even a faint idea." 
Added to these books is a supplementary series of complete plays, 
published at Sd. each. In these the same features have been 
retained, appropriately expanded. H. W. Preston. M.A., has 
edited Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier, by Jules Sandeau and ^mile 
Augier. and G. H. Clarke, M.A., places before us Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, by Labiche. 

Short French Readers, (London : D. Nutt. 6d, each. ) 

Another collection of short French readers is this series, which 
has been placed under the general editorship of de V. Payen- 
Pa3aie. We do not like the type so well as that used in the set 
we have received from Messrs. Blackie & Son. and we fear 
that if it were to be submitted to experts in the matter of eye- 
sight they would condemn it. Alphonse Daudet is introduced 
by W. Rolleston. B.A.. and his selections include extracts from 
the Contes Choisis, Dumas' Jacomo is edited by F. W. Walton. 
M.A. ; and Sinbad le Marin, by Antoine Galland. the French 
translator of the Arabian Nights, has been included in one of 
the little books, edited by Charies Penney. B.A. There is a mis 
print in the very first line of the text of Sinbad, This is un- 
fortunate, because, obviously, young students of a foreign 
language ought to be provided with texts which are quite above 
suspicion. The charming collaborators Erckmann-Chatrian 
have a place in this series also. The little stories have been 
taken from Contes des Bords du Rhin, and in this case the editor 
is R. H. AUpress, M.A. Less known now is Louis Gameray's 
Voyages, Aventures et Combats, but Gameray's work is well 
worthy to be introduced to a generation which knows not the 
painter and sailor who wrote such a vivid book. A. W. Dennis, 
M.A.. has introduced, edited, and annotated the selection, and 
he tells the pupil that Gameray's language is terse and graphic, 



and that he has the faculty of conve3axig to the reader 
realisation of the thrilling events he is depicting, and at 
he assisted in his younger days. The text in all these 
books has been annotated, and each contains a brief biogra 
account of the author. 

Histoire de la Princesse Rosette, By Madame la Comtes 
S6gur. 75 pp. (London and Paris : Hacbette ft Co. 

The author's fairy tales have already gained for her 
popularity, and we have found this to be a very charming ! 
We have, indeed, renewed our youth in following the advei 
of the delightful princess. The narrative is in the Cindt 
vein, with a fairy godmother, and the book will always 
great favourite with children. The type is excdlent. anc 
language is simple and altogether pleasing. Notes and a v< 
ulary add to the value of the book from an educational poi 
view. 

La Mire de la Marquise, Par Edmond About, v 4- i6i 
(London : D. C. Heath ft Co. 15. 6d,\ 

About's style and matter have many qualities which k 
mend his work for use in schools, and in this case the antho 
not needed to tamper very much with the text to prepare it 
class-book. In England, About is best known, perhaps, io 
Roi des Montagnes — a book whose popularity was re^ 
during the recent Greco-Turkish war — ^but he is represented n 
volume under notice by another clever and vivid piece of vti 
As this edition is primarily American, the preface — mad 
Baltimore— retains the American modes of spelling £o( 
words, but this, though a slight drawback, viewed from the f 
of view of the English teacher, is more than compensated bf 
excellence of the notes and vocabulary, the work of the ed 
Murray P. Brush. Ph.D. The book is for fairiy advanced studc 
or, as Mr. Brush himself says, for students in the second yea 
the high-school course, or in the first year at college. 

Idiomatic Phrases {French — English). By Edward Lath 
X -H 80 pp. (London : Swan Sonnenschein ft Co. is.) 

A useful book, well arranged and clearly printed. It oanta 
a large number of idiomatic sentences, disposed in alphabet 
order with reference to the principal words in each sentence, i 
the student by using this little book wiU be saved from protnc 
search in larger volumes. Indeed, we think that many v 
would like to have the book beside them for frequent refoe 
would be willing to pay a httle more to have it in stifi covi 
instead of in these of Ump cloth. | 

A Skeleton French Grammar. By H. G. Atkins, M.A. (Lan 
B.A. (Cantab.), vi + 61 pp. (London : Blackie ft S 
IS. 6d.) 

The author has made a careful compression of French gnmn 
and the book will be useful to refresh the memory, mudi as ci 
own short notes are. The printer and the red-ink pot have be 
pressed into the service in the interests of emphasis, and with go 
e£Pect. The book forms a valuable auxiliary to Frmch teacbifl 
and this, the second edition, shows a number of improvena 
when compared with the first. The binding is in better taste tfai 
that of most school-books. 

We have received from Messrs. Smith, Elder ft Ca aoopf< 
the new popular edition of Mr. Sidney Lee's Queen Vickm: 
Biography, in a handsome volume published at 6s. 
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the Act into operation at the earliest date and to 
treat voluntary schools fairly. For the rest, we 
have to trust the material that a somewhat wa}rward 
electorate has provided, and to keep clearly before 
the eyes of all that education is not a matter of 
parties, either religious or political, but a matter 
of the life and wellbeing of the nation. There are 
already signs that the new Council has the intention, 
at all events, of rising to the importance of the great 
charge committed to it. 

The scheme of the new Council for tlie constitution 
of its Education Committee has received the assent 
of the Board of Education. Although we cannot 
conceal our regret that the Coimcil should not have 
taken advantage of the clause in the Act which 
enabled it to co-opt outside members, experienced 
in education, or to utilise the tried services of some 
of the experts who had sat on the Technical Educa- 
tion Board since its foundation, we recognise that 
the Board of Education had no choice but to approve 
the scheme submitted. To risk the consequences 
of postponing the appointed day for the Act to 
come into operation would have been very serious, 
and, having regard to the varied interests involved, 
the Government would have been unwise to assume 
so heavy a responsibility. As it is, we must rely 
on the good sense of the Coimcil to take such steps 
as may enable it to discharge the important duties 
which have been imposed upon it. We believe 
there is a genuine desire among the members to 
give the Act a fair trial, and to respect even those 
of its clauses with which the majority of the members 
may not be in complete accord. The main difficulty 
which the Council will experience will arise out of 
the small number of its members who can be spared 
from other duties to devote themselves exclusively 
to the work of the Education Committee. It will 
be remembered that the Bill first introduced into 
Parliament for dealing with the London Education 
authority pro\4ded that the Committee should 
consist of ninety-two members. Although this 
number may have been in excess of the require- 
ments, the nimiber now appointed is manifestly 
too small ; and it is e\4dent that the work can only 
be satisfactorily accomplished by the devolution to 
other and preferably mixed committees of a part of 
the duties. It is possible that the Council may be 
prepared to sanction some such arrangement. The 
appointment of special sub-committees to deal with 
the different branches of educational work, for 
the whole of which the Council is responsible. 



would in no way interfere with the principle that 
the ratepayers' representatives only should be 
empowered to spend the ratepayers' mcMiey. 
Such sub-committees would be nothing i moie 
than advisory bodies, but, if property constituted, 
their advice would prove most serviceable to the 
Coundl. 

An indication of the great changes in the educa- 
tional S3rstem of London which the Act of 1903 is 
destined to effect is afforded by the announcement 
of the Goldsmiths' Company that they intend to 
close their Institute at New Cross at Michaeknas. 
The reason which they assign is that the altered 
circumstances, in which the County Council ii 
made responsible for the provision of the educa- 
tional needs of London, deprive voluntary efiort 
of its motive or necessity. The competition, too^ 
of rate-aided schools places other Institutes at a 
disadvantage, and taxes too heavily the resoorcei 
of private benefactors. The Goldsmiths* Institute 
is the only polytechnic which has been established 
and maintained by the unassisted munificence d a 
single City company. Unlike even the People'f 
Palace, it has received no pecuniary aid from the 
funds of the City Parochial Trustees, whilst both 
institutions have been supported without any help 
from the municipal funds at the disposal of the 
County Coimcil. The New Cross Institute is ex- 
clusively the property of the Goldsmiths* Company, 
and has been managed by a governing body composed 
of members of the company. That the Institute has 
done excellent work in the past there can be no 
doubt whatever. Its Art School is one of the best 
in London, and the facilities it has offered for hi^ 
chemical instruction, and for training in engineering 
and in many branches of technology, compare veiy 
favourably with those afforded by other rate-aided 
polvtechnics. The closing of the Institute iD 
September next and the 4Jspersion of the students 
now in attendance will throw upon the educatioo 
authority the necessity of supplying in the South of 
London additional evening-dasses for artisans. 
The Goldsmiths' Company express the hope tbat 
the splendid buildings and equipment, and the 
freehold site, part of which only is at present 
occupied, may be rendered available for educational 
purposes. But it is generally known that as a 
technical and recreati\'e institute it will cease to 
exist. The Senate has this day accq>ted tbe 
generous offer of the company under conditions 
which will be subsequently announced. DooM- 
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the offer of the company to add to their 
an annual endowment for a term of years 
5000 has gone far in inducing the University 
cept it, 

[E announcement of Sir Donald Currie's gift 
published, by a curious coincidence, on the 
t day as the news of the close of the Goldsmiths* 
tute. It is a magnificent endowment, of the 

which makes English education, despite the 
:1s of commissions, royal and private alike, the 
lir of Continental observers. Sir Donald gives 
,000 for the benefit of London University, of 
ersity College, London, and of the University 
ge Hospital. Four-fifths of this sum are to be 
ted to the endowment of the scheme for in- 
)rating the college with the university ; and 
pft is made in the assurance that, " when the 
poration is carried out, University College, 
[on, will be maintained as a centre of wide 
emic culture, and that anatomy, physiology 
iding pharmacology), biology, chemistry, 
ics, &c., which are subjects of preliminary 
intermediate medical studv, will still continue 
e taught there." The supplementary £20,000 
provide a suitable nurses' home in connection 
, and in immediate proximity to, University 
ge Hospital, for which there is already secured 
3aid for a suitable site. The amount mentioned 
be sufficient also to provide accommodation 
nedical students attending the poor women 
le neighbourhood in their confinements. This, 
11 be acknowledged, is wisely thought of, and 
lly kind are the promises of Sir Donald Currie's 
t daughters to furnish and equip the home at a 
of £6000. Sir Donald was thanked in a letter, 
i from 38 Berkeley Square, and signed by the 
of Rosebery and Lord Reay, as Chancellor of 
University and President of the College re- 
tively. Their lordships appropriately wrote : 
th the university and college will value your 
: donation, not merely as a help in their imme- 
5 difficulties, but as directing their course along 
line of development by which London may be 
* the seat of a imiversity worthy of the Metro- 

of the Empire." We can but echo this 
ment. 

IE preliminary arrangements for the develop- 
t of the City of London College, so that it shall 
me, in fact, the commercial college of the 
opolis, have been completed, tenders for the 



alteration of the additional building acquired some 
months ago have been accepted, and the work of 
reconstruction has begun. Thus, in October next, 
there will be for the first time in the City of London 
an institution giving systematic instruction in all the 
chief branches of conmierce. To have conceived 
this scheme and carried it into successful working 
will be a very honourable achievement, for the task 
of organising commercial education in London is one 
of peculiar difficulty, owing to the infinite number 
and variety of the specialised types of business 
in the Metropolis, which have precluded the pro- 
moters of the scheme from adopting en bloc any 
S5rstem in vogue on the Continent. The scheme 
prepared by the City of London College, and to be 
launched next October, is divided into three parts. 
There will be a Commercial School for the training 
of those who intend to enter the mercantile calling, 
so that not only shall they be efficient iti their own 
branch of business, but, so far as instruction can 
ensure it, shall be able in the future to in- 
augurate new enterprises, and thus extend British 
trade. There will also be a Clerical Commercial 
School, in which the mechanical exercises of 
clerks' work will be thoroughly taught ; and in 
the evenings classes will be held which will pro- 
vide instruction in the theory and technicalities 
of commerce for those who are occupied during 
the day. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, in his notable book 
Ireland in the New Century (John Murray, 1904), 
writes of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction that " an attempt is being made 
to establish a vital relation between industrial 
education and industrial life. It is desired," he 
adds, " to try the experiment of directing our 
instruction with a conscious and careful regard 
to the probable future careers of those we are 
educating" (op. dt,, p. 130). Sir Horace's book 
should be read and studied as a whole ; we extract 
this passage here in connection with the Annual 
General Report of the Department, 1902-1903, which 
has been sent to us this month. Here, necessarily, 
no doubt, we do not hear very much of the equation 
between education and life ; but the details of the 
Report bear out the statement of policy, that the 
midtifarious operations of the Department have 
been "steadily pursued in accordance with the 
policy pursued in previous reports, which aims at a 
combined and harmonious system of aiding and 
developing the different subjects of agriculture 
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and industry by certain direct means of action on 
the one hand, and indirectly, on the other, by 
organising a sj'stem of practical education, ha\4ng 
in view the industrial work and the economic 
interests of the country, and fitting it in with the 
existing educational systems. As will be seen from 
the operations recorded in Part II., there has been 
no departure throughout the year from the plan 
of action thus laid down, the Department ha\ing 
seen no reason to modify this policy in any im- 
portant particular. It was planned and resolved 
upon with much deliberation, and what it now 
requires is a steady and persistent trial, carried 
out with sufficient elasticity in administration to 
permit of amendments from time to time as ex- 
perience may dictate, and for a sufficient number 
of years to furnish the evidence of results." As 
the present annual report is only the third which 
has been published, the reservation in the last 
sentence is at once modest and fair. 

The Gloucestershire Education Committee are 
determined that the dever children under their 
control shall lack nothing that they can possibly 
give to them to help them along what is, at present, 
the somewhat rocky and narrow path of learning. 
In the comprehensive scheme of scholarships which 
they have just adopted, they appeal only to " the 
cream of the intellect of the rising generation " 
and to " those who are able and billing to enter 
the teaching profession," taking no account of the 
number of pupils of mediocre ability who go to 
swell the ranks of the Civil Service, or who compete 
for oidinary clerkships. The number of scholarships 
they will give each year has not yet been definitely 
determined, but they will be usually tenable at a 
recognised secondary school for two years in the 
first instance, after which (if the scholar, who 
would then have reached the age of fourteen, be 
thought capable) it would be renewed for a third 
and fourth 5^ear. During these four years of study 
a weeding-out process ^ill be going on, and only 
those who have given proof of remarkable abUity 
will be afforded the means further to prosecute 
their studies. Students who show an aptitude or 
desire for teaching will be given special facilities 
to qualify for the profession, and in regard to such 
students the Committee is recommended to secure 
the services of each scholar on the completion of 
his or her course as a teacher in a school within the 
county area for at least three or four years. The 
proposal is excellent, but the question is, Howjs it 



to be done ? If authorities conld bind their teadm 
for a fixed period, a large part of the difficulty wUdi 
they feel at present would be overcome. We shall 
await with much interest the announcement of the 
methods by which the Committee propose to gain 
their end. The scholarships will, in all cases, cany 
sufficient value to make the actual edncatim, 
including books, &c., free; and we note witt 
particular pleasure that the Committee will ha^ 
the power, after special inquiry, to add to the 
scholarship in certain cases where ''the pareot 
cannot afford to keep his child from work throughout 
a long secondary school course without some smal 
supplementary aid in addition to the pa3anent of 
school fees." This last provision is indeed necessaiy. 
Parents mav fairly be asked to make sacrifices far 
their children, but too much should not be 
from them. 



1*111 'I' 



The new rules for the building and equip 
of secondary schools which have just becA issued 
by the Board of Education dearly indicate the 
thoroughness with which the work of that Dqnrt' 
ment is carried on. Detailed instructions axe giwft 
as to the minimum accommodation co be provided; 
as to the general plan of the building, the cential 
hall, entrances, staircases, doak-rooms, lavatoiiBi> 
and changing-rooms, assembly hall, class aad 
lecture rooms, laboratories, workshops, dining^baBi^ 
dormitories, sick-rooms, gymnasium, and playground 
and playfidds. Rules as to the construction of the 
buildings are also suppUed, instructions being given 
as to the preparation of the site, foundation, wads^ 
roofs, floors, windows, doors, ventilation, warming 
and sanitary arrangements. It is laid down that 
the minimum accommodation in the dass-room 
must be eighteen square feet for every schobz; 
and each room should not contain more than 
thirty, nor less than fifteen, scholars. They must 
be furnished with single desks, not less than two 
feet long, with adequate gangways, so arranged 
that the teacher can pass alongside or bdiind 
each row. Class-rooms should not have rising 
seats. We are pleased to find manual training 
has not been overlooked. The r^gulati<His state 
that '' in every school there should be, and in eveiy 
boarding school with more than twenty Imni d BSi j 
there mu^ be, a workshop or manual-traininfr tp'^ ^ 
This is to be well lighted and vcntflfi 
proWde for not more thaa 
twentv, schokuns undc^ 
the dormitories ^ 
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ledge." There is profaabh* no " mure kmrriedge " ; all 
knowledge may pass over into A pp er c eption ; this may 
eenerate Interest ; and Interest may help to save the 
soul. 

In a sncceedizg article I hope to show that, apart 
from the omisaion jest dealt wiih« Dr. Laorie's views 
are. in all essentials, those pnt forward hy the edoca- 
tionist of whose principles he thinks so little. 

XoTZ. — I do not know why the above criticism 
should le sent in proc»f to me except by way of cocrtesy, 
for which I thank Dr. Ha^-ward. It is a periectly fair- 
minced criticism, but I have far too mnch to say in 
reply to it to admit of its bein? said here and now. I 
wil ocly point ont that the Herbardan contribution to 
edccatiocal theorv and method is onlv a charter of a 
iareer and. I beii-eve, a profounder and more e.xhaustive 
thec^-. I have accepted it as a chapter but no more. 
The rcci-idea of my s^'Stem. ii I may call it so. is in 
diametrical antaecnism to all mechanical sensationalism. 
Dr. Ha^-ward th^ks that I would change my mind if I 
hid a \'ear among the submereed tenth. I have s^ent 
scventy-four years in that depressing atmosphere and 
still hve (to my own surprise) to tell the tale. 

S. S. L&usiE. 



The Educational Value 
of Museums 

By Sir E, Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. 

Director of the Brirlsh Museum 



Although r-=-i:c s 
of a!t:«ethcr dodern 



reces: iirses ih^t th^- hav* attained to a $ 



=S5 1= this country are act inst:::: tiros 
vet it 25 co=:runti\-fcv iz c:i::e 

*3S r^xit^ra :a 



ca and ba'^e coise to be resrarded as fact^Ts 
n. The S3Kna vas l:ncer!v a dreanr centre ct 



alTJOSt a place ot pcr.yhrr.ent sor the yoar.g : a place 



one vas taken ooce m chudbcod. the xsonmrsl recouectuQ 
Hy acted through Iize as a deterrent to a f<o?cd 
Take, ici exasple. oar freat nau^nal ci::se::z: — the 
Bnt»h Mn«e:iiiL It was not so lot:.: a«s? that the Lcndcner. 
vhose destiny :: was to h\-e trom one eni ci hiS days t? the 
•Mher al=r06: ::zier :a shadow. ne\-er cared :c enter :ts ic^^rs . 
nay mere, thit he was not ashamed to c"»-n that he wruld 
prr baity nevtr ind h» way thither. To be sure, there was a 
r-e :Jea c: :t5 greatness it was a Br.tah instituti.-a to be 
'i* ci a riace to boost ei to the toreicaer a::i one oi the 
&£ht5 ci the metrorviis :o which the conntrv cousin was to be 
pessccally cond::c:ed. He:: re, the ioxegner aai the country 
oocsin might know something abvut the coilectiocs in the 
Bntah Huse'nm the Lond:ner njihin«. Ths Uck oi arr«- 
GLat2on c: his cwn treasnrw has long been an attribute o: the 
averace Br.tjn. He is a trivf-ller. and is noton^-'uslv ea^c* m 
bsi expC:c«t:wn c: the galleries oi xoreign ccuntnes . his own 
be ntterly ignores. *" Yes. yc*a English t.rm yc»nr ooilections . 

ot thea. ' was an ot«erv-aucn oiade a u 



awar. 

m 

It » to be BXkdexstnod that I am here rdcning to the |aenl 
coOectuDS ci the Bntash Mnsena. not to the Library. It ii 
almost an accident that within its walls has been gathoai 
that e&sraTas libcarr which now forms its laifot dcfait- 

meni ; * " 



be recarded as qaite dzstact from the visitors to the rrhilitwi 
gallenea. Hnndreds freqnect the Reading Room who nets 
torn to the nsht or the left of the path that leads them ttiaigk 
13 theff books. Thereiore. m the idHowing remarks, and ■ 
coastienng the edacaticsal valne of miBetucs. I am deilii| 
with xnnsenms m the rsxKral sense o< the term, that is, da 
:i c:Csct^3cs of antiqnitics and rdics of bjrgon 
is.std fjT the Q3St pan for pafaiic exhibition, asd 

'JizL±=^ also matenal set as^de for special research. 

The rea^Kn iot the apathy above^noticed is not far to seek. 
In ether da;.^. a mns^^m was regarded rather as a storehosK. 
e^-es a !::m^<r-rxm. with or without system or order, to be 
ker: 2:r the benedt ci the learned or the dtUftmmit, rather tba 
as a msass ci pcpdar instmctioo. The simple fact that At 
funis t? be arzCied to the erst establishment ol the Bnti* 
Mnseum. m :r55. were rused by the machinery of a lotteijr 
lends accordmg to m-x!em ideas, an air of lei'ity and omcilitr 
to the rccceedmgs. althoc^ of ooozse, our forefathen were ii 
aH sencssness cnly rssoctmg to an ordinary *Swa«ir^ai npwtifot 
B=t tnm to the Act oi Parliament inc orpo r a ting the Miima 
{ the larger pcrticn cf which, by the way. is occupied by enct 
and imnnte rec^lat^zcs for distxiboting and drawing the tottoy^ 
tickets V and it is seen that, whatever mav have been the bnsdcr 
\-.ews ex sc-cne the tree access which was to be given to Iki 
coCectiuns was restr.cted to the " studious and cniioos." Ii 
Its rill sense the " csrwos '* might have been interpreted to 
mean the general pahSic, bot. so far was this from the ideei 
of the eighteenth cent1!r^^ that for years admission amid osly 
be had by ticket ni^ier absnrxily vexatious regulations. TlieR 
IS in existence a paper drawn np by one of the first TrasteOb 
giving his " ohjecticns tD the appointing public days lor ad- 
nut tmg all pen-:ns to see the Museum without distUDCtkn," 
and &:nclnii=g that, i: snch public days should be aHosed 
by the Trustees, then " that it will be necessary to have tin 
m-oe c2 a committee ox themsei\-es. attended with at keit 



w.-^ Jnstices zi the Peace and the constables of the 



Kz^msbcry . and. bescdes tha, these dvil officexs sbookl lie 
«:ir7crted bv a G^iard. sach an one as osnallv attends at tbi 
pway-bjnse " ! It ss cc!y within recent times that all tin 
galenes o: the Br.nsh Mnsenm have been opened to the genenl 
public m e^-e^y weekday : and it was not until the year 1S96 



at the d:crs were thrown ciwn on Snndav afternoons. 

In attempting to ^timjLte the edncatiooal value of mosciai 
shall have t:? a7rr.\iiCh the qcestian from two sides — fron 
the stand^'int :t the sch-rlar or learned penon. and from the 
standrc&nt of ihe uneducated . and between these two extxenei 
hes the claim sTt the great N^iy oi persons of ordinary edocatkn. 
First, as to the s^zhc^ar j<r le.smed person, lus case need not detiis 
us long. Frf him :Jie actual exhibits, as exhibits, count periupi 
:.-? compvuativ-e-ly Lttle. but still they count for sometluog. 
Order and <cifnr.^c arrangements, whether of the exhibits or of 
th.>&e ooC ecr..-*3S wV^rh are kept apart for special study, lie 
rev^ur^te ::z the turtherance of his studies. Coming equipped 
with a k7.:wl edge o: his own subject, the trained scholar ii 
naturally m«:>re inder^endent than the uneducated : but hs ii 
enutled to demand n.'t only ready access to the material wUck 
be seeks. bKt also the assistance of expert descriptions lad 
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humorously defined as & ooUeclion of iostmctive labels illustrated 
by well-selected specimens. The paradon is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration. An iolcrior collection well airaaged and labelled 
will be of an inlinitely higher educational value than a good 
collection badly arranged and imperlectly labelled. And it is 
to be borne in mind that it is not only the uneducated visitors 
who in this particular require instruction, but also the generality 
ot tbc educated, for. aa has already been said, a large proportion 
of the objects in a museum must necessarily be uutatniliar even 
to educated persons. Indeed, the leading rule that may be 
laid down for the guidance of the curator in writing bis descriptive 
labels is, first ol all, to assume total ignorance in the general 
visitor, and to compose his description to meet that condition. 
And the simpler the language employed, of course, the better. 
There is. in the nature of things, a tendency on the part of the 
stafi of a museum to become too technical and to forget that 
the public are not equally technical : to employ in their de- 
scriptions scientific terms which, while perfectly familiar to Ihem- 
selvea, arc an unknown tongue to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred visitors. If the " clumsy name " must be given to an 
exhibit, let an English equivalent accompany it. To be a 
successful instructor the museum curator must put himself in 
the position of the visitor, and appreciate the curiosity of the 
man who wants to know : and. simple as this plan may be, it is 
omaiing how few seem to adopt it. 

The labels of a museum should take three forms. In the first 
place, the visitor, on entering a gallery or room, natnrally looks 
round for something to indicate its general contents. Large. 
cleaily painted labels running along the walls or the tops of the 
wall-cases or placed in other conspicuous positions should supply 
this informatiou. But, when be approaches theshow-casea them- 
selves, bis mind naturally passes from the stage of general to that 
of special inquiry ; and, therefore, subsidiary labels, describing 
particular groups of the exliibits. must be there before his eyes- 
Last of all, his attention becomes fixed on the individual exhibits, 
and accordingly to each of these must be attached its explanatory 
label. The writing of a label may appear to the inexperienced 
an easy matter. It is quite the reverse. It is not so much a 
question ot what information should be put into the description, 
but ol what may be sately omitted from the circumscribed limits 
of an ordinary label : and it is just in this point that the curator 
will prove his capacity for instruction by condensing his de- 
scription without marring its educational value. 

As the Labelling of an exhibited collection follows the three 
lines just indicated, so the guide-books and catalogues ol a 
museum should move in correspondence. I may best illustrate 
my meaning by staling briefly the system on which these publica- 
tions are compiled in the British Museum. First, corresponding 
to the targe general labels, is the general Guide to the Exhibition 
Galleries, which describes the exhibited collections with sufficient 
conciseness to enable the ordinary visitor to gain a fair general 
knowledge of the museum in a comparatively short time. Next. 
corresponding to the group-labels, are the departmental guide- 
books, describing particular departments or sections of the 
collections in fuller detail, and al^o serving in some degree as 
handbooks of the several branches of literature or archajology 
with which they are connected. Thanks to the many recent 
inventions lor inexpensive photographic reproduction, the useful- 
ness of the departmental guide-books is largely increased by the 
addition of illustrations to the text to induce the public to take 
advantage of these educational aids. The price of the guide- 
books is kept as low as possible : the general guide is sold for id., 
the departmental guides for 6d. or is. Further, a single-sheet 
guide, giving a brief ontline of the contents of the several rooms. 



may be had for the asking. One cannot go ei 
and hedges and compel the populace to enter museums, but, 
when they are once in, it must not be left to laiy chance whether 
they leam or not. Last of the publications are the full descriptive 
catalogues, which, like the full descriptive labels attached t* 
individual exhibits, are carefully prepared compositions describ- 
ing in minute detail the several objects in the collections. 

There is yet another agency to notice before bringing this 
paper to a close — one more powerful, perhaps, than any other, d 
properly directed, to emphasize the educational value of museums. 
I refer to lectures. The advantages of Ibis method of imparting 
knowledge is too generally recogniied to need repetition. But, 
as applied to museums, a satisfactory splem of lecturing niB 
remains to be developed. The best form of lecture for a mnseom 
is obviously that m which the lantern is freely used. Even at a 
distance from the mnseum its contents can be brought before 
the eyes of an audience by means of the lantern with a vividsMS 
almost equal to the reabty of inspection of the objects thenuelTCS. 
Still more uselully can the lantern be brought into action in lk« 
lecture-room of the museum itself, whence the visitor may pass at 
once to examine the exhibits which he has just heard explaiiwd, 
and which he has just seen reflected on the screen. Bat any 
scheme of lectures which shall be thorough and do justice to a 
representative museum must be organized from without : it ii 
impossible for the ordinary stag to undertake to deliver then, 
although such a course has been sometimes suggested. The 
work of the stafi is to arrange and describe the collections, sod 
the intimate acquaintance with the several objects which is tbus 
acquired by them has been represented as a special qualificatioB' 
lor the delivery of lectures. This is a fallacy. A curatcr 
certainly might give an introductory or occasional lecture 
without detriment to his ordinary duties, but those duties. 
would inevitably suffer if his mind were divided between thenk 
and the preparation of public addresses. However much, I 
we may desire to see a well-orgamzed system of lectnr 
established in connection with museums, we must look tOOtbWK | 
than a museum staS to initiate it. 



Pupil-Teachers and 
Secondary Schools 



lectnmiv 
tOOtbWK 



By J. C. Mcdd 

Of the methods for training pupil-teachers, recogiused 
by the Board of Education and referred to by Mr- 
Christian in his article of last month, undoubtedly fte 
best is to make provision for them, wherever practkaUe, 
at good secondary schools, and to teach them in the 
same classes with the ordinary scholars. The sonnd 
libera] education unfettered by the Umitations ol tie 
primary school, the wider outlook upon Ufe, and the 
awakening of new interests from daily association with 
fellow-students of a different sphere and with difieimt 
ambitions from their own cannot fail to exerdse a 
stimulating influence throughout the whole of thdi 
future careers. Teachers so trained, moreover, furnish 
an invaluable link between primary and secoodaiy 
education. Similar results cannot be attained wberi 
pupii-teachers merely attend a secondarj- schod 1» 
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PUPIL TEACHERS* TIME TABLE 
Six Ybars' Course 



Subjects. 



ist Ycttr in 

School 



Fonn 1 1 A. 



and Year IB 
ScbooL 



Fonn IIlA. 



jrd Ycnrin 
School 



Fonn IVb. 



Srd Yenr in 

School: best 

pupil& 

4tb Yearin 
School :othen. 

Fonn IV A. 



Junior Certificate Work. 

cw.a 



4th Year. 
5th Year. 



FormV. 



gh Tear. 
hYear. 



FormVL 
Uter. 



Form VI 



Senior Certif. 
and Matric 



Hours. 



Hourt. 



Probationers. 



Hours. 



PupU 



Hours. 



Prayers and Scripture (J hour daily 
= 3| hours) 
Group. 

A. English Language .... 
English Composition 
English Literature .... 
Welsh and English History . 
Anglo-Saxon 



; 1 

3 *i 



■I - 



Hours. 



{ I I 



R Arithmetic 
Mathematics 



C. Latin 
French 



D. Elementary Science 

Chemistry . . . . 
Physics (including Mechanics) 
Geography . . . . 



2 li 

4 3 
(Pnc.Goom.a) 

4 3 
4 3 



Boys 
Girls 



E. Woodwork 
Needlework 
Cookery 
Drawing . 
Cardboard Modelling 



} 






Class Teaching 
Drill and Gymnastics 
Music 



(Practical) 



aj 



2 
4 

4 
4 



3 

3 
3 



{: 



1 



4 4i 
(3 Pract) 



2 

I 

I 
I 



I* 



1 
I 



i 
i 



1; 






I 
I 



i 
i 



2 li 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 



2 2i 

(iPract) 

2 2i 

(iPraot) 

2 H 



I 
I 

2 



i 
i 

14 



2 
I 



2 
5 

4 
4 



3i 

3 
3 



1 



1 



4 
4 



3 
3 



1: 






3 si 

(I Pact.) 

3 3f 

(iPneL) 

I i 

1: It 



2 
I 

3 

a 

a 



4 
6 



3 

(iPraot) 



i 
i 



cw.a 



■I 



3 
4i 



7 5i 



5 Si 

(tPXMt) 

5 5i 

(sPXMt) 



BoTS bcloQff to CadaC 
Corps : I hour's ddO, 
4.40-3.40 Fkjdays. 



Each lesson is of three-quarters of an hour duration ; practical lessons double. i.#., one hour and a halC 



education seems to me to banish the nonsense occa- 
sionally found where there are boys' and girls' schools 
in the same neighbourhood but distinct from each other. 
The only difficulty I find in working together is that 
girls are much less adapted for certain subjects, chemistry 
particularly, than boys. Our girl pupil-teachers find it 
extremely difficult to matriculate in chemistry, and I am 
seriously thinking of dividing the science of the boys 
and girls after a certain point. I shall probably arrange 
for the girls in forms IV.b, IV.a, and V. to take botany 
instead of chemistry. They will already have had a fair 
pounding in elementary science.*' 



As evidence that pupil-teachers thoroughly partidpite 
in the corporate life of the school, it may be mentioofid 
that for the last three seasons they have captained flu 
Association Football eleven ; the captain of the Giitf 
Hockey eleven this year is a pupil-teacher, and iMt 
sunmier the majority of the Girls' Tennis Six woe pofit 
teachers also. In the last school dramatic perfonoinci 
six pupil-teachers took part in a play adapted frai 
" Cranford." The loss of the Wednesday tftemoo> 
recreation is unfortunate, but it is hoped by a * 
readjustment of the time-table to enable pupil 
to have either the whole of Satordayi or muid i ■ 
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during the week as well as the Saturday afternoon 
tree. 

The supply of secondary schools is obviously in- 
suf&dent to provide for all pupil -teachers, and they 
are practically non-existent in the rural districts. As 
the importance of providing facilities for higher educa- 
tion in those districts is more widely recognised, the 
advantages to be derived by pupil-teachers from such 
feicilities must not be overlooked. But whatever system 
of training — whether in secondary schools or by way of 
centres — is generally adopted, additional aid from the 
Exchequer is imperatively needed. The promised in- 
crease of grant for each pupil attending a centre is 
wholly inadequate. To take one instance only — Stafford- 
shire — Mr. Graham Balfour has shown that the net 
annual cost to the county of making the provision 
required would be about ^38.000. Unless three-quarters 
of this, as in the case of training colleges, can be obtained 
from the Treasury, there is no chance of raising the 
money. 



Nature Study in the Home 

By "J. A. Owen" 

Ii has been said that the naturalist — like the poet — is 
bom, not made. This is only partially tnie. One of 
the most scientific and sympathetic naturalists I know 
6rst turned his attention to nature study in early middle 
bfs. after a serious illness and dming an interval of 
eniorced rest. It became afterwards the passion of his 
liie. The wallflower was unknown to the nobleman in 
ihe story Picciola until the seed germinated between the 
stones of his prison, which saved him from despair and 
madness, opening the gates to a world of dehght hitherto 
undreamed of. Many a mother has first rightly seen 
" the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Small " through 
ihe eyes of her little child, and been educated therein by 
Its questionings. No teacher need, therefore, be dis- 
couraged by a present ignorance of tlie subject. 

Birds are associated in our minds with ideas of beauty, 
vivacity, and music- A child delights in these; and if 
ttis natural interest is developed, an element of pleasure 
IS brought into his life which is inexhaustible, and can be 
>s freely enjoyed — perhaps even more so— by the poorest 
Mby the richest. The common love of nature, too, makes 
* bond of union between rich and poor. A trusted 
wcvant on a friend's farm, who himself loved the country, 
«icl to me lately, " The young lads about here will tell 
you, ' / am't a-gooin' to wark on the land,' " If country 
cbildren were taught more systematically about Nature 
sod her ways, and led to see more than the mere soil 
w which they must presently labour, an intelligent 
'nierest and love for nature being awakened by teachers 
*hQse own sympathies were keen in that direction, the 

Ioj " Back to the land " might not need to be sounded 
■often in our eai^. As to the value of habits of obserra- 



tion being cultivated. Canon Rawnsley said lately, very 
truly, that in the contest between the nations which may 
be in the near future, " Eyes or no eyes " may make or 
mar our own destiny as a nation. At present our rural 
labouring classes are far behind the German and tlie 
French peasant in their powers of intelligent observation. 1 

An American writer says, " The aim of the bird 
student must be threefold : to increase his own know- 
ledge of birds, thereby introducing into his life an. 
additional element of pleasure ; to enlist the interest 
and sympathy of others, so as to secure hke results ; 
and to do all in his power to secure the protection ot 
the birds where a study of their food and habits proves 
them to be beneficial and desirable." 

We owe so much to the unpaid services of our bird 
labourers, besides the joy they give us, that it is only our 
duty to protect and encourage them, supplementing 
their food in cold winters when the ground is hard- 
frozen, for they often suffer cruelly from hunger. With- 
out them life would be impossible for us. Disagreeable 
insects, marauding rodents, the seeds of noxious weeds 
would get the better of us, were it not for their ministry. 
But except for definite purposes of study, I do not think 
we ought to feed them, saving in cold weather, as it 
demoralises. Labour, the work necessary for the 
support of healthy life, is essential to physical well- 
being. For this reason, I would never encourage 
the keeping of pet animals. Many urge that it implants 
kindness in the heart of the child to have a " wee 
beastie " to feed and care for. But why gain this at 
the expense of the animal ? Dogs and cats axe, of 
course, excepted. 

I know a home in Suffolk where children are trained 
in nature study to perfection, according to my ideas. 
Their mother is the President of the Ipswich branch 
of the " Parents' N. E. U." The grounds about the 
house are large — there is wooded land, a park, a grove 
where primroses, wild hyacinths and other flowera 
abound, a fir-crowned hill, a gorse-covered common, 
an avenue of fine old trees in which woodpeckers have 
their nests, a farm meadow, the orchard, lawns with 
fine cedars, flower and kitchen gardens, the yards 
and outbuildings, the lodge, and the old creeper-covered 
house itself. And all ttus is protected from the cold 
east winds by a line of hills between it and the sea. 
Over the hills comes many a flock of spring and autumn 
migrants, that are atwut in bands for a day or two 
before they disperse over our Midland and Southern 
counties. 

The children have been taught to watch for and 
observe the wonderful bird-life of the district, from 
babyhood. " It should not be ' the heavens declare 
the glory of God,' " said little M. one spring morning, 
out on the sun-bathed yellow gorse-covered common, 
"it should be 'the birds declare it,' Mother!"^ And 
truly they were singing as though the little throats 
must burst for gladness. A table is daily spread at the 
nursery window on a board slung from the window-sash. 
There, one morning early, " Queenie " counted as many 
as thirty-five visits paid to that board, in the course of 
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-five minutes. She and her mother sat at the nttraery 
table — the birds knew them too well to heed their 
presence — and Queenie called out, " Robin, nuthatch, 
bluetit, tomtit, sparrow," and so on, as they came, her 
mother noting them down on paper. 

Below I give a copy of a part of one of their calendars. 
It was not in this case a school note-book, but a record 
made in recreation hours. It shows that more than a 
iourth of the whole of the Ipecies that breed in our 
■country were observed and noted here ; that is, fifty-six 
species in all, during only two months of the year. I 
l^ve added a few notes to show how children might be 
led to note the food of the different birds, so as to under- 
stand their usefulness to the farmer and the gardener. 
Later I may make special suggestions as to this branch 
of study. 

Birds found before April 28, 1900 

1. Blackbird. In the garden. 

2. Thrash. In the garden. 

3. Mistle-thnish— caUed in SufiEolk " dow-fdfer/' that is, dore 
fiddiare. In a cedar. 

4. Sparrow. In a yew tree. 

5. Hedge-sparrow. In the farmjrard. 

6. Nuthatch. In the grove. 

The nuthatches come to feed on peanuts, ftc, in winter 
hung by string from the middle of the windows. 

7. Green woodpecker. In the grove, 
t. Long-tailed titmouse. In the grove. 
9. Blue titmouse. In the greenhouse. 

4a Robin. In the orchard. 

1 1. Wren. In the garden. 

A wren also appropriated and roofed in a swallow's-nest 
in the ooal-house. When the swallows returned, they 
built another nest close to it, and the two famiUes were 
reared together. 

13. Chafi&nch. On the gorse hill and in the garden. 

13. Linnet. In the park. 

14. Wagtail. In the sheep-yard. 

1 5. Wood-pigeon. In the grove. 

16. Rook. In the park, at the old rookery. 

17. Starling. In the stable. 

iS. Moor-hen. By the river-side. 

19. Coal- tit. About the house. 

Nests and Eggs found during May 

20. Tree-creeper. May 3. Building in the east garden. 

21. Greenfinch. May 3. Eggs in the cedar. 

22. Goldfinch. May 6. Building in the orchard. 

23. Golden-crest. May 10. Eggs hard-set, about the lodge 
and in the cedar. 

24. Chiff chaff. May 11. Building in the grove. 

25. Willow- wren. May 11. Building in our meadow. 

26. Jackdaw. May 16. Eggs in the church- tower. 

llie jackdaw does good service in lessening the sparrows' 
numbers wherever he is. 

27. Redstart. May 17. Eggs in the cart-shed. 

28. Blackcap. May 17. Eggs in the grove. 

29. Swallow. May 17. Building in the backyard. 

June 8, building in my bedroom over a portrait. They 
have done this three years in succession, being so tame 
that they allowed disinfectant powder to be sprinkled 
about the nest whilst the bird was sitting. 



5a Whitethroat. May x6. BuiMnig m the grove. 

31. Nightingale. May 19. Building in the giove. 

June 17. eggs hard-set, in the east garden. 

32. Wryneck. May 17. Eggs hard-set, in Martin's gudea. 

33. Lesser Whitethroat. May 2a Eggs in the park. 

34. Partridge. May 23. Eggs in the grove. 

35. Pheasant heard oL May 2a Eggs lonnd in the ptn 
dose. 

36. French Partridge heard ol May 20. Eggs fdond in & 
green close. 

37. Kingfisher heard ol May 24. Eggs fcmiid in a ua^ 
hour's meadow. 

38. Cuckoo's ^g found. May 20, in hedge-cpanow's nest is tie 
park. 

39. Yellow-hanuner. May 32. Eggs in the S^Mat I Hil 
Road. 

4a Lark. May 34. Eggs in the meadow. 

41. Bullfinch. May 37. Eggs in the grove. 

Bullfinches have largely disbudded the goosebanry borin 
this year 1904, but it was in qnest of tke lanrs te- 
boured there. They benefit the trees in the kmg 
run. — J. .\. O. 

42. Turtle-dove. May 27. Eggs in the grove. 

43. Great tit, or Ox-eye. May 27. Yoong <»&es in the fatm- 
yard. 

44. Flycatchers. May 3i. Building oatside the dining^ooH. 

Flycatchers preserve the vegetables and fruit by devov- 
ing myriads of insects. A single pair, it has ben 
reckoned after the closest observation, feed thdr 
young 537 times a day. — J. A. O. 

45. Mead3w-pipit— Ling-bird. May ay. Eggs in Ike dkak 
road. 

46. Stock-dove. May 38. Eggs in the gzoive. 

47. Garden-warbler. May 39. Eggsfaard-«et.feiPsl^Gam«, 
where the dead favourite animals are ahrajrs bnried. 

48. Hawfinch. June a. Eggs at the Lodge. 

The nest was smothered in hawthorn UoosonL 

49. Martin. June 2. Building at the Farm. 

50. Sand-martin. June 2. Building abont a nei^^iboiiaf 
place. 

51. Swift. June 17. In the church-tower. 



Where Birds have certainty Nested, 6fK hme mUhmmfamd 

52. Jay. In and about the grove and lodge. 

53. Owl. About the farm-meadow. 

54. Red-backed Shrike. About the lodge. 

Believed to have Nested 

55. Greater Spotted Woodpecker. 

56. The Night-jar. 
Seebohm said that he should never be certain as to the 

of a bird's eggs unless he saw the parent sitting or rising from the 
nest. My friend showed me a curious instance of unntual odoia' 
ing in two successive clutches from a bladtbird's nest found tgr 
herself. They were as full and deep a blue as those of the htdfl^ 
sparrow, yet she saw the thrush sitting in each case. — ^J. A. 0. 



Thb lats Psopbssor WrrHSRS. — ^We have received, too tarts 
for publication in full, a copy of the letter signed by moij 
influential men who propose to estaUish a permanent woboM 
to the late Prof. Withers. The scheme oonmaodt oar Wf 
sincere sympathy. The acting secretary to the Fwaad M Ifc 
J. H. Gettins, of University Collie, ^^'^^ffg: to 
readers of School will doubtlen be fftid to 
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Professor M. E. Sadler's Visit 
to a School with a New Work* 

BxHiND the plain front of an old-fashioned house in Brunswick 
Street, Manchester, a work is going forward which has already 
inspired many teachers with new ideals, and is likely to influence 
ior good the courses of study and the methods of teaching in 
many dementary schools in different parts of England. For here 
was estaUished, neaily two years ago, the nearest English 
•counterpart to Professor Rein's famous elementary school in 
Jena. ... In more than one other school in Manchester, and 
ia many schools elsewhere, extremely interesting and valuaUe 
-work is being done in the teaching and training of bojrs and girls 
especially from about five to about twelve years of age. But 
the special task of the school in Brunswick Street is to make 
txial of these new methods of teaching under conditions which 
might without great difficulty be reproduced in a large number 
•of our public elementary sdiools in town or coontry. The chil- 
•dreo who attend it would in ordinary circumstances have gone 
to the public elementary schools in their neighbourhood. And 
«i the school is closely connected with the Women's Department 
<d the Day Training College for Teacheis at the University of 
Manchester, it is so placed as naturally to inspire a constant 
■iMiciBi'ion of teachers who are preparing themselves for work 
in jmUic elementary schools. Thus the influence of the school 
in Brunswick Street spreads far and wide. 

On entering the school one is struck at once by the home-like 
ieeiing which pervades it. It is not simply a school ; it is a home. 
And thus it recalls, to a degree rarely found elsewhere, the ideals 
of PestalozzL It is this home-like feeling which has so great an 
efisct on the children. They fed for the school an affection 
and a sense of responsibility which are no unimportant elements 
in the educational influence of the place. In the comfortable 
aorth-country kitchen at the back of the house, the children 
neatly lay out their own lunch, boil their eggs, and, in carefully 
-chosen groups, wash up the cups and saucers. They help the 
teachers to dust the school-rooms and to keep everything in 
ccder from hall to attic. It is one of the aims of the teachers who 
are in charge of the school to show by example as well as by 
I)recept, that diligent and thoughtful housekeeping is a fine art 
and worthy of all honour and imitation. The result is that the 
^lildren come to see that, whether their task lies with books or 
with dusting, thoroughness and cheerful industry and delight 
in doing everyday tasks as well as they can be done, are virtues, 
jknd that the care of a home affords scope for the exercise of 
intellectual and artistic gifts as well as for patience and smiling 
self-control. . . . 

And the school appeals to the love of beauty which is in the 
heart of nearly every child. Through the generosity of Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall (without whose liberal aid and sustained encouragement 
the school could never have come into being) the walls are radiant 
with wall-papers designed by William Morris. Over the mantel- 
piece in the Kindergarten hangs a copy in blue and white porcelain 
<d one of the beautiful medalUons of Luca della Robbia. On the 
walls are a few well-chosen pictures. Here and there an old oak 
chest or cupboard makes a welcome change from the ordinary 
sdiool furniture. In every room there are the signs of artistic 
interest and of the skilful adjustment of means to ends. All 
over the house the visitor sees the marks of personal interest and 
oi good taste. The effect on the children is admirable. It is 
to see how pcond they are of the school and how much 
* Rgproduced bypwminion. 



they appreciate the pains which have been taken in beautifying 
it. They take the utmost care of the rooms and protect the 
walls from being splashed with ink or soiled by thoughtless 
backs and fingers. This training in the enjoyment and careful 
use of beautiful things is no unimportant part of the humane 
education which the children receive. 

. . . One of the great features of the school is the skilful 
teaching of literature. The aim is to stimulate and refine the 
imagination of the children from their earliest years. Thus they 
learn to love beautiful stories and good literature. And it is a 
remarkable proof of the wisdom of the methods of teaching that 
the children learn to express themselves clearly, composedly, 
and succinctly in their own mother tongue. In every class one 
hears the children, when asked by the teacher, giving in their 
own words dear, well-expressed, and sensible summaries of 
what they have heard or read about the subject in hand. And 
the beginning of all this kindling of interest in literature and of 
this power of self-expression is centred in the careful telling of 
well-chosen fairy tales. Greek stories, tales of the Celtic wonder- 
land, and legends of chivalry are all skilfully used for this purpose. 
But pains are taken to train the power of expression through 
the hands as well as the power of expression through words. 
By being encouraged to draw or to model things or scenes which 
they have read or been told about, the children are set in the 
way of gaining greater clearness and precision of thought. 

And the aim which is kept in view throughout these successful 
efforts to train the imagination is a very practical one. It is to 
enable the children better to realise beforehand the consequences 
which would be likely to follow from any given course of action. 
Is not this faculty of looking ahead and of quickly and vividly 
forecasting probable consequences, a power which the English 
nation would find to be worth millions a year ? Those who have 
laid their finger on this point of danger and are quietly setting 
themselves to remove it, deserve all the help which they need. 
And the best way to remove the danger is by improving the 
methods of teaching in the schools. 

Miss Dodd, who is the life and soul of the school, and her 
excellent colleagues have endeavoured to accomplish three other 
purposes. They have tried to devise a course of school instruc- 
tion which is valuable in itself and will influence the future Uves 
of the pupils. They have tried to avoid mechanical methods 
in imparting instruction. And they have spared no pains to 
make the school life happy, without relaxing rightful discipline. 
There is no doubt that they have succeeded. . . . 

The school is growing fast. It now has accommodation for 
one hundred and forty children, having just been doubled in size 
by the throwing in of the adjoining house. At present there are 
over ninety children on the books. Less than half of these are 
boys. They come as young as four years of age. Most of the 
children are from the neighbourhood, but a few come from 
a greater distance. The children pay a shilling or eighteeen- 
pence a week according to their age. These school fees are 
readily paid. The attendance is good. The aimouncement of 
a holiday causes lamentations. One of the parents comically 
complains that she will have to move nearer the school, as her 
little girl insists on being brought in all weathers. 

One of the happiest features in the school is the active corporate 
life which has been engendered among the children. The " school 
meeting " is as real an institution as is the " town meeting " 
in New England. The school captain, a girl of twelve, and the 
school monitors were elected by the children themselves. The 
Games Committee was also appointed at a school meeting, 
and the liinute Book shows how seriously the proceedings are 
taken. 
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Our Leaders 



IV. John Locke 



The philosopher whose aim it was to disprove the 
current doctrine of Innate Ideas, and to show that 
the mind might be likened to a tabula rasa, on which 
such impressions only were inscribed as were received 
through the senses, was likely to attach the greatest 
possible importance to the influence of education in 
moulding our intellect and will. According to Locke, 
all ideas and primary beliefs are explicable by refer- 
ence to habits of thought, the result of early and 
repeated experiences ; and this theory, applied to 
education, made training the one essential factor in 
the development of character. The influence of 
heredity in determining certain physical and in- 
tellectual conditions he almost entirely ignored. 
" The minds of children," he tells us, " are as easily 
turned, this or that way. as water itself." 

Although Locke may have taken too little note 
of congenital tendencies in considering the great 



problem of education, it would be well if 
who are responsible for its organisation and direction 
would try to realise the full importance of his state- 
ment ; " Of all men we meet, nine parts of ten are 
what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education." 

Locke's claim to a place among our Leaders rests 
on his theory of education, which followed logically 
from his analysis of the working of the human mind ; 
on his principles of healthy physical development, 
founded on his medical experience ; and on his 
practical acquaintance with certain aspects of 
education, which he acquired as tutor for some 
years to Lord Ashley's son. The knowledge of 
educational practice so acquired was necessarily 
limited ; and although his Thoughts Concerning 
Education, published in 169J, cover the whole 
ground of intellectual, moral, and ph>'sical training, 
his work refers mainly to the up-bringing of a 
" gentleman," and has little reference to school 
teaching. Nevertheless, it was impossible for so 
profound a thinker to write on such a subject 
without giving to the world thoughts of permanent 
value, based on wide and careful observation, kdA 
hence his Essay is even now deservedly regarded 
as an educational classic. 

Locke attached equal importance to the training 
of the body and the mind. " A sound mind in a 
sound body is a short, but full description of i 
happy state in this world." Although very few 
of his prescriptions would be now accepted a» 
consistent with modem hygienic principles, it B 
noteworthy that no detail was too insignificant to 
escape his thoughtful consideration. Questions of 
diet, digestion, clothing, sleep, and exercise we 
matters to which the educator's attention should 
be directed. The conditions favourable to the 
growth and healthy development of the child lie 
regarded as of fundamental importance. To su0er 
half-fed chUdren to sit for hours in the close atmos- 
phere of a class-room, listlessly poring over lessons 
in which they have no real interest, would have been 
contrary to the most elementary of Locke's rules. 

Moral training, according to Locke, consisted 
largely in enforcing the habit of self-denial- This, 
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inobght, was the great virtue to cultivate. A 
mastery over inclination, so essential to ability 
and happiness, can be made habitual only by 
early and constant discipline. On the relation of 
parents to children, he says : " I imagine every one 
will judge it reasonable that children when little 
should look upon their parents as their lords, their 
absolute Governors " ; and again : " Fear and awe 
ought to give you the first power over their minds." 
Notwithstanding these somewhat Spartan views of 
discipline, applicable to early years, he urges that 
children should, as soon as possible, be treated as 
reasoning beings, and that higher motives for 
right conduct should be set before them. Very 
wisely, he deprecates the use of the rod, " the only 
instrument of government which tutors generally 
know " ; and his unqualified statement that 
" beating is the worst and therefore the last means 
to be used in the correction of children," was, no 
doubt, far in advance of the practice of his time. 

It is difficult to place Locke in any one of the 
schools in which educational reformers are grouped. 
In a sense, but not wholly, he belonged to the 
Realists. On the other hand, his advocacy of 
linguistic teaching — for he tells us "languages are 
the proper study of our first years " — would seem to 
place him among the Humanists. Many passages 
in his Essay prove that he belonged to that class of 
educators who attach more value to the formative 
influence of study than to the enlargement of the 
circle of ideas by instruction. With reference to 
what a tutor may hope to accomplish for his pupil, 
Locke tells us : " The studies which he sets him 
upon are but as it were the exercises of his faculties 
... to teach him application, and accustom him to 
take pains, and to give him some little taste of what 
his own industry must perfect." This is sound 
doctrine, and the advice is as valuable to the school- 
master of to-day as to the private tutor whom 
Locke had constantly in mind. 

Locke is very expUcit in his estimate of the value 
ofdassical learning. For the majority of students, 
^ven those who are to receive the training of a 
Scntleman, he considers the study of the ancient 
iges of little use, Speaking of Latin, he says : 



" I know not why any one should waste his time 
and beat his head about the Latin grammar, who 
does not intend to be a critic or make speeches and 
write despatches in it." On the other hand, he 
holds that the proper language for Englishmen to 
cultivate is English, " To speak and write better 
Latin than English may make a man be talked of ; 
but he would find it more to his purpose to express 
himself well in his own tongue," 

On methods of instruction generally, Locke is 
less suggestive than Rousseau, who may be regarded 
as to some extent his disciple. Locke has much to 
tell us on the teaching of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics ; but he had no premonition, as Rousseau had, 
of the place which science or "natural philosophy" 
was to occupy in education. He realised the 
importance of including manual work in the subjects 
which go to form a gentleman's education. In this he 
anticipated the views of Ruskin rather than those of 
modem advocates of manual training. The twofold 
value of the training was. however, clearly present 
in his mind, and he very carefully distinguishes 
between the value of the skill as got by exercise and 
the value of the exercise itself — a distinction applic- 
able to other subjects, 

JLThe necessity, on which later writers have insisted, 
of arousing children's interest in their work was ever 
present to Locke, as is evident from his statement 
that, " None of the things they are to leam should 
be made a burden to them or imposed upon them as 
a task." The most valuable of Locke's " thoughts 
on education " are those which follow directly from 
his psychology. These give to his theory a scientific 
basis, and the student who is familiar with his 
" Essay Concerning Human Understanding " will 
best appreciate their application. 



UNivBRsiry College, London. — At the aanual General Meeting 
of the College, the loUowing new Members of the Coundt were 
elected : 

Sir Edward H. Busk. WilUam Wills. A. CottereU Tupp. 

The iollowing were elected Life Governors ; 

(i) " Persons having special claims in consequence of benefits 
conferred upon or aervicea rendered to the College." Professor 
Osbert Chad wick, Professor Sir John Macdonell, Charles Hawksley, 
T. W. P. Lawrence. Miss Kosa Morison. 

(i) " Persons distinguished in public life, or for their s 
to the cause of education." Sir Francis Mowall. G.C.O. ; 
Gray, J. R. Macdonald, Felix Schuster. P, Bence Trow. 
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Educational Principles 

IV. Other Formal Steps 

By Prof. John Adams 

University of London 

Of the four formal steps, that named Presentation has 
always bulked most largely in the minds of practical 
teachers. To such an extent is this true that to the 
ordinary teacher there is but one step. His mind is so 
occupied with the idea of communicating knowledge, 
of telling the pupil something new, that all teachhig 
seems to resolve itself into this process. The reaction 
against this one-sided view has led to the ludicrous 
efiEorts of yoimg theorists to avoid anything in the form 
of direct presentation. "Telling" is by these young 
teachers regarded as in the highest degree unintelligent 
and unscientific. Everything must be eUcited from 
the pupil. The mind must be trained, and the matter 
by means of which the training is to be accomplished 
becomes of trifling importance. The correlation estab- 
lished in the Herbartian system between the steps of 
preparation and presentation gets rid of excess on both 
sides. If at first sight it appears that the Herbartians 
attach too much importance to the content of the mind, 
the stress they lay on the second step is clear proof that 
they realise the importance of the form the mental 
process takes in dealing with content. Jacotot has 
a scornful description of the ordinary teacher as a man 
who goes about the world telling people things, wringing 
his hands, and asking, " Don't you see ? don't you see ? " 
What the French methodologist means is that while the 
teacher can say certain things to the pupils, the under- 
standing of those things must be the work of the pupils 
themselves. The implication is that the teacher cannot 
help the pupil in this process, and therein lies Jacotot's 
mistake. 'Die way in which material is presented to 
the mind determines in great measure the method in 
which the mind reacts upon the material. The exist- 
ence of the science of Logic is a proof of the uniformity 
of mental action and reaction. Those wide generalisa- 
tions known as the laws of thought as thought give rise 
in the ordinary mind to an uneasy sense of combined 
commonplaceness and profundity. The cause of this 
impression is the universality of the laws. They form 
such a fimdamental part of our being that we cannot 
conceive them to be other than they are, and accordingly 
we feel that they are somewhat superfluous when we 
find them expressed in words. The important thing for 
the teacher to remember is, that whether his pupils will 
or not, their minds conform to these laws of thought. 
However badly material may be presented to the pupil, 
that material will be acted upon in strict accordance with 
the logical laws. It is true that through unskilful 
presentation it may be necessary for the pupil to re- 
arrange the matter entirely, so as to meet the demands 



of these laws, and that, from this rearrangement, i 
false conclusions may result, for which the teachei 
not the pupil is really responsible. It is quite po 
so to present four or five facts as to convey to the 
an altogether different impression from that the te 
intended. Accordingly, the method in which fad 
presented to the pupil is in itself of the highes 
portance. 

In treating of the methods of teaching any part 
subject of ^e curriculimi, it will be found that 
is always a fundamental difficulty about the poi 
which one is to begin. There is a general fedi 
favour of the inductive method of teaching now 
as compared with the deductive. But in settin 
a scheme of teaching a subject, say Latin, it will 
once seen that it is impossible to confine the m 
to pure induction. At the very beginning it w 
found that induction and deduction mutually : 
each other. The method should no doubt be 
dcminantly inductive, but in the process of present 
experience shows that deduction cannot be avoided 

The third step which really corresponds to the ga 
ising process of thought, is the stage that deals 
the " Don't you see ? " attitude. What the orf 
teacher leaves to chance, or, at any rate, to the unki 
workings of the human mind, the scientific teacher 
to accomplish by interpolating here and there sugge 
facts, the effect of which he can calculate upoo 
a certainty which is in direct proportion to his 
knowledge of the workings of the mind. A certain s 
of facts presented in a certain order, cannot but n 
in a conclusion that can be foretold by the teat 
In face of the facts supplied, and in face of the lai 
his own mind, the pupil " can none other." 

The fourth step, commonly known as ApjJical 
represents the process of returning to the concrete i 
dealing with the abstract. From facts supplied, 
pupil is led to general conclusions, and in the stag 
application he is called upon to make use of his gen 
principles. It is a kind of deduction. He has I 
led from the particular to the general, and having ' 
his generalisation for himself, is now entitled to 
that generalisation in his ordinary mental proces 
No generalisation is of any value till it has be^ woe 
for, but a generalisation that has been legitima 
gained may be fafrly used, not only without ham; 
the pupil, but with positive advantage in giving I 
greater confidence in applying the genmd to 
particular. 

Many teachers regard the formal steps with suspid 
and it must be admitted that in unskilful hands tbey 
apt to lead to mechanical work. For example, ii 
sometimes supposed that every lesson must be divi 
up into the four or five steps of the theory. As a ma 
of fact, any of the steps may be omitted if the previ 
preparation of the pupils warrants it. Further, 
steps are not Umited to the lesson as a unit. The tes 
ing unit may be a group of lessons, in which case 
steps may be divided up among the different kan 
instead of among the different parts of tl^ one iw 
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Mr. Udreav will be pleased to send to any address, post free, 
a copy of bis Edocatiohal Catalogob (71 pp ) containing 
lixu of the Homt and Sihaol Library, Stcondary EducilioH TlXI- 
huks. Handy ClaisUal Maps, Pregniiiilt Satnti Sirits, Sludtiifs 
MmuaU, Univmity Manuals. Sir Wm. SnitA'i EdMationai 
Siritt. CUus-hooks, Dictienariii, tic. ilc. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, containing specimen -pages, of new 
icbool-books can be obtained on application ; and facilities 
ire given to teachers to examine certain books with a view to 
kdopilon in class. The following is an extract from the in- 
trodtiction to Mr. Murray's Educatiomal Catalogob : 

" Id presenting this Catalogue, Mr. Mnrray is aware that 
the changes in Educational practice demand a constant re- 
vision, and a careful reinforcement of the list of books for 
■chool nsc. . . , The new books will be found to combine 
several advantages. They meet the fresh development in the 
methods of teaching without a blind or hasty imitation of any 
foreign model. Foreign example is useful in helping us to 
improve oar own habits, but it may do more harm thao good 
if it is directly copied and reproduced. Mr. Murray's new 
educational publications, while sound and modern in plan, 
will be found to be thoroughly English books, and lo be 
written with a due appreciation of what is best at home and 
abroad. Nor is the reform confined to the contents of books 
only. Though it should not be too enquisile for use, yet the 
exterior of a school-book should be attractive, and with re- 
gard to type and binding. Mr Murray has endeavoured to 
make bis publications as good as possible. Finally, the iiji- 
proved facilities in book-illustralion and map-making enable 
the pnblisberlo issue these volumes at prices that would have 
been imposable in the days of more expensive production." 
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Inoreasetl in Value if endorsed by good views. 
Eight pages of letterpress and eight page views are 
1^^ worth far more than sixteen pages o£ letterpress only. 
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bands each year. 
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By G. L. KITTREDGE, Professor of English in Harvard University, and S. L. ARNOLD, Dean of Simmoot 
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Book I. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 320 pages. Illustrated. Price ss. 
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arrangement of material, and gives abundant practice in writing letters, brief essays, telegrams and ad?ertis^ 
ments.) 

Book II. Elementary English Grammar, with Lessons in Composition. 417 pages. Price 3s. 

(Deals with the forms of discourse — narration, description, explanation (or exposition), and argument (or 
persuasion), with a special section on literary criticism.) 

' Book III. Elements of English Composition, xx+431 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 

(Takes up in a more advanced way the paragraph, sentence, and choice of words. An appendix tretfs of 
" common errors." Abundant exercises.) 

School World: "Those teachers who are fortunate enough to be allowed the use of Parts I. and II. of * The Mother ToagM*«l 
scarcely need any further persuasion to purchase Book III. We know of no better manual of composition, and that, ooostderimte 
activity of our Transatlantic contemporaries, is saying a good deal." 

Recommended by £. E. SPEIGHT, Esq., in his Article on '*The Teaching of English Literature," in School, Biarch 2904. 
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L. A. Sherman. 468 pages. 6s. 
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Stories of the Ancient Greeks 
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An Illustrated School Geography. 

By A. J. Herbertson, F.R.G.S. Eng., and A. Frye, 
First Superintendent of Schools in Cuba. Revised 
Edition^ 1904. Contains nearly 700 Illustrations and 
Diagrams, about 50 Outline and Relief Maps, and 16 
pages of fully Coloured Maps. 12 x 10 inches. Price 

JomnuU of Education : " Well worth the careful attention of all 
of geography." 



Elementary Physical Geography. 

By W. M. Davis, Professor of Geology in Haimd 
University. 401 pages. 6 Colour Charts. i6pigesof 
Maps. Illustrated. Price 5s. 6d. 

In this book physiographic facts are not simply endaiaedL bit 
are associated with their causes and cooaeqneooes. Co^teiblt 
attention is given to the Atmosphere, Mod thedistribationof Pliai% 
Animals, and Man is treated from a ph ysi o g raphic atandpoiot 

The Journal of Education ; *' It is well up-to-date, wejjinfaaid, 
and thoroughly sound in method." 
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ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION 



The real value of the " steps " theory is that it presents 
the order in which the teaching process must be con- 
ducted. A step may be omitted altogether because it is Let points A, B,C, D . . L be taken aloug a line, such that 
not necessary in the particular lesson, but in no case AB = BC = CD = DE . . = KL, then OB - OA = OC - 
is one step to be taken out of its proper turn. Prepara- OB = OD - OC , . . = OL - OK, and the distances OA, 
tion may be omitted because the lesson follows hard 0^, OC, OD ... OL are said to be in Arithmetical Pro- 
opon another that has really prepared the way. General- gression (A-P.) (Figs, i, 2, 5). 
isation may not be necessary, AppUcation may be 
deferred to a future occasion, but Generalisation must i'"'°s* ■ ="'' »- 

never precede Presentation ; Application must always 1 ^ 

depend upon a previous Generalisation. A B C I> 



Unconventional Lessons 
in Mathematics 

By E. M. Langley 

Bedford Modern School 

In the report on the mathematical portions of the 
Pass Examinations adopted by the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge last June and since widely circu- 
lated among teachers by the Vice-Chancellor occurs the 
lollowing significant remark : Under the present system 
At study of Geometry is unduly isolated from the other 
innches of Mathematics usually studied at the same time. 
Those who were present at the General Meeting of the 
Mathematical Association last month and followed the 
course of the debate on Mr, Rurasey's paper on Advanced 
School Courses of Mathematics will remember that a fairly 
general agreement seemed to exist that this undue iso- 
toiw affects the teaching not only of Geometry, in 
which possibly its influence has been most felt, but 
Ihat of other branches of Mathematics. The isolation 
of Arithmetic from Algebra has been notorious, and has 
already broken down. Algebra, Geometrical Conies, 
Analytical Geometry, Differential Calculus, &c., have 
been isolated as much as possible in the text-books 
dtt'oted to them owing to the restrictions made by 
Examiners on the methods available for the candidate's 
isein any one particular paper. Teaching in water-tight 
compartments has in fact been a consequence oi examin- 
ing in water-tight compartments. 

It was felt that this isolation of various subjects was 
one great cause of retardation in the student's progress 
'0 matters of greater importance to his mental develop- 
ment than his ability to solve artificially ingenious 
equations or to give laboured geometrical solutions of 
problems in Conic Sections which yield to a few lines 
ol analysis. In the following lessons an attempt will 
^ made to illustrate as far as possible the subjects 
they take by means of other subjects with which the 
student may be expected to have some degree of fami- 
''tfity. It is hoped in this way to introduce such y 
"Uustrations as may help to rivet attention, to arouse 
interest, and to assist in the formation of the concepts 
Wquired. 



metres long and the 

The abscissa 
o£ the 



points ( - 



AB, BC, CD . . may be gradualiotts on a ruler or dislanets 
like miles or kilometres measured and marked out along a road. 
The common value of AB, BC, CD ... is called the common 
difference oi the series OA, OB, OC, OD . . . OL. 

In (1) OA, OB, OC, OD . . are respectively 4, 5, 6, 7, 
centimetres long and the common difference is 1 centimetre. 
In (2) OA, OB, OC, OD . . are respectively 7, 5, 3. 1 centt- 
I difference is - 2 centimetres. 
, and the ordinates - 2, 3, 8. 
. ,-2),C2,3).CS.8),(8,i3). 
the graph of 5x - 3y = 1, whose co-ordinates can be 

integers form two scries in A. P., the first with 
I difference 3, the second with a common differ- 
ence 5. Generally if we take as abscissa! of points in a 
straight line the terms of an A. P., the corresponding 
ordinates will form terms of another A. P. (Fig. 3). 

In {i) und (_2),regard being paid to sign, OB = OA + AB ; 
OC = OA + 2AB ; OD = OA -H 3AB, and generally the 
nth term of the series, is OA + (n - i ) AB. 

Note that if K were a point outside the straight line, then 
the areas of the triangles KOA, KOB, KOC, KOD would 
also be in A. P. ; and that of the nth triangle would be equal 
to KOA -I- n- I KAB. 

So also, if OABCD were taken along the arc of a circle 
whose centre is K so that the arcs OA, OB, OC, OD were m 
A.P., then also the angles OKA, OKB, OKC . .. and the 
s«/<jri OKA, OKB, OKC, OKD . . .would form series in 
A.P. 

Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
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When any three quantities are in A.P., the intermediate There are certain Arittunetical rnm,iiiiwliw>i ciht 

one is called the Arithmetic mean of the other two. importance as to deserve special iUasttation. 

Thus, OB is the arithmetic mean of OA and OC, OC is (i) The progression of the nabtral numbers 

the arithmetic mean of OB and OD. 

In all such cases— i +2 + 3 + 4... + n. 

OB - OA - OC - OB Here the rule proved above gives s - - (n + i). 

' ■ ^™ ° ?^^ °S«-v *"'• *<^l<»ring diagram may hdp to illosttata ttie nai 

OB - i (OA + OC) and to fix it in the memory : 

The occurrence in geometry of three quantities in A.P. _ 

is very common, and the relationship just shown is very '' 

important. • • • • • * 

Thus, in the illustrations just given as to triangles, angles • •••••• 

and sectors, in each case OKB = J (OKA + OKC). Also ..••••••• 

in graph- work the co-ordinates (*, y) of the mid point P of ... • • • • » 

the straight line HK joining the two points H (Xj. y,) and K ....*•••• 

Ohi Vs) ^re arithmetic means of the corresponding co- • • • • 

ordinates of H and K (Fig. 4) : • • • 

«=*(", + *j) y = i(yi + yi) .'.'.'.'.'.' 

or OM = ICOA + OB) MP = i(AH + BK) 

The relation also yields an easy method for finding the Make a set of columns of asterisks as in Fig 7 having p 

flom of any number of terms m A.P. Thus (Fig. s) ; spcctively i , 2. 3, . . n asterisks in the snccesnvc cdran 

Fill up the columns by potting dots in the spaces not ahead 

'"^- ^' occupied by ast erisks till the number of marks in tic 

*- ■ ■ I . . . , column is n + I . 

ABC M HKL Then the whole number of marks = nCn + i), and thw 

T . ., ,- ^u J ■ A. I At it. ., ■ ■> .. *"* *'^* •** *^ asterisks (or of the dots) is 2- (n -f i). 

Let M be the mid pomt of AL ; then it is easily shown .n. j- ... ' m ^ ' 

that it is also the mid point of BK, CH, *c., ^^ diagram supplies the reason fcr the name triMgA 

MtiM6«r given to any number ^^^^^^ formed by summit 

■'■ SstSK'SStSS the mitural numbers ..a, 3.... ton terms. 

S t OH Sm t OM ^'^ The progression of the odd number. I + 3 + S +7 ■ 

OC + OH-OM + OM Herethenthtennisi +(n-i)3,.'.t..2n-i 

and so on. » , /,,-,. 

Hence, the sum of all the quantities OA, OB, OC . . . Hence s - - (i + an - 1) 

OH, OK, OL is the same as if each of them was equal to OM, " ^*- 

^ Fig. 8 illustrates this result ; the terms being the munlfli 

. • , sum - n. OM - - (OA + OL). of dots successively linked together by fti™ Unea. 

F«^ *■ Fia 8. 
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This result may also be illustrated thus : 

Let a set of n rectangles (shaded) be drawn side by side 
of equal breadth (here 7 millimetres) and having their heights 
and therefore their areas in A.P. (the common difierences 
are here 2 millimetres and 14 square millimetres respectively) 
as in Fig. 6. Draw a line parallel to the common base and at 
a distance above it equal to the sum of the heights of the 
first and last, and produce the sides of all to meet it. By 
this construction is formed a new set of rectangles (unshaded) 
respectively equal to the first set if we take them in reverse 

The sum of the areas of any shaded rectangle and the 
unshaded one above it is equal to that of the first (a) and 
last (1). Hence, the sum of the two sets is n (a -(- 1), and 
that of each ^ (a + 1). 



I 



This result has an important application to the HMjd 
similar plane figures. 

yiG. 9. Fra. nx 




EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PROGRESS 



Divide tbe base of any given triangle into any oamber of 
equal parts and through the points of section draw parallels 
to the other two sides. These parallels will also divide the 
other sides each into the same number ol equal parts and 
their points of intersection will lie on Unes parallel to the 
base. 

Here the successive trapezoids, cut ofi by the lines 
parallel to any one ol the sides, contain respectively 3, 5, 7 . . 
of tbe elementary triangles into which the whole figure has 
been divided, and hence the areas of the successive triangles 
cut ofi from the whole by these parallels are respectively 
J- > + 3. 1 + 3 + S. 1 + 3 + 5 



4 , 



[ times the ele- 



mentary triangle. Hence as far as commensu rabies only 
ue concerned, similar IriatigUi are as the squares of Shrir 
iorresponding sides. 

Since rectilineal figures can always be divided into 
tiuagles, the proposition is easily extended to any recti' 
lineal figures. In Fig. 10 the successive bells bounded by 
be thick lines are seen to be respectively 3, 5.7, times the 
aiea of the smallest rectilineal figure similar to the whole. 
Fig. II. 




The principle may be appUed conversely. If any set of 

""ignitudes formaseries proceedingasthe squares 1,4, 9, 16 
of the natural numbers i, 2, 3, 4, then their diljerences 
'ona a series proceeding as the odd numbers 3, 5, 7. 

Par instance, if a set of circles be described whose radii 
^re as the natural numbers I, 2, 3, then their areas are 
''Down to be as the squares 1,4, 9 of those numbers— hence 
'Iwir successive differences (in the diagram the crescent- 
sbaped figures) are as the odd numbers 3, ;, j.* 

Smiilarly in dynamics, since with uniform acceleration 
^'if spaces described are as the squares of the times, it follows 
tlut tlie spaces described in successive seconds must be as 
"if odd numbers 1, 3, 5. 

l^ig. 12 gives a geometrical illustration of a curious 
"leorem in arithmetic closely connected with Arithmetical 
f'TDgression, not only interesting in itself but enabling 
"» to sum the series i' + 2' + 3* . . . + n', viz : 

The sum of any two consecutive triangular numbers is a 

Triangular numbers having been defined as the sum to 
■^ne, two, three . . terms of the series of natural numbers 
' 1 1, 3, the above theorem asserts that all numticrs formed 

iikc— 
't-i-i. I+I + 3 + 3+I, . . t+! + 3 + 4+5+6 + S + 4 + 3 + i + i 



' A rearrangemenl of pans of Ihis figure affords a solution. 
'I'paidiDg 00 the same principle, of the old geometrical conundrum 
^ Hotlon (or Ferguson) : To iividt a givtn circle into any profosed 
^■■■br effarU which shall be tqual both in aria and prrineter. 



are squares. The arrangement of dots shows that ttwy 



arc the squares ofi + 1,1 + i + i,-.-i + i-H + i + i + i* 
We proceed to apply this to the summatian of the cubes 
of the natural numbers : 



^2 

2 4 


3 
6 
9 


4 
8 
12 


6 
10 
J5 
20 


6 
12 
18 
24 
30 


7 
14 
21 
28 
35 
42 


8 
16 
24 
32 
40 
48 
56 


9 
18 
27 
36 
45 
54 
63 
72 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


3 e 


4 8 


12 


16 


5 10 


15 20 


25 


6 12 


18 24 30 


36 


7 14 


21 28 35 42 


49 


8 16 


24 32 40 48 56 


64 


9 18 


27 36 45 64 63 72 


81 


10 20 


30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


100 



Fig. 13 represents the arrangeroent of the multiples of 
t, 2, 3,4. . . 10 as in the common mulriplication table. Here 
the sum of the numbers in the 5th j-shapcd compartment 

= 5 + 10+15+30 + 25 + 20+15 + 10 + 3 

= 5(1+2 + 3+4 + 5+4 + 3 + 2 + 

-5x5' 

= S' 
and sintilarly for the other compartments. 

Hence i' + 2' + 3' + 4" + S' + 6* + 7* + 8* + 9" 

- (1+2 + 3 + 4 + 5+6 + 7 + 8+ 9) 
X (1 + 2 + 3 + 4+5+6 + 7 + 8 + 9) 

= (^T 

and generally by the same method 

* It nay be bore noticed that this is a special cose of a theorem 

connected with scales of notaliou : 

i+ax + i'. i+ai+3i' + ax*+x<. i + ax + 3x'+4a'+3rf+ii» + x" 
are the squares of 

If wepDlx = Io weget 

lai. i»3'>. '2343i». . ■ ■ 
as the squares of 
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Hie same result is sometimes obtained thus by combining 
the results for the sum of the natural and the odd numbers 

2* = 3 + 5, 3* = 7 + 9 + ", 4' = 13 + 15 + 17 + I9,and 
so on, the formation of the series of n terms whose sum is 
n* forming a useful exercise in A.P., 

. • . i» + 2» + 3' + 4* • • • + a' 

= I + (3 + 5) + (7 + 9 + ") + (13 + 15 + 17 + 19).- 
s the sum of (i +2 + 3 . . .) terms of the series i +3 + 5 +7" 
B square of the number of terms 



The Teachers' Forum 

Salaries of Women Teachers 
and Registration 

By Susan Cunnington 

Trb temperate description and protest of Bliss Lilian Faithfull 
at the Teachers' Guild* on the subject of the salaries of assistant- 
mistresses should not be allowed to sink into forgetfulness. The 
conditions of remuneration, taken in conjunction with the actu- 
alities — and the possibilities^of the Teachers' Register, demand 
the careful attention of every one concerned. At present only 
comparatively few of the total number of teachers in Secondary 
Schools have become enrolled, or have applied to be enrolled 
on Column B, but of the number women form the greater part. 
Of these, possibly in some cases the necessary guinea has been 
paid by the Governing Body of the school, but more often it 
has come out of the miserable salary of the teacher. Naturally 
enough, considerable pressure has been brought to bear upon 
mistresses eligible for registration in the employ of proprietors 
of schools desirous of having their schools " recognised." The 
inter-action of " Registration " and " Recognition " is no longer 
the perplexing mystery it at first appeared. 

But however altruistic teachers may be it can hardly be 
expected that they should become registered merely to ensure 
a longer term of life to a school which may, or may not, be ful- 
filling some useful function. And the fact of being entered on 
Column B seems at present to involve no reasonable expectation 
of better pay — even to the extent of the guinea-fee. This is 
perhaps as it should be. The eclectic nature of the qualifying 
conditions, of course unavoidable in the novel circumstances, 
effectually precludes any assumption of superiority on the score 
of being " on the list." In future, however, the Register is to 
mean something ; otherwise all the toil and trouble of these 
years will be wasted. One of the essentials for this is that it 
shall be a Professional matter ; not the business of a Government 
Department. This has been ably stated and is of the first 
importance. Though the Profession could not initiate, it should 
be its province to keep the Register in the interests of the Pro- 
fession ; and to adjust from time to time the details of qualifica- 
tions for admission and — expulsion. As to the quaUfications 
for admission, it will be for the Registration authority to guard 
almost jealously the integrity of its seal. After the three years' 
grace, the Register should be open only to those teachers who 
can show evidence of both intellectual and technical qualifica- 
tions. Sectional Registers for Kindergarten Teachers, Teachers 
of Music, Teachers of Cookery and Domestic arts are perhaps 

^ Conference, Jan. 12, 13, 1904. 



necessary at present, but the two first-named will, it is to be 
hoped, shortly be brought into line sufficiently for some degne 
of literary culture to be required in addition to the tedaical 
expertness. Certainly any further sub-division is to be dcps* 
cated. even resisted. 

What can only be regarded as a movement of an injnmi 
tendency should be noted in the recorded p ro c4 ^rr 1in g s at tk 
recent Conference of the Head Mistresses' Association.^ Tte 
plea for a lower standard of intellectual attainment in Uadm 
for lower forms » f.tf., for children above Kindergarten and Tfub- 
tion age, can only be regarded as detrimental alike to the prograi 
of education and to the satisfactory status of the teacher. It 
is now being borne in upon us that without some degree of 
satisfaction in the latter, none can be expected in the former. 
Whatever present need, real or supposed, the above pica ii 
intended to aid in satisfying, it is certain that its lasting aad 
disastrous effect will be to form a supply of cheap tesdiea 
whose lack of higher qualifications compds them to renun 
permanently in the lower ranks of the p rofession. Moreover 
the proposal is not only economically perilous ; it is abo spints- 
ally depressing. At a time when aU known theory of edncstios 
and aU practical experience go to show that only the man or 
woman of developed faculty and enlarged capacity can satis- 
factorily undertake the task of instructing the young, it is 
astounding to find any considerable number of women holdiiig 
responsible positions advocating so reactionary a coutm. The 
proposal amounted to the plea that the Higher Certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board together with a knowledge 
of Hygiene and First Aid, suffices for teachers of Seoood aad 
Third Forms. The justification advanced, that an oidistff 
University course is " not the best preparation " for the work 
required is beside the mark. Hitherto, not one tenth, proboUy 
not one hundredth, of the teachers holding any sort of Univenitf 
degree, or its equivalent, have been trained in any inteOigeat 
method ; or even been inside a Training College. Each in tm 
and all together have had to blunder through the usual *"«f»*fcM ; 
hampered by forms of unwieldy size and often by disdplinaiy 
traditions of the poorest. Of the many schools for giib wA 
which I am acquainted, in only one was there the definite under- 
standing faithfully adhered to, that the inexperienced young 
mistress was never to teach the lower and middle forms. We 
are aU familiar with the theory that the younger children demand, 
and deserve the best teaching, but very rarely does any adniini»> 
trator put it into practice. And Governing Bodies and scaki 
of salaries quite plainly declare against paying the salary of a 
good teacher to one whose work is " only in the lower Forms." 

As to the " best " preparation for this work, we may witbost 
hesitation grant that the attitude and mental outlook of ths 
young graduate often leaves much to be desired as regards her 
recognition of the responsible nature of teaching. But any 
woman of sympathy, remembering her own callow self-sniii- 
ciencies, can make allowance for the inadequate equipment for 
this work given by academic honours. In future, however, 
some training is to be demanded of all teachers. It is to bdittit 
and cast a slur upon the best to assume that the most soitaUe 
material for training is that which was unfit for the higher in- 
tellectual discipline, or that the technical knowledge acquired 
in the one can be a substitute— after the first year or two of 
work — for the other. Considering how the course of tut 
education suffers from the narrowness bom of the want of liboal 
culture in those who teach, it is astonishing to find any seriooi 
worker in the profession pleading for a renewal of the cramped 
conditions. 

^ Cambridge, Oct 19034 
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fcce, and probably there always will be. some teachers 
want of means, of opportunity, or of power, (ail to 
icademic qualifications : at present numbers of them 
[ttainments a good deal above, though on lines difierent 
me implied in a degree. In future such women will not 
t profession; and of the rest many will undoubtedly 
to adapt themselves to circumstances and teach ably 
itably the elements of " the ordinary school subjects." 
Bence of wider knowledge and higher intellectual atlain- 
kves intact the instinct ol sympathy so essential in a 
'certainly the loss is well compensated for ; if it does 
<b11, there are many persons in quite high positions as 
jr iil'fitted for their work. Moreover, governing bodies 
rietors of schools wdl be free to employ them ; but there 
id to fit up a sub-section of the Professional Register to 
tdate a supposed demand for them. Indeed to do so 
I to perpetuate the heresy that the less well-educated, 
loped inteUigence suffices for the teaching of children 
dost receptive and responsive age. Those who have 
b with even able children who have always been taught 
I only a little in advance of Iheraselvea know Ihe " low 
^c " raontal horizon which makes it so apbill and even 
g a task to try to inspire any real love of knowledge 
Sfttion of thought. 

Dssible enough, alas 1 that even a course of University 
iy not widen in every case, but at least it compels some- 
Ke of independent work and the sight of some books 
an little annotated texl-books. When we consider. 
■ variety of the " University study " open to young 
t is apparent that there is no dead level of experience 
tment. From the highly specialised work and really 
I life of the students at Girton and Newnham, the 
it similar conditions at the women's Halls at Oxford, 
otic " London " degrees and Oxlord " Schools " at 
f College, the privately prepared London B.A. — hence- 
be known as Ihe ■' external B.A." t — to the conditions 
Irish degree, the Irish degree, and the Glasgow degree- 
ire is no uniformity either in method or aim ; and hence 
Kssible that one and all alike are represented in the 
rity course " mentioned. 

!Dpceal to substitute a Higher Certificate ol the Oxford 
iiridfe Joint Board for the intended minimum, vii., an 
ts Certificate in the Cambridge Higher Local Examina- 
th specified groups to be taken, can hardly be considered 
i I( a lower standard ol attainment than what has 
kerto specified as sufficient is really to be accepted in 
in Secondary Schools, one would far sooner have the 
■te " examination of the students in Government 
iry Training Colleges named as the test than that of 
kt Board "Higher Certificate Examination." The 
if question in the former is more thoughtful and 
'. in the English and History papers ; and more reason- 
ft means of testing intelligent grasp of the subjects in 
lie and Elementary Mathematics. The proposed 
I, Hygiene and First Aid. or its eciuivalent, are adtnira- 
t they are matters which an educated woman learns 
mrse of a few weeks of leisure evenings, and may well 
Kd in addition to reasonable intellectual attainments. 
quired during her first year, say, of service. Not but 
feels that a general knowledge of Hygiene amongst the 
B of our cheaper Secondary Schools would mean an 
g discomfort in their mental consciousness. Unsuitable 
ided rooms, ill- ventilated and draughty corners with un- 
Kats. physical exercises in over-heated and close "play- 



rooms." long intervals of silting for growing children, &c.. are all 
prevalent defects which will not be removed by the device of 
requiring a knowledge of Hygiene from the Lower School teachers. 
Granted that a temporary difficulty is got over by the ad- 
mission of this specially planned grade of mistresses — the 
difficulty of " placing " the average Sixth Form girl whose chief 
qualification for teaching is the time-honoured one ol poverty — 
what is the outlook for the future ! First, what is the outlook 
for the teacher herself ? Selected for a singularly narrow range 
of subject- teaching ; limited in conception of each subject by her 
own narrow study of it, and confined in it by her unfitness lor 
work in higher Forms, what will be her powers of assimilation, re- 
ceptivity, freshness and vigour of presentation after a few years ? 
To leach effectively the giver-out must give plenteously ; this 
is impossible unless by many avenues the mind of the giver cam 
be filled plenteously. Hardly any ways of refreshment of mind 
and spirit are open even now tu the ill-paid assistant- mistress. 
She cannot travel, she cannot enjoy social intercourse — aa 
occasional cab or pair of gloves must be spared from the cost ol 
necessary food — she cannot purchase books (beyond the books 
needed for her class- teaching), she can hardly belong to a Library 
or a Society on account of the subscription demanded. If 
moreover, she has no resources within herself beyond the capaci- 
ties of the Sixth Form girl, she is hardly Ukely to divest herself 
of the tedious and fruitless habit of dwcUing upon the various 
phases of her daily routine and the petty interests of the class- 
work. Next what is the outlook for the profession ? What ii 
the creation of a permanent class of cheap teachers to eSect ? 
Nothing less than a lasting rifl in the hoped-foi solidarity ol the 
body, and thus a constant infiuence in the impairing ol its 
effectiveness in education. 



American Letter 



By George H. Locke 

University of Chicago 

When the educationaJ tourist comes to this country 
on knowledge bent, he naturally goes to the heart of 
things educational, and visits the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, expecting that from this central point 
he will be able to survey the whole educational system 
of the country, and obtain the information that will 
enable him to write an interesting and accurate report 
of what we are doing towards the preparation of our 
girls and boys for efficient citizenship. It is perhaps 
with some surprise that he learns that this is not a 
centre of educational administration, but is an office 
of information and suggestion, a department of publicity 
and stimulation. His first feeling is doubtless that of 
disappointment, for he recognises now that there is not 
the national system of education, comprehensive, well 
defined and accurately graded, which he might call 
American. He is told that we are a community of 
States each charged with the duty of education in the 
spirit of the Ordinance of 1787, but allowed a free hand 
in the organisation and administration of this great 
trust. He is appalled by the opportunities lor diversity, 
and the word "system" as applied to education in the 
United States of America seems to him a misnomer. 
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But it reaUy is not so. The absence of a national 
system of education administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment does not mean that there is no national unity in 
the work of education in America. E pluribus unum 
is as true in the educational life of this country as in the 
political life. True, one State differs in some respects 
from another, its age, its history, its climate and its 
mode of settlement having much to do with its attitude 
towards educational problems ; but in the main it is 
simply a case of one star differing from another in 
glory. Education is the one thing in which all Americans 
believe, and public free education at that. If certain 
denominations wish to have schools in connection with 
their churches they are at perfect liberty to do so, pro- 
vided that they pay the public school tax, from which 
no person can escape. This is one of the " beliefs " 
that helps towards a national sentiment in regard to 
education. Another is that this free public education 
ought to be provided until a girl or boy is ready to enter 
college, and indeed in almost every State this free 
public provision is carried right through the college 
course. This again helps towards the unified national 
sentiment. The State s>'stems are very much alike 
in the externals, such as provision for school buildings, 
the nomenclature attached to the organisation of the 
school s>'stem, the general governing bodies and the 
course of study. True, one may have free text-books 
and another may not ; in one manual training may be 
compulsory* in towns of a certain size, while in another 
it may have hardly a foothold ; in one the State may 
ha\*e saved a large amount from the federal grant of 
land« and 1x2 able to help the municipalities, while in 
another there mav be no State fund. And so one 
might enumerate points of likeness and points of differ- 
ence until he is bewildered, and asks why things should 
be so at seeming variance. The trouble is that people 
suppose they are looking for unity, when what they really 
are seeking is uniformity. This is the more easily 
found being outward and mechanical, and there are 
some who think that when found this is the outward 
and \-isible sign of an inner spiritual unity. This position 
is open tograx^e doubt , but of this we are sure, that it is 
possible to have an inner spiritual unity without having 
a rigid outer uniformity. This imity we have in the 
United States. It has been fostered and developed 
by social intercourse, by our National Bureau of Educa- 
tion« our National Educational Association with its 
37,000 meml-ters, our State Associations of Teachers, 
our Associations of Colleges and Preparatory- Schools, 
first, of Now England; second, of the Middle States 
and Mar> land : third, of the North Central States ; 
and fourth, of the Southern States, The Association 
of Agricultural Colleges and Exix^riment Stations, and 
the Association of American Universities furnish 
additional evidence of how this " get together ** policy 
of our country is \\\>rking in education. These are the 
clearing houses for educational opinion, and the dis- 
semination of the opinion by means of the educational 
l^iess makes for the unity which ^i-e contend is |)resent 
in American education. 



Science and Industry 



By R. Hcdgcr Wallace 



It is unfortunate, we think, that most of ns divide Edncitiai 
into various categories, such as " scientific/' " iirufiwUinl," 
or " technical," and regard the studies that are supposed to l» 
apropos to one to be quite unsuitable for the rest. This trun of 
thought has, it will be found, curious results. If you study tkt 
works of Xenophon and Cssar, Homer and Virgil. Dante aad 
Shakespeare, your education is regarded as having breadth aad 
culture ; on the other hand, if you study the works of Newtfls* 
Laplace, Darwin, and other investigators, then such studis an 
supposed to lead to narrowness and specialism. The kno«l8d|i 
of a Uttle Latin, less Greek, and a microscopic amount of Hebres; 
which qualifies a man for the curacy of souls, is assumed to l» 
education ot the highest type, and far above the knoidedge a 
man has to gain before he can, for examjde, build a bridge lAadk 
will stand for generations and be of service to his fdlow men vit^ 
out imperilling their Uves. It is perhaps this sectional viev of 
education that retards progress in respect to the effective oondi- 
tion of Science and Industry in this country, for it cannot bi 
gainsaid that in the past, technical or commercial edncatioo hii 
been considered in England as being " education '* of the lonot 
grade or type. 

Without possessing the desirable educational advantages, d 
progress has been made, slowly no doubt, in r espe ct to the inter 
rdations between science and industry, and it has been bfooghC 
into force usually by the laws of demand and supply. The fiib* 
oil industry is a fair example. Before the seventeenth oeataiy 
fish oils, especially whale oito, were not unknown, but veR 
sddom used. Other substances were used for iOnniinatiQB. 
there was Uttle machinery in use requiring lufancatioB, 
and currying was done with the fat of the a«f*n«i hjDed. 
During the eighteenth century whale oil began to grow in lavon; 
and our whaling fleet began to develop, while the invention of tkt 
Argand burner in 1784 made the use of whale oil genenL At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century whale oil was used is 
the illumination of our public buildings, residences, and stnedk 
and as the use of machinery had devdoped it was the commQi 
lubricant, and was also used in currying. This general demand, 
of course, made it soon a dear conmiodity, with the result tint 
other fish oito were sought for and utilised, such as that of tin 
cod. shark, herring, pilchard, Ac. Another development mi 
the use of lard oil in summer in place of sperm oiL Meanwiukg 
attention was being paid to the vegetable oils, and with mch 
success that the refining of colza or rape-seed oil was so im* 
proved that it replaced sperm oil in the lighthouses of FruKS 
in 1832 and England in 1845. Following the decadence of 
fish oils, or rather of marine animal oito, we see the rise of veg^ 
table oito. such as that of the olive, cotton-seed, linseed, palm, and 
cocoa-nut, these in turn being to a great extent snpeneded by 
petxv)leum or mineral oils, both as an fllnminant and lubricaaL 
The fish oito are, howe\'er. >*et required to blend with minend 
oito Kir lubrication, and are still used alone in ddicate machinwy, 
in such processes as screw-cutting and in trades which reqain 
a saponinable oil. 

Though \*egetable and mineral oito have been so cxtensivdj 
utilised, fish oito are still not discarded altogether. Such oih 
can be classed into four groups. i.e.. Blubber oils. Head oil^ 
Liver oils* and Body oils, or fish oito as they are now knows 
commeraally. they being asarule extracted from membeis of tbi 
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bening family, such as the menhaden in the Umted Slates, sardine 
to France, hemng in Norway, and iwashi in Japan. The world's 
annual production of manne animal oil is estimaled to be not 
lesi than t8.ooo.ooo gallons, and ol this quantity 40 pet cent. 
are body oils, 31 per cent, head and blubber oils, and 29 per cent, 
liver oils, and of this the cod-liver oil given incases of malnutrition 
represents an annual consumption ot 30.000 barrels. The question 
of Gsh oils as compared with vegetable and mineral oils is 
mainly we believe one of price, (or if marine animal oils were in 
demand naturalists could mdicale oQ-yielding sharks, porpoiiies. 
and small cetaceans of which there is an abundant supply in the 
seas of the world and which could effectively be utilised. 

Reference was made last month in this column to the chemical 
Isdastry in Germany, and from tbelatest statistics we learn that it 
romprises over 10,000 estabhshments and over 1 50,000 workmen. 
Ihts industry depends on such raw materials as bromine, iodine, 
dloroform. phcsphorus, and sulphur. German supplies oi 
bromine and iodme come, we believe, from Chile and the sulphur 
Irom Sicily. As regards phosphorus, it may be pointed out that 
bf the Law of May 10. 1903. Cermany forbade the use oi white 
phosphorus in malch-roaking. The new composition used is a 
mixture of non-poisonous red phosphate and " chlorsaures kali," 
*hich Ignites at l6o°-i8o° Ccl,. as compared with the former 
miboa point of 50°-8o'^ Cel. : yet it can be readily struck even 
n clothing, while the tnatches of the new kind can be sold 
iiim 8-6 niaiks per 100.000 as compared with the former prices 
'i 68-60 marks. This we take to be a good illustration ol the 
ffiMtive combination of science with industry. 

With regard to common salt. Germany exports it to British 
India, Holland, and Belgium, but imports also a small quantity. 
about 80 per cent., from England, and the rest from Portugal. 
ta the manufacture of polassic salts Germany holds a world- 
BOiiopoly. and exports 50 per cent, of such manufactured products. 
IVntsh is used in Germany in soap and glass works, and nitrate 
ol potash in the manufacture of gunpowder, glass, metal factories. 
Mul lor pickling meat. The manufacture of chloride ol mag- 
tmtuo — a product in demand in cot I on- yarn weavmg — -is 
uiolher German chemical industry, and 50 per cent, of the 
podgciion 13 taken by England. One is induced to ask why 
Uus product is not produced in this country. From South 
Ainenca Germany imports about 500,000 tons of nitrate oi soda. 
^"d largely lor agricultural purposes ; so also is sulphate of 
•nunwiia, which is mostly imparled, England furnishing about 
fcpercenl. of the imports. 

Cennany, it is well known, has a large alkali or soda industry. 

Mother of the chemical industries. The annual world's pro- 

onciioa of soda is about 1,300,000 tons, and it is produced by 

'"J proces-iffl. About 63 per cent, of this quantity is made by 

IbSotvay process, which was invented about 1866. and 37 per 

Mt. by the Leblanc pcoces.s, which was devised in 1791- Eng' 

Iwid upholds the Leblanc process, and makes more than the rest 

ol the world put together of the quantity credited to it. With 

Wpecl lo the quantity credited to the Solvay process, Germany 

produces 30 per cent, and France 13 per cent., these two countries 

Iwng the leading countries for this p,-ocess. The Leblanc proces.s 

Wever is also much used in Germany as well as the Solvay. 

Caustic soda, which is indispensable for paper mills and textile 

ficlories, is made by an electrical process in the ■' Solvay " 

(act'.ries, and chlonde of lime and bleaching powder in the 

" Leblanc " factories. The Leblanc method is also used in Germany 

m the preparation of caustic soda and potash from the potassium 

chloride ol StaHsfort, and the hydroch.oric acid secured by this 

process is absolutely necessary lo the German dye-stuS industry. 

Caustic potash is further produced in Germany by electrolysis, 



and the process is the speciality of a. concern located at Grieaa- 
heim, Frankfort. The production of sulphuric acid is again 
an industry that is ol importance to all German chemical 
mdustries. so much so that in twenty years the production 
has risen from 1 13,000 tons to S46.CX10 Ions, All IbesB 
figures, we think, tell their own tale, but the list ol German 
chemical industries is not yet complete. Carbolic acid Germany 
chiefly imports, England furnishing about 80 per cent, of the sup- 
plies. Borax is imported and used in glass and porcelain, but boric 
acid and compounds are exported. Arsenic is secured in Prussia 
and Saxony, and ts a necessity in the organic dyeing industries 
and paints. The copper colours, especially Schweinfurt green, 
is made for export to Russia and Cti^na. for being a destructive 
poison its use is forbidden in Germany. The German ultra- 
marine industry, however, is not prosperous : on the other hand, 
the anihne colour industry flourishes, its raw materials, i.e., 
coal-tar and aniline oil. being obtained from England. Alizarin. 
obtained lirst in 1869 from anthracene, has rained the Continental 
madder industry. Though the producer of aniline colours, 
Germany still imports indigo, cochineal and dyewoods, but yearly 
in less qnantities than formerly. Natural indigo, through cheap 
labour and low freights, can still compete with the artificial 
product, and this and the other natural dye produce that 
formerly came vid England now comes in German ships, which 
perhape accounts for their survival. Germany has again 
a good export trade in such chemical drugs as antipyrine and 
antifebrine. representing another form of chemical industry. 
It is. however, still dependent on foreign countries for het 
tanning materials, though she has commenced the manufacture 
of tanning extracts, but chemical tanning, such as chrome tans, 
seems to be an American industry. 

To chemical science nowadays many are looking for the 
artificial preparation oi lood-stufis, but it is doubtful whether 
in this direction science will give birth to an industry. Emil 
Fischer has, no doubt, made synthetically small quantities of 
sugars of diflereut kinds, but we have not a suggestion as yet 
of the possibdily of making artificially either starch or the 
proteids. Our food products must still come from the soil, 
and science has, in the mneteenth century, assisted in its cultiva- 
tion. Agncullural chemistry was founded early in the nine- 
teenth century by Davy and Liebig. and it early took the lorm 
of the science of artificial manuring. Commencing with bone- 
dust and guano, when these became dearer it next turned to 
rock phosphates and potassiums, and now the main endeavour 
13 to supply plants artificially with nitrogen. Towards this end 
in igoo about 1,453,000 tons ot Chile saltpetre were exported 
Irum the west coast ol South America, and about 500,000 Ions 
■:l sulphate of ammonia were also u.sed, the latter being an 
ammonia by-product obtained in tlie distillation of coal and manu- 
facture of coke. When demand becomes in excess of the supply 
a new chemical industry, according to Dr. Adolph Frank, of the 
famous Chariot tenburg Institution, will arise, for he states that 
calcium carbide can be made without difficulty, that it will 
absorb nitrogen from the air, and that the product will give up 
its nitrogen to plants. 

The whole question as to the aid science, as represented by 
chemistry, can give lo agriculture is, however, at present under 
discussion. In BuUelin No, 22 of the United States Bureau of Soils, 
issued in 1903, there are statements which challenge many of our 
cherished chemical assumptions and assertions, and as the Bureau 
has a world-wide authoritative reputation, these statemettls 
cannot hghtly be set aside. We are told in this bulletin that 
(a) " the economic distribution of crops is dependent mainly 
upon the physical characters of soils " : (b) " there is no obvious 
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Telation between the chemical composition of a soil, as deter- 
mined by the methods of analysis used, and the yield of crops " ; 
{c) " there is no obvious relation between the amoant of the 
several nutritive ingredients in the soil and in the yield of 
crops " ; and (d) ** all soUs contain sufficient plant food for 
good crop yield/' and " the supply will be indefinitely main- 
tained." It was also the Chief of this Bureau who, some years 
ago, ventured to express the opinion that fertilisers act not by 
conveying nourishment to plants, but by modifying the physical 
texture of the soil. 

Passing from the exact influence of science upon industry, it is 
strange, we think, that so little use is made educationally of the 
history of our common processes of manufacture, or the evolution 
of articles familiar to aU. For instance, would not the history of 
the evolution or development of the sewing-machine, or typewriter, 
or the reaper and binder be of interest ? Needles of the present 
shape go back to prehistoric times, while the manufacture of 
stedl needles has with little change been carried on in the 
Redditch district for over two hundred years. To take some 
points in the evolution of sewing-machines, as an illus- 
tration, we find that a machine to accelerate hand- 
sewing was proposed in 1775. In 1790 the first chain-stitch or 
aingle-thread type of sewing-machine was patented by Thos. 
Saint, a London cabinet-maker, and a working machine was 
produced in 1830 by Thimonier, a St. Etienne tailor. The first 
lock-stitch machine was produced between 1832-35 by W. Hunt, 
of New York, followed by the Howe machine 1844-46, and the 
Singer machine in 1851. The first idea of a typewriter seems to 
have been mooted about 17 14. In 1829 a machine called a 
typographer was produced in America, followed by a French 
machine in 1833, and the more important succeeding machines 
seem to be Beach's in 1847-56, Francis' in 1857, Pratt's in 1866. 
Sholes and Glidden in 1868, which was put on the market by 
Remington, and Hanmiond's in 1880. The steps in the evolution 
of such machines as the typewriter and sewing-machine might 
well f<»rm a part of the History of Commerce. In London such 
teaching could be well illustrated, seeing that the South Kensing- 
ton Museum has a collection of models Ulustrative of the develop- 
ment of all tjrpes of machinery and implements. Those who 
saw in the American Court at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the 
Retrospective Exhibit of Models of Harvesting Machinery must 
have been struck with the educational value of the display. 
About one hundred models were there shown, commencing with 
the harvester used by the Gauls as told by Pliny, to the machines 
of Gladstone 1806, Salmon 1808, Smith of Deanston 181 1, Ogle 
1822, Patrick Bell 1828, and the various American machines that 
have followed since. 

We somehow seem to be lacking in our interest in that higher 
form of technical education which deals more in giving a general 
culture than in being simply apprentice-schools, or more use would 
be made of the collections we do possess at South Kensington, and 
many of the retrospective exhibits shown at the Paris Exhibition 
would have found their resting-place in this country. Of course, 
one turns to Germany when illustrations as to the work of 
technical schools are desired. Last year these German technical 
schools were attended by 14,626 students, and of this number 
2242 were foreigners, neariy 43 per cent, of them being Russians. 
In Russia itself commercial schools are being developed where 
needed, such schools being in two sections, a lower of four classes 
and an advanced of seven classes. A school of this type has been 
established, for example, at Tiflis, a point which touches the 
caravan routes to Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and India, 
and from which camel trains start for Damascus, Bagdad, and 
Arabia. This school is of interest to us for the great attention 



that is given to the subject " Materials of Commerce," lAak 
is taught with special reference to the conditioos of Caacasa. 
This subject is here taught in four parts. i,e,, agriculture, stock- 
raising, minerals, and manufactures. In this region the vegetable 
products are every known grain, vines, cotton, safiron, madder; 
trees like the oak, walnut, Ac, and fruits like apples, peaq, 
grapes. The animal products are such as horses, cattle, dMp^ 
camels, honey, silk, and fish ; and the mineral products ailni; 
iron, copper, coal, salt, manganese, and petroleum or wphtha n 
Baku, where 50 per cent, of the worid's supply of this commodity 
is raised. The manufactures of the district are in their infancy 
yet, and represented generally by carpets, so that the " Ma»»r^h 
of Commerce " are the raw natural products. Much streaa ii 
laid on this teaching, for the authorities state that, " No student 
leaves the school without acquiring a thorough knowledge of al 
the products of Caucasia and adjoining countries." 

The teaching of the " History of Conmierce " and of thi 
" Materials of Commerce " is to be found in all of the advanoed 
commercial schools on the Continent. In France there are eight 
such schools, three in Paris and one each in Lyons, BordesB]; 
Havre. Lille, and Marseilles, and besides langoages the leaduf 
subjects in them aU are chemistry and physics, history of commeica 
and materials of commerce. In Holland's three public commotU 
schools chemistry and materials of commerce are taken togeths. 
At Rotterdam six hours per week are given to it, at Amsterdaa 
three hours, and at Enschede two hours. In the three commeRtal 
schools of Norway, at Christiania, Bergen, and Bodd, the nmt 
amount of time is devoted to materials of conmierce as is gifa 
to chemistry, conmiercial geography, and history of oomment 
When we turn to Hungary, which is a happy land in respect to 
technical education, for the law enacts that wherever and wfaes- 
ever there are fifty apprentices in any community, instmctiaa is 
conmiercial subjects must be provided, we find that as mach 
time is devoted to " Materials of Commerce " as is given tondi 
subjects as ** Natural History," " History of Commeroe;'' or 
" Commercial Geography." 

Perhaps the educational interest in this country ooold te 
better directed to science and industry if we had, Ifti 
our neighbours in France, popular illustrated joonili 
which dealt with the subject. The fact that they haie \ 
journals and year books indicates, we think, a much moit 
general interest in such matters than we are in Eaglaad 
able seemingly to arouse or command. We do not have wedly 
illustrated journals like La Nature, begun in 1873, which OQ tke 
title-page is described as a " Revue des sciences et de leurs a^pHur 
tions aux arts et d Vindustrie " ; or like Science — Arts — Netmt, 
also a " revue illustrie des sciences et de leurs applicaHons, etiesmU 
industriels" which has been in existence for three 3rears. Ai to 
year books, there is V Annie scientifique et industriM, wfaic^ 
started in 1857 and is still published; also LAtmk 
industrielle, revue des progrh industries et sdenHfiques, wfaic^ 
began in 1887, and may still be published, though the last 
issue we have seen was for 1899. Year books of tfas 
type, so serviceable to all interested in commercial educatioo. 
used to be published in England ; for example, there was tho 
Arcana of Science and Art, which ran from 1826 to 1836 so far as 
we have seen, and the Year Booh of Facts in Science and AfU 
which began in 1839 and expired in 1879. We are, how- 
ever, as well off as the United States, where the Annual Rfcori 
of Science and Industry only existed from 1 871 to 1878 ; hot os 
the other hand, they have in America the various issues of the 
Scientific American, which suppUes weekly the informatioo is 
respect to science and industry which an educationalist wobU 
welcome. 
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The Examination Chaos 

By Cloudesley Brereton 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Tub exteni lo which the four canons enunciated in the preceding 
article cao be applied to the reduction of the existing chaos will be 
in the main considered under the twofold beading of Competitive 
and Non -competitive Examinations. There are. however, as will 
be pointed out in due course, certain improvements which are 
greatly to l>e desiderated in both types of examinations. 

Assuming, then, that competitive examinations must tor the 
must part remain as a means of selection, what can we do in order. 
as far as possible, to safeguard the unity of the school and prevent 
the disorganisation so eloquently described by the persons con- 
sulted by the British Association Committee ? The following 
remedies or palliatives have been suggested. In the case of the 
public school scholarships, it raight be possible to induce the 
various school authorities to copy the methods which at present 
prevail at Oxford and Cambridge of forming groups (say) of three 
or four main bodies, each of which could hold a joint examination. 
A candidate would write down in order of preference the names 
of the schools in the group to which he wished to go, and, if 
SDGcessfut. would exercise his choice as far as there was any 
choice available. This would certainly bring some relief to the 
preparatory school. The same principle of pooling and synchro- 
nising existing competitive examinations should be extended 
whenever possible (o the entrance scholarships at the university 
and to the cxatninalions lor the Government service, whether 
civil or military. 

A more drastic remedy is that proposed by one of the persons 
consulted by the fJritish Association Committee, who wrote : 

" As a more general scheme of reform il would be well to devote 
more of the college funds available for these purposes lo scholar- 
ships for undergraduates who have already begun residence, and 
(Specially to posl-graduaie fellowships and studentships for 
research. An increase of the endowments of the secondary 
schools to enable them to award more leaving scholaiships 
tenable at a university would be an efficient substitute for the 
present systeni of open entrance scholarships at the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Any such change would, however. 
require the co-ordination of the whole secondary education of the 



Another ex|3eri goes further still : 

" To prevent " (specialisation) " I would provide that colleges 
shall not award scholarships before entrance to candidates who 
are not in need of pecuniary assistance lo enable them to begin 
residence at the nmversity. I think that if every candidate had 
lo make a simple declaration of such need the knowledge that the 
competition was a limiled one would destroy the unwholesome 

The first suggestion is in every way worthy of alteotion. Once 
the co-ordination of secondary education with primary and 
aikiveraily has been carried out on a large scale throughout the 
country the local authorities will speedily discover that il the 
greater part of the various schemes they propose to adopt is not 
to remain mere waste paper, thry will have to ask the central 
authority for liberal grants toward the maintenance of secondary 
and higher education, and in this case the money that would 
otherwise go to found university entrance scholarships might 
very well l>e distributed among the local schools. The second 
proposal seems Icfls feasible, for the simple reason that many 



boys cannot aHord to go to college for six months or a year on 
the chance of getting a scholarship, even if they received a pwl 
in aid for the term or terms preceding the examination. 

Lastly, there is the sj-stem of Nomination which has Utdy 
been tried as a substitute for the entrance examination lo rlu 
navy. The official \'ersion of the experiment can only be 
described as roseate. Other accounts are not so oplinuslic. 
Still the object of the new method, which is lo keep a boy onil 
an ordinary school and prevent hit being unduly crammed U 
the tender age of twelve, is one which will commend itsdt il 
practicable, lo all educationalLsts. So far Ihe experiment u m 
recent to enable us lo pass a final verdict on it. but U it tumteil 
a success its eflect on examinations in the long run is boandto 
very great. 

Under the second heading of Curriculum, we have seen (tut 
the chief evil induced by competitive examinations is nndvetr 
premature specialisation. In the caxe of pubUc school scbolu- 
ships there is nothing lo be done, until the pubUc schools baUlj 
recognise that the preparatory school curriculum should not bt 
more or less a copy and a caricature of the public school curriculiUD, 
bat preparatory in the brat sense o( the word lor the public school 
course itself. Our best hope of reform lies in the adoption by Ibt 
two parties concerned of a curriculum approximating lo Uul o( 
Frankfort, in which the pupil in the preparatory school vnii 
receive a thorough grounding in the mot her- ton gne and in Frtub 
with an intensive year or sn's training in Latin. leaving to ll» 
public school to atari the pupil in Creek. Naturally, tbe ei- 
amination subjects for the public schools scholarship wotiU bf 
only on the subjects wtiich figured most largely in the prepar»lory 
school curriculum. In the same way the tests tor Comlj' 
Council scholars should rather be in the subjects ihey would bi 
studying in the ordinary course at school than in those ol Ibt 
secondary school which they were going to enter. It seems by tK> 
means easy to guard against undue specialisation in nnivonl) 
scholarships. One enpert would meet the danger " by insttiai 
that all scholarship candidates should pass a suitable matiicib- 
tioa examination before they were allowed lo compete for Ktulu- 
ships in special subjects." But this would probably nnlyle»il 
to theworst forms of cram. Anolhercriticof excessivespedalut- 
tion thinks that " in scholarship examinations performanuini 
special subject should be estimated only in connection *itb 
proficiency in ordinary school work. It is very easy lo d»w' 
scale of marking according to which general knowledge if) 
evidence of culture are appraised in connection with skill in ' 
special subject, e.g.. Jones : chemistry-, jo, general culture 1!°" 
7; ; Brown: chemistry. 60, genera! culture 10 = 70." Sb* ' 
view finds httle favour with another critic who says. " 1 bivt tm 
faith in lirsl forcing special isa lion by scholarship tests and tim 
attempting to redress Ihe balance by enforcing supplemenul 
subjects through subset|uent requirements. This will t"' 
aggravate the e\-il." Probably the writer has in his mind lb* 
overpressure produced in German schools by the carryini o»l 
of the theory of .illgtmtinc BildUHg. And that is eetuialy * 
danger to avoid. None the less, lo any one acquainted «tl>< 
French or German education, whether classical or other, n 
seems astounding that English, or at least an Ejiglish eatj 
should not count heavily in the examination for any scholsndiip 
more especially on Ihe humanistic side. But undue specialiMtiM 
will never be stamped out either in university or CovenuHMlil 
competitive examinations till we possess some central body, "ol 
necessarily under the thumb of Ihe Stale, which considen the 
question of examinations with reference to all bodies concetotd 
Bnt that is a large problem which is better left till when we com' 
to Ihe question of non -competitive 
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qDalities which ue of th« greatest value and have thereby 
restricted our methods of testing to very inadequate limits. 
Happily the growing importance of the direct method in modem 
languages seems to promise that oral examinations to England 
will be restored lo thdr proper place before long. 

[In the next and concluding article the question of the reform 
of pais examinations will be discussed.] 



How the Act Works 

Shropshire 

The Age of Exemption. — The by-laws made by the 
Salop Education Committee 

at school have been causing them some little trouble 
lately. In their last report, submitted to the County 
Council on the 12th inst., they state that they have 
resolved to incorporate in the by-laws the following 
clause : 

" A child between thirteen and fourteen years of age shall not 
be required 10 attend school if it can be shown to the satisfaction 
•1 the Local Authority by a District School Atteadauce Com- 
mittee that il would be unreasonable to expect such child to 
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ladies and gentlemen have rendered their uns 
services." 

Grants. — A sum not exceeding ^50 has been granted 
to Wem Grammar School for the provision of apparatus 
for instruction in physics, to enable the school to fulfil the 
requirements of the Board of Education under Scheme 
" B." Il is noted that 86 per cent, of the pupils under 
instruction have passed into the school from elemen- 
tary schools in the County. A supplementary grant 
of £145 has also been made to the Bridgnorth Urban 
District Committee. 

Endowments. — Orders as to all elementary school 

endowments have been made by a sub-Committee ; but 

certain schools — a very few — have persistently witb- 

j held information, and the sub-Committee acting on 

m^^^mP littlltm^W^ authority given them by the Committee, ordered that 

■m VHiip 1 p mil p their endowments should be paid to the rates. This 

action evidently had a salutary effect as it is mentioned 

that " on being informed of the order these schoob 

are now sending the information required, and the 

Orders are being withheld and will be considered in [ 

the light of the information received." In one case 

in which the Committee thought an endowment should 

go to the rates, and the correspondent wished to retain 

it for the buildings, the latter applied for the opinioa 



comply with by-law 5 l"). and that there are reasonable grounds ^f ^^^ g^^j ^j Education, which was given to the eftct 
which have prevented compliance with by-law 5 (t). ^ ft-M .... ... 

"All cases dealt with by the School Attendance Committee 
■nder this by-law shall be reported in detail to the Education 
Committee trum time to time lor their approval, and the grounds 
lor the exceptional action taken or for refusing to take such 
action, shall be clearly stated." 

By-law 5 (fl) provides that "a child between 12 and 
14 years of age shall not be required to attend school 
if such child has received a certificate from one of his 
Majesty's inspectors of schools that it has reached the 
sixth standard prescribed by the Code for the time being," 
and (b) that " a child between 13 and 14 years of age. 
shown, to the satisfaction of the local authority, to be 

beneficially employed shall not be required to attend irtheYr%c'^e"of"5llarierw'^'rehJMd^b7thrCom™7l«" 
school, if such child has obtamed a cerUhcate that it ^j,„ ^^j ^^^ j^j^^ the time opportune. The questitn 
has made 350 attendances after 5 years of^ a^e^ in^not ^j ^^^^^ appointments has also been considered with ibe 

'""'" result that all such appointments will be broken op 



that it was not applicable to either purpose and t 
it would be necessary to apply for a scheme. The scbeme 
Drdingly applied for, and in this connection 
the sub-Committee remark that so far as they are 
aware, it is the only case in which an order made by 
them was not acquiesced in. 

Teachers' Salaries. — Appointments of teachen to 
various Council schools have been made, and applications 
for increase of salaries received. In fifteen casts 
advances in salaries of "additional (female) teachtfs" 
employed under Act 68 were granted and eleven **K 
postponed. A memorial, signed by forty-nine hod 
teachers in Grade I. schools asking for an alteralioo 
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more than two schools during each year for five ye 
whether consecutive or not." A Board of Guardians 
in the county e.\pressed very great indignation at this 
by-law and wrote that " to raise the standard for 
exemption to the sixth would conduce to immorahty." 
But the Committee have survived the criticism, the 
only alteration to the by-laws being the one noted 
above. 

Work Appreciated. — A resolution has been passed 
by the Committee to the effect that it " desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the valuable assistance 
and loyal co-operation which it has received from school 
managers, and particulariy from correspondents in its 
work of bringing into operation and administering the 
Education Act in the County. The task has been a 
great one and the Committee gratefully acknowledges 
that its work has been made easier and its successful 
accomplishment facilitated by the spirit in which these 



and each teacher paid separate and distinct salaries, 

A Holiday Course. — A sub-Committee was appointed 
to consider the advisability of allocating a sum of money 
for the puqjose of helping teachers to attend holiday 
courses. They drew up the following recommendations, 
which have been adopted : 

" That a sum of ^51 be offered in Grants in aid of travdliai 
expenses to secondary and elementary school teachers. 10 Mf 
them to attend, either one of the foreign courses recognised li; 
the Board ol Education, or the Cambridge University SnauM 
meeting at Exeter. 

" That such sum of l$t be allotted as tollona : 

"(i) Foreign courses (secondary school teachers onlyjthw 
grants of £10 ija. 

" {2 ) Exeter Meeting, six grants of H 101. . . i»l. 

" That teachen be 
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be considered <w its merits by a sub-CommittM who shall select 
the scholarship holders uid approve of the Kiuise deaired and 
the centre choseti. 

" Ttiat grants be paid in advance on the sole condilion that 
tbo teacher or teachers in receipt of grants shall send in a short 
cqtort on the course taken. 

" Teachers applying for a loreign course most posses? a 
kBon-ledge ot either French or German. 

'■ That itt the event ol the adoption of this report by the 
Comroillee, the Secretary be iosinicted to issue the necessary 
idvertisemenis. and that a small Sub-Committee be appointed 
la consider any applications received." 

Miscellaneous. — The Earl of Meath's proposal as to 
the observances of Empire Day in schools in the County 
has been relerred to the Chairman and another member 
of the Committee for consideration. 

Veterinary lectures which have been delivered at 
Onibury have yielded such excellent results that an 
additional course of six lectures has been granted to 
the district. 

It has been decided that the proportion of the total 
cost of fuel and light to be charged to the managers for 
use on Sundays only should be one-seventh of the whole, 
but that if the schools are used for any purpose outside 
the Education Act, 1902, on one evening a week in 
addition to Sundays, the charge should be one-sixth 
of the whole. 

A letter was received from the correspondent of a 
voltmtary school pointing out that his Majesty's Inspec- 
tor had lately visited a school and that he drew attention 
to the fact that the children were not instructed in 
drill ; and in consequence of this the managers desired 
the authority to appwjint a drill instructor. The Com- 
mittee, however, decided to inform the managers " that 
the head teacher is appointed to teach all necessary 
subjects and therefore the Committee cannot provide 
an outside teacher." 

Lincolnshire (Lindsey) 

Management. — A scheme of payments to correspond- 
ents is to be prepared by a sub -Commit tee. and presented 
to the next meeting of the Lincolnshire (Lindsey) 
Education Committee ; but in the meantime it is noted 
in the Committee's last rej.x)rt that a resolution has 
been passed approving a small annual fee " as reasonable 
remuneration " for correspondents and managers of 
council schools. A draft form for managers' estimates 
of financial requirements for next year has been approved. 

Buildings and Accommodation. — A public elementary 
voluntary school at Croft Marsh will be taken over by 
the County Education Authority so soon as the formali- 
ties required by the Education Act have been completed ; 
an Inspector has been instructed to report as to a 
request for the provision of an infant school at Friskney : 
and a lack of school accommodation at Torksey has 
been removed by excluding from a school children now 
attending from outside the civil parish. A decision of 
the managerg^of a council school only to allow the use 
of the school-rooms for concerts or public meetings on 



Friday evenings has been negatived by the Committee, 
who have directed that the use of the rooms may be 
granted on " any evening in the week at a reasonable 
fee to responsible persons who will undertake to leave 
the rooms in prof>er condition." 

Repairs lo Teachers' Dwelling- Houses. — The question 
of the hability for rates and tenants' repaire of teachers' 
dwelling-houses has been considered by the Committee, 
who have resolved that they must, as a rule, be deemed 
to be the tenants of such houses, and subject, therefore, 
to'the ordinary liabilities of an occupying tenant and 
that^the rates and tenants' repairs of teachers' dwelling- 
houses must therefore be borne by the Coimcil except in 
cases where the teacher, as part of the terms of his or 
her engagement, has undertaken to defray the rates and 
costs of repairs, or where the liability to carry out all 
repairs rests with the landlord under special agreement. 

School Attendance. — The County has been divided 
up into School Attendance Districts, with an officer to 
each district, and the secretary has been directed to 
prepare a set of regulations for their guidance. No 
more grants for prizes in elementary schools are to be 
allowed, but a scheme is being prepared for awarding 
medals for regular attendance. 

Miscellaneous. — Sample desks and other articles of 
school furniture have been purchased from well-known 
firms with a view to selecting the most suitable pattern, 

A return is to be obtained from manageis of the 
numbers of different kinds of reading books in use In 
their schools. 



Reviews 
Educational Methods* 

" As to (he oalure of edocalion and the proper method of impart- 
ing it. at present there is a practical discussion on these points : 
people do not agree apon the subjecis which the young should 
learn . . . and it is uncertain whether education should be 
directed rather to the cultivation of the intellect or the moral 
discipline of the soul. The question is complicated, loo, if we 
look at the education of our own day. Nobody knows whelber 
the young should be trained in such studies as are useful as 
a means o( livelihood, or in such as tend to the promotion ol 
virtue, or in the higher studies." So Aristotle wrote more than 
two thousand years ago, and we are as far from agreement as 
in his day. la there any science of education ? Are there 
certain propositions of pedagogy which have universal validity 
and is the development of a child's mind subject to certain 
immalable laws which invariably operate in the same wav 
under given conditions ? Or must education always remain an 

* EducatioH as Adjiutttunt : Educational Theory vieaiid iti 
the Lighl of Contempotary Thought. By M. V. O'Sbea, Professor 
of the Science and An of Education ia the University of Wis- 
consin, xiv + 317 pp. (Longmans, Green & Co. 190]. 6s,) 

Publie Schools and Public Opinion: an Apology for Certain 
Metkodi in Bnglisli Education. By T. Pellatt. xiv -|- ij6 pp. 
(L.ongmaua, Green A Co. 1904. is. 6d. nett.) 
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art. success id which ultimately depends npoii knowledge of 
eadi papa's capacity and idiosyncrasies ? 

These ever-rfcnrring qnestioos are again raised in the books 
under notice. Both writers diynss them bat from widdy dif- 
ferent standpoints. Prolcssor O'Shea, in his demand for more 
scientific methods of instruction, somewhat unduly prejs e s the 
daim of education to be regarded as a science. Like Sociology and 
Political Economy, it has the data of past experience upon which 
to base its generalisations, but it is not, any more than they are. 
logically a science in the only true sense in which that term may 
be used. The unknown element — the human factor — precludes 
the possibihty of anticipating uniform and inevital^e results. 
In education, especially, that factor is. as the late Mr. R. L. 
Nettleship insisted, the human mind — in Englishmen the 
English mind, in different classes of Englishmen the minds of 
those classes ; and to discuss what kinds of education are in 
themsdves the best without considering mental organisation, 
is as idle as to discuss what is the best kind of fond in the abstract 
without regard to the stomach which has to digest it. Certain 
principles of education, however, have stood the test of cen- 
turies, and by a p roces s of evolution, remain as the survival 
of the fittest. These we shall be justified in taking as the 
basis lor the systemisation of scientific and effective method. 
That there is a scientific method of teoiching some, if not aU. 
subjects, hardly admits of question : it has been dearly demon- 
strated by experimental classes in languages and mathematics, 
but that is quite distinct from treating the whole of educatioo 
as a sdenoe after the maimer of certain Herbartians. Appa- 
rently Mr. Pdlatt would not even agree to this, since he seems 
to be of opinion that each teacher must be left to discover the 
art of teaching in the course of his p ro f es s ion. No one will deny 
that there are right and wrong methods, and some preliminary 
training in right methods would add to the effidency of most 
teachers. It is oM-ious, as Mr. Pellatt remarks, that to train 
a man to teach elementary* school -bo>'S will not quahfy him for 
a mastership at Eton. Nobody ever supposed that it would. 
But the future pnbUc-school master would, without doubt, 
attain more satisfactar\* results in actual teaching if he had been 
famiharised with approved methods before entering upon his 
professional duties. In no profession except that of teaching is 
an untrained man considered qualified to practice independently. 
Mr. Pellatt himsdf is driven to suggest that there might well 
be a master of method in each school to xisit the x-arious classes, 
but he fails to realise how many mistakes might be a\xaded and 
how much more effectual progress there might be. if the serxices 
of the master of method had been prexiously ax'ailahle. 

The section which Professor 0*Shea de\x>tes to the training 
of teachers deserves careful studv. His attitude is sound, 
and much of his criticism is applicable here. His standpoint is 
that it is the function of ei1ucati<,>n not merely to equip the 
individual for adjustment to his enx-in'^nment. but to put him, 
as a member of the skx-ial organism, em rspf\'<9i with all that 
makes lor the l^ttermrnt oi the s^xnal whi>le. The teacher, 
therefore, should Ix^ imbueil with the t^Mrit and method ot the 
naturalutt in the hi);hc«t sense, and Iv fumishcvl ^ith as com- 
l^lete A knowlnlge ol humAn nature a.* can be obtain<vi. " No- 
where. ap|\trrntly." he *.»>•*. *' ha* K^nualism been mv^re exndent 
than in the traming ot the teiichers." We ^ant "less l^f a 
ik^matist an\l moiv ot a naturalist/* He <^^m)^lams ot the 
madequACv ot the traming supplies! by the jsrMt majority o< 
the three humlrrti or more Nivmal Colleges m the l*mt<\i Statw^ 
l^ev are sup|x»<\l to l>e " ex|^eiimewtal stations '* in teiaching. 
iHit they add little to the Uvly of truth and rai-rly test m any 
critical way what they have mheiiteil fn^u the (vast. Ihe>' 



bdoog rather to the gemu "shop" than to the genus "labo- 
ratory." 

Details of ap p r o p riate school curricnla are reserved lor a 
future volume. Every subject, and all parts of sabjects. intro- 
duced merdy because they " train the mind." are to be omitted : 
real, vital history, literature within the grasp of the pnpib. 
nature-etudy. music, and art ahonld find a |daoe in every wd- 
ordered scheme. The whole aim of the schod must be to 
make the pupil effUietU, and to give him a mastery over Us 
sodal. intdlectual. aesthetic. and material surroundings. "The 
educationalist." to quote Professor O'Shea. " will not pat 
subjects in the curriculum that are designed merdy to disapline 
the mind by formal exercise. He will not have pupils spend 
time over parsing or grammatical forms or col>e root or spdhng 
or anything of the sort which they will never employ in intcr- 
coune with their fdlows. or in partidpatiiig in the arcrmipliri^ 
ments of the race. He will not have them memorise, for the 
sake of disdpline. names and dates and sizes of armies and the 
like which are presented in what people have called history. 
He will ezdude everything which does not give very good pnot 
of its suitability to assist the learner in his rdations with mm 
and things, by presenting to him situations now wfaidi ke ii3 
encounter, though in a more oomplez form, in later life." With 
the principle of this Mr. Pdlatt is in substantial agreement, 
though he enters a timdy protest against over-elaboratioo of 
the peogramme. He baa already a list of one hnndred asd 
thirty-one subjects, suggested to him as suitable lor little boyi 
of eleven or twdve: "aU of these." he says, "are weatSbk 
enough in their way. and a brief might be held lor any of thflm." 
The great delect of his book is a disposition to oventate hn 
case. He is mainly oonoemed with the defence of the dimiril 
tradition of the public schools, and we are a little weary of thk 
" Battle of the Books." Prejudice is the chief obstade to the 
formation of any settled opinion about the r e sp ec ti ve nurili 
of the Andents and the Modems, and Mr. Pellatt does noting 
to restore the halancr He quite ovcdooks the Isct that mnch 
of the opposition to the dsisirsl schools is dne to the uiHBlii' 
factory character of their papHs. Univernty profeeson, bp 
less than those of agricultural and tecfamcsl institntions. eon- 
plain that the bulk of these have rardy any po we is of applicstiaBi 
they are lamentably deficient in general knowledge, their reflectivf 
faculties are whoQy undeveloped, frequently they axe unaUs to 
do the simplest sums in arithmetic, and their spelling ti oAm 
bcpdess. Untfl a superior type of pupil is lorthoomiiig, tiis 
da^sical schools wiD be open to attack ; the fanlt does not fie 
with the classics thenii r K e i but with the methods by srhitk 
they are taught. It b trae, as Mr. Pdlatt observes, that te 
best students in chemistry are said to oome in Germany from 
the classical schools, but it must be remembered that lor a 
\-ariety of social and other reasons, the Gymnasien, like onr owi 
great public schools, have better material to work upon than the 
Realschulen. and that they do ia Germany saoceed in devdopisg 
those powen of application and habits ai exact and aocoiate 
thinking which are so sadly to se^ in Kftgiind 

Both volumes should be weloomed by educationists. !¥o- 
lesKV O'Shea bases his arguments throns^iont upon ethical and 
pmholofilical gixmnds, and he supports them with a wealth d 
illostration frvirn other authorities; his BibUograpky, too. will 
be Ktund eactremdy usefuL Mr. Pdlatt writes in a simpler bot 
\-ery attracti\*e style. He conjures up a few imsginsry bogief 
at tunes for the pleasure of demolishing them, and he hss 
a carxMBS adection for the split infinitive, but these bkmisbes 
mav be forgiven. 

J. CM. 
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L Recent Classical Translations * 

to Dkan Wickbam's prose translation is iotended lor " an in- 
ereasing class of persona, who. withom first-hand knowledge of Ihe 
classical laagaages, are interested, to make the great wriiera of 
Greece and Rome something more than mere names to tbem- 
idves, aa these may preier to have Ihe exact things said by Horace 
K mther than a distant and questionable imitation of the poetical 
I ionnin which beaaidit." AsalranslationintoEnglishpiDse,taken 
I M a whole, (be Dean's veraion is excellent, and a worthy rival to 
Professor Lonsdale's admirable prose version, which is the most 
f ailhlal of all English translations of Horace, giving as it does more 
than any other " the exact things said by Horace." One of the 
many charms of the Dean's work is the Introduction, where he 
(liscosees the Life and Writings ol Horace, " whose popularity has 
been as wide as the world ol European civiUaation. yet has found a 
special home in the hearts of Ftencbmeo and Englishmen." It is 
in his rendering of the Epistles, Satires, and theArs Poelica that the 
Deaji seems to be at his best. Here he is much closer to the spirit 
and to the " exact words " of the original. On the other hand, in 
Ihe Odes he is at time* inconsistent with his own excellent 
commentary, and at times he fails in giving the English reader 
the exact mind and meaning of the poet. Take, for instance, 
the opening lines of Bk. L, Ode ii,, rendered : " Enough now of 
socm and direful hail has the Father showered apon earth." 
Hera Horace has : " lam salis lerris nitis aiqut dira grandinis 
misit PaUr." Now. in his commentary the Dean endorses 
Dilleobnrger's theory that it is in the manner of Horace that the 
qnalitying term, though put only with the latter of two 
suhatBntiTCB really qnali&es both, and yet in his translation of the 
pawage quoted he makes " dixit " to qualify only " grandims." 
Nor is Ibis all. for in the commentary he tells us that the snow 
and hail-Etorma indicated " the wrath of the gods," so well 
exprctted by Horace's dira (Dei ira), and yet in his translation 
the Dean gives us the vague and meanin^ess term " direful," as 
moat translatois do. Ihongh the word m the original is the very 
keynote ol the whole ode. Conington alone of translators saw 
^d expressed the sease of " dira " in Horace by rendsnng it 
" in vcDgeance." 

Farlhcr, in Ode v. " cui flavum teligas comam simfUx 
mindiHii," is rendered "Forwhose eyes dost thou braid those 
fiaxcn locks, so trim, so simple." And yet in the commentary 
the Dean is far more " exact " by referring flavum to the golden 
wloor of Pyrrha's hair in harmony with her name, instead of 
" lUatn," which is utterly out of place, and what is worse beseems 
tere to apply the terms. " so trim, so simple " Isimf-Un muHdiliis) 
'.u the lecDs and not to Pyrrha. " Plain in thy neatness" is 
Milton's boaottful tendering, quoted by the Dean. Again, at the 
r.^ of Ode xi. the words " fugetit invida irlai, carpe diem" 
": strangely rendered " Time the chuil will have been running. 
MkA Uutlteveof to-day." Here moat comment a tois and trans- 
l^ton take the metaphor in " carpi " as that of a fiowtr — as one of 
"w own poets has it : " Gather ye rose-buds, while ye may " — 
■'nd " invtda " they take as " envious " or " grudging," not as 
'WlijA. These are only a few out of many instances of Ihe 
• (I) Hcrttl for Emflisi Rtadi'S By E. C. -Wickbam, D.D., 
I^ean of Lincoln. (Oxford at the Clarendon Press, y. nelt.) 



I3) TjM Aniult oj Tasilui. Bks. i-vi. An English Translation 
*ith lalrodBClion. Notes and Maps, by George Gilbert Ramtay, 
M A.. LL D. Professor of Humanity al the University of Glasgow. 
llobn Murray. London. 15J, nett.) 



translator's failure in the odes of giving the " exact " meaning of 
the words of Horace. It is with real pleasure thai one turns to 
the Epistles and Satires and Ars Poetica, rendered as they are 
almost everywhere with fidelity to the original. Take, for 
example, the rendering of the bnes 335-340 in Ars Poetica, 
bcginruny, " Quidquid frircipies, &c." : " When you wish to 
instruct be brief, that men's minds may take in quickly what 
yon say. leam its lesson, and retain it faithfully. Every word 
that is unnecessary only pours over the side of the brimming 
mind. Fiction intended to please must keep as near as may 
be to real life," It is also only just to the translator to notice 
and commend the useful footnotes in Iiis translation, whictl 
explain all real difhculties and allusions in the text. 

(3) Mr. Fairfax Taylor's translation of Virgil's ^neid la ' 
presented in Spenserian stanias. In this, unhappily, he follows 
the example of Sir Richard Fansbawe, who in 1648 translated 
Bk. IV. in this metrical form, which does not suit either the form 
(jr the sense of Virgil. The present version, owing probably to 
exigencies of rhyme, adds much to and leaves out mocb of the 
original. Its cluef good qualities are its alliterations in imitation 
of the poet, though this feature is occasionally overdone, as 
" bare is every blade and bright " on page 39. Oftener than 
cot the stanzas are real poetry, and their beauty and music 
will commend themselves to the n on -classical reader. Too 
many of Virgil's epithets are scircely here rendered in Virgil's 
sense, such as " a miserable band " (at the end of Bk. II.) for 
" tnistrabite valgus " where " a pitiable crowd " seems preferable. 
and in Bk. 111,. " carulius imber," rendered "a storra-doud 
black as Heav»n." Here Virgil scarcely tells us that the dark 
blue cloud was " black as Heaven," a comparison which is any- 
thing but felicitous. Black is often applied to the world of woe, 
rather than to the world of bliss. 

As a fair example of this version, one may quote the following 
passage, in which Mr. Taylor renders Bk. IV., SJ3-;24 : 
"'Twas night on earth, nil creaiurea were ajieep; 
Midway Ihe stars moved tilml Ihiough l/u iftirr; 
Husbed were the (orrsi and Ihe angry deep. 
And hashed was every field, and /or and Hiar 
Reigned jlillnets and Ihe night ifread lalm and eUmr. 
The Rocks, ibe birds with painted plumage gay. 
That hauni the copse or dwell io brake and luere. 
Or skim [he liquid lakes— all s1«ni lay, 
LafI in otlivion nrxrf, forgetful of the day,' 
Here it may be noted that the words in italics represent 
nothing in the original. Again. " were asleep " is a very prosaic 
and inadequate rendering of " piacidutn catpebant soporem." 
[were reaping the rostfulness of sleep) which might Ije rendered 
with a reminiscence of Wordsworth's " fields of sleep." Nor is 
" ohlila laboTum " rightly rendered by " forgetful of the day." 
nor " all silent lay " a correct version of " somno postia sut 
nocle sitinti " (laid ID sleep beneath the silent night). If few 
versions of Virgil have so many beanliful renderings, few have 
yet so many inadequate and erroneous rendenngs as the present. 
This may well be accounted for by the pathetic fact that Ihe 
accomplished translator passed away before he finally revised 
his work. One of the most frequent charms of his version wiU 
be found in the rendering of Virgil's similes, as in the following 
version of Bk. II. 416, beginning " Advttsi ruflo, Ac," : 
" So when Ihe tempest bursting w>k« the war, 
T^e jostlintr winds in conlliel rave and roar 

The lashed woods howl, and with bii tiideni hoar 
Ncieus ID fooDi upbeates the waiery floor." 

(3) ProfessorRamsay's translation of the early books of TMt'Iiu 
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Antuds is one of reaarkable merit, and well fills a gap left vacant 
by Messrs. Chnrch and Brodrobb, whose version of the Hutori§$ of 
Tadtas, and the minor works, were received with wdl-deserved 
praise. The value of the present volume is enhanced by the fact 
that it is something far more than a faithful version of the great 
btstorian's greatest work. It is a full and valuable running 
•commentary, on the highest historical questions i»'esented. not 
only on the character and government of the emperors Augustus 
and Tiberius, but on the singular qualities and gifts of Tacitus 
as an historian. 

The translator's aim is best given in tus own words. " I have 
attempted," he writes. " in ttus volume an ambitious, many will 
think a hopdess task : to give a version of the first six books 
of the Annals which shall be close and faithful to the original, 
and yet shall not read as a translation ; which shall satisfy the 
strict demands of modem scholarship, and yet give to the English 
reader some idea of the power, the dignity, the greatness, of the 
great historian of Rome." It is almost needless to say that the 
present version amply carries out the proposed object of the 
translator. In dignity, power of compression, and in literary 
form no English translator of Tacitus so faithfully reflects the 
literary form of the historian, and no foreign version surpasses it, 
as far as we know. The difficulties of adequately translating 
Tacitus are immense. The translators of the Latin nations, 
such as France and Italy, have a special advantage over English 
translators, in that their language is more akin to the language 
of Tacitus, and the transition from one to the other more easy. 
Again, like Virgil, whom he imitates more than]any other author, 
Tacitus is extremely brief, and pregnant in his phraseology, 
he often uses the same word in various senses, which are like 
diamonds, not significant in their setting, but in the variety of 
their facets. Take, for example, such words as ambiHo, mores, 
civitas. As a fair sample of the professor's version one may 
point to the beginning of chapter lo of Bk. I., in which Tacitus 
unmasks the wily character of Augustus, " The pleas of filial 
duty and political necessity being but pretexts, it was lust of 
power which tempted Augustus to attract the veterans by 
bribes to collect an army while he was stiU a stripling and 
without office, to tamper with the troops of the consul, and 
to afiect sympathy with the Pompeian party." The whole 
chapter, as here rendered, needs only to be compared, or rather 
contrasted with other translations to appreciate its superiority. 
We venture, however, to render " fas sit " not by " it were right " 
but by " it were in accordance with the wiU of the gods" or " di- 
vine law " as distinct from human law, as more literal and more 
suitable to the context. Further, " imagine pads" here rendered 
" a pretence of peace" might be rendered by " the semblance of 
peace," as Tacitus uses Mentus for " pretence." It is a 
commonplace of criticism to describe Tacitus as merely an 
" epigrammatic historian." On this point Professor Ramsay 
here observes that " Tacitus is not all epigram ; and students 
of Tacitus have, as a rule, made too much of the gems and too 
little of the setting. His more brilliant sayings no doubt stand 
out conspicuously as condensed summaries of the observations 
of an experienced man of the world. But many men have been 
great in epigram who were great in nothing dse, and who could 
never have produced a work of sustained dignity and power 
like the Annals. The greatest merit of Tacitus is the uniformly 
high level of writing which he maintains throughout. His style 
never droops ; he is never trivial, commonplace, or dull. There 
is scarcely one dull sentence, one lifeless phrase, in all his works." 
In conclusion, one must congratulate the professor on the ex- 
cellence of his work ; and thank him for so valuable a con- 
tribution to classical literature. THLL. 



Primary School Readers * 

In glancing over the list of recently published readeis lor efe- 
meatary schools it is often difficult to nadentaad on what 
principle they have been selected and edited. Their name ii 
legion, yet out of the vast number that yearly flood the market 
but very few appear to fulfil the conditions of the ideal reader. 
And periiaps one of the reasons why so few are satisfaciocy is 
that schoolmasters and editors alike do not appear to have mMle 
up their minds as to the nature and object of an elementaiy 
reader. Is the primary object of such ^ reader to give informa- 
tion, or is it to arouse a love of reading ? Judging from the very 
large number of readers which contain instructive matter of ^ 
kinds, expressed often in the most commonplace and jonmalistk 
style of writing, it would appear as if style and literary ffijpiiwiiuii 
were entirdy subordinate to facts. If this really is the view 
taken by the authorities, the reading lesson loses much of its value 
and an opportunity is thrown away of influencing young minds to 
appreciate good literature which is greater perhaps than that 
provided by any other school subject. About two hours a week 
are devoted to reading in the Board Schools, and what might not 
a competent teacher do in this time to instil in his pupils a love; 
if not of the very highest literature— for that maybe is reserved 
to the sdect few — yet of sterling, manly books which wiU far e?cr 
render the Penny Dreadful type of story nauseous to him as it is 
to his better educated brothers ? Why attempt to teach the 
fads of history, geography, and commerce through the mediom 
of a reading lesson unless we can get these facts clothed in the 
language of a great' writer ? Let Macaulay or Fronde or Ktngriey 
tell the history, or Hakluyt or Defoe or BCarco Polo disconns on 
geography, but do not let the attention of fifty children for a 
couple of hours a week be directed towards indifferent styles sad 
such bald statements as " to every earnest, diligent child there 
are many opportunities to go from the elementary sdiool to a 
secondary school. By the aid of ' scholarships ' clever duUnn 
may even proceed to one of the universities, and so become fitted 
for the highest positions in the country." With all the wealth 
of our noble literature to choose from, it seems a thousand pities 
that our children of the Empire should be wasting their time over 
such sorry stuff as this when the wonders of the Greek world of 
myth, the stories of Chaucer and of Spenser, history — if we waat 
history — as told by Shakespeare and his peers lie hidden fron 
their sight. 

Of the various readers lying before us some are wdl suited to 
inspire the elementary scholar with a love of good and wfaoleaosM 
literature, those published by Messrs. Routledge and CasseU de- 
serving a specially warm word of recommendation. The Liti^tle 
Story Readers and the Ludgate Standard Author Readers, which in- 
clude stories from Andersen and Grimm, Hawthorne's Greeh Talis, 
Feats on the Fiord, Our Village, Don Quixote, and other daasicSk 
are admirable in every respect. It is pleasant to find among the 
list the tales of Maria Edgeworth and Lord Braboume, tHiicfa are 
likely to be just as popular now as they were when they fiot 
appeared. The choice of The Boy Cavaliers, always such a 
favourite with the young of both sexes, is to be commended, . 

* Treasure Island (CasseU) ; Robinson Crusoe (CasseD) ; 
Illustrated Continental Geography Readers, Asia and Ameriee 
(Blackie) ; Historical Series for Schools (Longmans) ; Jumor 
County Reader (Macmillan) ; Rasselas (Gibson. Glasgow) ; 
Pitman's Commercial Reader, Pitman's King Edward History 
Reader: The Boy Cavaliers, Stories of Ancient Greece, Fiu 
Little Pigs, The Story of a Wolf, Don Quixote (RonUedge). 
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PLAUTl COMOEDIAE. Tom. I. By W. M. Lindsay. 

P«per covers, 3s. ; bmp doth. 5s. 6d. (Oxford Classical TexU). 
HORACE. Vol. II. The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte 

Poeiica, With a Commenlary by E. C. W:ckb»ii, D.D. 

Crown Svo, dolh. with a Map, 6a. 
Vnilorm !□ bmding and price with the Odea. Carmen, Seculare, 
aod Bpodes. previoasly published. 

Si»ttJ IV'iT/dL— '■ Dr. Wicktiani's lalroductioDS are speciallj good, and 
IbcT an a model of cleanup and good xase. ■ ■ . From the ciEgetical 
paint o( view, allhoogb we da not agree with all he sa^i, liis ediiioa ii, on 
the wJiolf , admirable." 

QUXNTILIAN : lastituUonis Oratoriae. Libet X. A 
Revised Text. Edited, (or the Use of Colleges and Schoob. 
bj W. Pbtusoh, CM.G., LLD. Eitra tcap. Svo. doth. 
35. 6d. 

SOURCES FOR ROMAN HISTORY, B.C. 133-70. 

Collected and Arranged bj A. H. J. Grkemogii, M.A-, and 
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AESCHYLUS : Persae. With Introduction and Notes 
b; A. SiDGWiCK. M.A. Extra leap. Svo. cloth. 3%. 

AESCHYLUS: Septcm contra Thebas. With Intro- 

dacliot) asd Notes by the same Editor, Extra fcttp. Svo. 
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cqieaally thai he presents a ooninsi to Mime former editors ol Aeschylus. 

The light toncb u bis cammenlaries has had. we beliere. a widespread 

eSsGt on modem school oolei. . . . The notes are short and tirigbl. and 

aol OTOioaded with grammalicai minutiae." 

COVER. Selections from the Confessio Amanlls. Edited 

by G. C Macadlav, M.A. Extra (cap. Svo. cloth, with Fron. 

lispiece. 4a. 6d. 

Sfieei World. — " l.eaming and labour bare gone to the making cf ibis 

scholarly edition, . . . The summary of Gower's work is intanscli mlereit. 

ing, and the chiefest of his productions is analysed with much skill. Mr. 

Macaulay's discussion of Gower's Language and metre is elaborate: and 

Ibe noKs disclose wide research. The glossary and indei are very fulL 

" worthy of its place in Ibis well.knawn and 



DRYDEN : an Essay of Dramatic Poesjr. Edited, with 

Notes, by Thomas Arnold, M.A. Third Edition, revised by 

Wii^iAM T Arnold, M.A. Extra (cap. Svo, dotb, js. 6d. 

MatuktiUr Guardian.—" To secme his Eatber's work in the position it 

origiaally otjlaAned for ilself, and to fulfil what is known lo ha<re been his 

BitenlioB at ib* lime of bii deaib. Mr, W. T. .Arnold bas greatly amplified 

the original notes and wnllen many new ones of importance. ... In ils 

Dew form ihis book oui(hl long to bold iu place bs the standard sejMuale 

edition of one of ihe 1*0 or Ihtee finest achievemeais of Eogbsh critidsm." 

SHELLEY. Adonais. Edited, with Introdi 
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Notes, by WiLLtAH Michael Rosektti. Revised with the 
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By I. Earls. M.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo, lirop covers. 



COMPANION TO ENGLISH HISTORY. {Middle 

Ages.) With over 400 lUustraiions. Edited by F. P. Bae- 

HABD, M.A. Crown Bvo, dotb, 8s. 6d. net. 

/ounai of Education. — "■\\'ith this book as their companion young 

students will read English hisloty wiibenhghtenedeyes. for it describes the 

things which influenced Ibe Una and the ihoughls of the English of pMt 

days ; il throws light on mediaeval English society in times of powe ud 

war. on its religion, art, commerce, nnd mnbods of tighiing. Il b a book 

which shoatd be in every school library." 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND DOWN TO 

THE DEATH OP QUEEN VICTORIA. With Maps. 

Plans and BibUographies. Bv O, M. Edwards, R. S. Rait, 

H. W, C. Davis. G. N. Richardson. A. 1. Carlvlb. and 

W. G, POGSON Smith. Crown gvo, doth, 35, 6d. 

Gmardian,—" For lioys of fourteen and upwardi, who may lie soMOsed 

to have some idea of what history really means, the book will twiavalDable. 

The treatment of the subject, IhoDgb soeniiAc. it by no means dull, for 

the mailer Is well arranged and presented in crisp, vigorous, sehotarly 

English thai carries one along, and frequemly suggests ihe rapid siyle a 

Macaulay. Teachers will Sod it a safe guide, and pupils— judicially aided 

1 1 UK—..— t_ .U. 1 .-J , f^^ jjj^^ ^ 

icam to like it. and should 
_ . — leavtag age of Brst-grade 

JOHN BULL IN FRANCE ; or, French as it is spoken. 
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AND A QBBAT DEAL OP OTHER INTERBSTINa MATTER 
aiZTSEK PAOES, ONE FEXXT 



gives you for ONE PENNY 
everything that you could expect 
to find in the sixpenny weekly 
reviews, together with all 
"F.C.G.'s" Cartoons of the Week, 
and fiction by clever writers. 
Conducted throughout on the 
lines which have made THE 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
the most influential and the most 
successful of London penny even- 
ing newspapers. On sale every- 
where first thing Saturday morn- 
ings. 

Office*: TUDOR STREET, LONDON. E.C. 

A Brilliant Success from the First Issue 



A STRIKING SUCCESS: The "MARVEL" PIANO 



j£i6 i6s. cash, 

OB BV 

Twelve Quarterly Payments of 

£i I2S. 6d. 

[MEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOCDB I 
POST FRBB. I 




DESCRIPTION. 
A Cottage Plana or splendid Tooa u 
QDBllty. In hanOoTDe W&IduI Cm 
IroQ Frune, Full Compasa. Seim O 
taves. Chuck Aatlod, Full Trirtw 
Burr WalDut Hajf-Toii and laU 



Tbose who have bought the "MARVE:Li" are unanimous In their ppalee. 



Mr. F. T. BAVNGS, 21 Broralej Street, Stepnaj, E. 

•■Tbe 'Marvel' Piano 1 had from you lhr« ynrs back b really a 
marvel, and in louch and [one is equal lo many as double ihe price. If 

Hr. J. A. MOORE, 29 London Road, Plolstow, Essex. 

[he day I receiired il" 

Mr. J. W. BItADFOBD, 5 Codilane Road, Rotbtrban. 

" My wife, who iias [akcn her diplomas as a musician, is surpriaoil al 
Ibe mine supplied in [bii insinimeni. The lose is equal (a many sold 
a[ THREE TIMES THE PRICE, and ihe case is a splendid friece 
of (umilute. We shal! always be glad (□ recommend Ihe ' Marvel ' 



Mr. E. M. PEPPER, 18 Trafalgar Square, Scarbonngh. 

"Allow me [o express my complete satisfaction >i-i[b the inBrunau. 
which iQ eveiy way cxoeedi my ehpectniions." 

Mr T. GURNEV ANDERTON, 17 Catherine Street. Rcadlaj. 

" I am happy lo inform you thai the inslrumeni is le erery wij • 
■ Marvel.' Suiprise and delighl are shown by (hose who have had Ite 
privilege of using ii." 

Mn. E. FREE. Westbonme, Oojar Road, Brentwood. 

■■ 1 should like 10 express my unbounded satisfaction »ilh ihe (B«i» 
meat. I[ certainly is a qarref al ibe prrcc. and equal [o many laiA 
more eipaasive in.i'niMienti which I have played upon. I hafe recow- 
mended il lo sevsnil, and shall conlinitc lo da so. Ii deserves to be oMt 



The above i 



t Extracts rrom only a few of Hundreds of TestimooiaU. 

There ia no Higher Recommendation than the Delight of a Ciistatnei. 
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it a, cUsaic it ii so permeated with the right leeliog' ^ 

Eezy. that «veiy boy will be Ihe belter for roading it and will 

read more of a similar kind. And that is the very best 

Mult obt^Dable from a reading lesson, and ii the teacher has 

I aacceeded m axousing this, his labour has not been in vain. 

1 theae books published by Routledge are excellently printed, 

a the cose of The Fire LitUe Pigs and Other TaUi the illustra- 

ale really charming and will cause great rejoicing in the infant 

mdards. Messrs, Cassell are responsible for Eobinson Crusoe 

lire Island, both in abndged editions ; the former 

tould be read by every boy before he leaves school, but one is 

ire whether the latter is suitable for the Board School 

lOlar. The language, appropriate though undoubtedly it is to the 

IS too colloquial for the class ol boys who hear nothing 

t this all their Uves, The language of Malory or More would 

. seem better nouiishnieiit for the mind that picks up infor- 

1 from cabmen, omuibas conductors, and the like. This 

appear somewhat superGncd and overstrained criticism, but 

as it seems more necessary that a Board School child should 

B taught by a person of great refinement than a boy belonging 

^ a better class of society, so likewise is it more important for 

□ be given beautiful language, far removed from bis every- 

ky remarks. On the other hand, Raisttai, in spite of its majestic 

^age. hardly seems suitable for school-boys, at any rate not 

hti] they have some acquaintance with English literature. The 

sublime though they are. are above the heads of lads of 

n and fourteen ; still, on the whole we think it will be far 

Mler for them to be puzzling over the sayings and doings of the 

it Abyssinia than devoting hours to a Commercial Reader. 

dch mforms one that " the comfort of the passengers is studied, 

t Ihe carnages are comfortable and convenient, the third-class 

EommodatioQ is excelled by that of no other railwav system 

inlry." Scc.or la a King Edivard Hiilory Reader, iavrhich 

^ are tuld in a chapter dealing with literature such interesting 

la that " Robert Browning and his wife Etiiabeth were both 

s poets." " we cannot forget the distinguished art critic 

a Rnskin," " among the politicians Mr. A. J. Balfour. Prime 

osier, and Mr. John Motley have figured in English literature 

B'the benefit of their readers." What is the value of these lags 

y knowledge except to make the reader superficial and to 

n his ear to the poorest style ? Longman's First Book o/ 

litiih History, by Prof. Tout, is, as one would naturally expect. 

I. good piece ol work, but as a reader it is not to be 

mended. The same remark applies to Blackie's Geography 

:. which should be used as text-books for the geography. 

'e all clearly written and well printed, but there is nothing 

■.Ihe least literary about any of them, and that atone should 

Wude them trotn the list of suitable readers. The Junior 

htnty Retuitr is a pleasant little book for quite small children. 



Animal Studies. A Text-book of Elementary Zoology for Use in 
High Schoi^s and Colleges. By David Starr Jordan, Presi- 
dent of Leiand Stanford. Jr. University, Vernon Lyman 
► Keilogg, Professor of Entomology, and Harold Heath. 
Associate Professor of Invertebrate Zoology, in Leiand Stan- 
lord. Jr. University, s ins. x 7i ins., vi + 459 pp„ 159 
lUustraliODS. (Appleton & Co.. New York and London, 
■ 903. s*- nelt.( 
In Animal Sludiei the small amount of space given to each 
particular point is made the more obvious by the division of the 
book into short paragraphs with side-headings. These number 
more thaa three buDdred and fifty, and the need for brevity is 



easily explained by Ihe fact that not only is 
classification of animals considered, but also the interesting 
subjects of their relationship to one another and to their surround- 
ings which we include under the term ecology. 

Though the scoffer might characterise the volume as consisting 1 
of snippets, it cannot be a fault ol the book that it induces a 
craving for more knowledge, and attention must be called to the 
careful way in which each paragraph is written so as to leave out I 
tittle that is ol value to the banner, and to give reasons for mucli I 
that prevails. 

It is advisable before reading the book to note what Dr. A. F, 
Nightingale, who is editing the series of Twentieth Century Tent- 1 
books, of which Anim<d Studies is one. says with regard I 
inteotion. Applying some remarks made with regard lo PlatU 
Studies, the editor states ttiat it is meant to supplement (i) the 
teacher, who must amplify and suggest at every point ; (a) the 
laboratory, which must bring the pupil lace to face with animals 
and their structure ; (3) field work, which must relate the facta 
observed in the laboratory to their actual place in Nature and 
must bring new facts to notice which can be observed nowhere 
else. 

Even fur the private student who wishes to rapidly make a 
survey ol the fascinating subject of zoology, which he will be 
called upon to study m the future, and indeed for the casual 
reader who feels the slightest desire to know something of the 
creatures with which he is surrounded, Animal Studies is most 
excellently planned. The host of important questions raised is 
a gain which the loss of many details cannot outweigh, though 
the task of commentmg upon them is made the heavier. The 
two opening chapters deal respectively with the conditions under 
which life goes on and the principles of classification. whUe the 
fifteen that follow are concerned with the various forms of animals 
w^hich live upon the earth. 

The way m which the passage of the single-celled forms into 1 
those which are more complicated is well shown by Pandorina 
and Vol vox, which are in turn compared with the six teen - 
celled stage and hollow blaslula met with in the development 
of the sponge. 

The reason why species of sponges are so hard to distinguish 
is brought out. and following upon the consideration of the 
Hydrozoa comes an explanation of their alternation of genera- 
tions — the succESsion of sedentary forms by free and rapidly | 
swimming jelly-fish. 

The worms, we notice, are considered as a group, from which, 
however. Rotifers, Gephyrea, and Neraerleans are excluded. 
The account of the threadworms gives an opportumty for dis- 
cussing the subject of spontaneous generation. Our authors 
mention but three classes of molluscs, whether from conviction 
or in the interests of brevity is not made clear. Some particularly 
good photographs illustrate the paragraphs dealing with fish, 
reptiles, and birds. One cannot help preferring those drawings 
in which a single kind of animal is represented lo those more 
fanciful ones in which a number of creatures are grouped together. 
Fig, 49 is an example ol the latter ; here, sea-mats are fionrishiog 
iu the lorcground with recent lamp-shells, while an obliging rock 
behind them displays, protruding from its substance, fossil 
examples of the latter. 

In the chapters which follow the systematic part, such questions 
as " The Life Cycle," which includes the laws ol development. 
" The Struggle for Existence." and " Adaptations " arc discussed. 
The last matter is considered in connection with (1 ) food-sccurmg, 
[i] self- protection. (3) rivalry. (4) defence of young, and (5) sur- 
roundings. Such delightful matters as animal communities and 
social ILie, together with the association of different i 
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together for their mutual benefit, are aext taken op. Parasitism 
and degeneration are dealt with, and special chapters devoted to 
protective resemblances and mimicry, the special senses, and 
instinct and reason. An interesting case is given of daborate 
instincts which have arisen in connection with feeding habits. 
A number of Calilomian woodpeckers together select a living 
oak-tree and bore a number of holes in its bark, each large enough 
to hold an acom, which they afterwards thrust into it. 

But a single tree in an area of several square miles may be 
chosen, and when their work is finished all the birds go about 
their business elsewhere. From time to time a few come back 
and with much clamorous discussion, examine the tree. When 
the right time comes all of them return, and opening the acorns 
one by one. devour apparently the substance of the nut and very 
probably also the grubs of beetles which have devdoped within. 
Year after year the same process is repeated in the same tree, 
and the specimen figured in Animmi Studies has been used, it is 
known, since 1891. The book is concluded by chapters on 
** Economic Zoology." ** Animals of the Past.'* and ** Geo- 
graphical Distribution.** which are most suggestive and useful. 
Such few illustrations as are not original are well chosen, and 
with the exception of the small criticism which we have already 
made, we have nothing but praise for them. WJil.W. 

/<H>lory. D0S€HpHv0 mmd Prm£iumi, By Bud P. Colton. A.M.. 
Professor of Natural Science in the Dlinob State Normal 
Vniversity. In two \x>lumes. 5 ins. x 7) ins. z -k- 575 pp. 
SOI figs, and x\*iii -k- S04 pp.. no figs. (Loodoo : Heath 
dt Co. igCH. 4i. 6i. and isJ) 

Vroimtior Ci4tiui*s book is meant lor sdiool-ose and more 
particularly in autumn-time. TIm work begins ncitbcr with the 
cx'tnsHlermtion of a highly specialised nummal nor yet with that 
t^ a simple onesceUed pct^tiuooa. Instead, the graaslkopper. an 
insect eomiiK^ in autumn. » first coDSulered. 

The d^K^nptive \vtume is intended lor use only after the 
ffuctical wv^k of the second part has l^een caincd out. The 
latter indudes *^ field study *' and otMr>-atianal work on li\-ing 
animab at homck The ** types ** aie compared with other more 
\>r len ne^riy related Kvme— Ky instance, after the grasshopper 
has been dealt with, a cncket and a number of representatiTe 
insects aiY studieii. 

rt\>feesor Colton sa>-s : " R<«1 ih»>>ef»w i ff cvimes throng 
SiXpeffwnce. \Muit one learns fivtm another » ru^ia f > > m. . . . 
vWe im|y\rtant part t\f the teaclMr^» wvvk » to select the best 
trpea K^r careful studr. On the KnindatK^ thus laid, much 
mK>rmatK>«i mav be built. II ooe had nexxr seen a crustaoeaa. 
he w^^uld get httle iKva rsaihng aK>«t crustaceansk But alter 
«tud>*fng a cravtbK a fairiy dear Kiea of a lobster or a crab may 
be obtauMst by rsaibng. for a K>«ndatK«i has been laid m 9cnse 
peroe|^W>n," 

Kx'tr)* m^w a«K) then in xv^ume ii. a number 01 " tof»c» kc 
re|\>rt« '* are px'tn. aiKi much 01 the wvxl tt guided by minf 
^^t ^uestion^t. v>tt»tac<^uM^ scq^^mentesi! wvcntik molhsKk and aX 
the blather amuMils ai>r dealt with beK>rr one^eAesi fcrao. and 
after th«!fee hax^ been KbcKweied. the r««uan;n^ pv^npik or branclMS 
«s they aiY terwM^) m the K>ik.. rKe«\^ aitentxw. 

l>e uumervHus ^^sfrumatK i^rM^ are pcv^pctbi- "' kevcd." 
aikt a^M (re«tU t\^ the xa^ie v>t the ^r^t xv^ume. A.*«se 04 the 
pHii^t\>(ffvV*^ ^^ aniwia)» are attractix^ but other tCnstrsncin^ 
n^^aNx^ ^"4 NixH ave mther |vv«-. 

i^wM^H i^Ke)^N }\m : :<i «w >\'*»^ *! V "t w**- '^"^n^ 



upon botanical matters, such as the appenranoe and bknaowrat 
of our trees and the features of a lew ocmimoa spring fioens. 
From the style of the writing, which is very pleasing, one uoold 
imagine that quite young children are being catend tor. and ii 
this be the case it might perhaps have been better, in then da|i 
of observational nature-etudy. if they bad been told a little ten 
and left to find out a little more. At the same time it must bt 
said that the whole intention of the book is to lead childra oit 
of doors, and in the preface they are very p roper l y addressed n 
follows : 

" Your own eyes are meant to work; and they can work far 
you mudi better than those of other people can do." 

There are a number of good half-tone illustrations of famiiiar 
trees as they ai^>ear without their leaves, takno from photogiapks 
by Mr. A. D. Zair. A large number of fignres " in line " areain 
included. The great thickness of the outlines, however, detzacti 
from the appearanee of some of these, and this delect might esaly 
have been obviated by making the original drawings larger, so 
that they could have been reduced more considerably ia the 
process of reproduction. The ho r se ch estnnt bnd nnfolding as 
page 15 and the daffodil are not very natnml, bnt the cuckoo- 
flower and the wallflower are more degant and efoctive. Alto- 
gether one is induced to look forward to the parts zulatiag to tbf 
other three 



Am ItUwodttdion io BoUmy. By ITI^Iliam Chase Stevens. PnoisBsar 
ol Botany in the Univenity ol Kansas. 5x7!^ ins. viii -f 
436 pp. 340 illustrations. (London : Heath ft Co. 1904. 
4*.«.) 

This book is intended for use in irlioois, and in snch as ooly 
devote an hour, or less, each day to laboratory work ia botsnj: 
the coarse outlined in chapters L to z. should occupy the scfaod- 
year. The bulk ol the dbap^cn is arranged on the foDoeisi 
plan: detaib are fiat given as to the pvovisian of matniii 
then foOows a series ol iustruok ms to the student for woricii 
the labora t or y , sack as soene te a thsis ol bfology in this coustiy 
are aocnstocned to hectograpk and distribute to their classes, sad 
finally the theoretical questions arising out of the matters studied 
are considere d sooseerhat fully in a ** discaasion.'* This esocflcst 
method ol supplesnenting what the student has been induced le 
Warn trosn hn own cndfuvours by su^ infoiniation as a beginv 
is practically unable to obtain in a simflar way, is one uiidi 
should coaunend itKlf to those teadicn who have not yet adopted 
it. 
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fvaiuul ilenM or of roots and l«av«e. Ibe modifications ol the 
latter sls regards their edges, their apices, «ad so forth. Floivers 
aad their parts are also treated in a aimilar way. while an cx- 
hanstire gloosaiy. runiuag into nearly thirty pages, brinifs this 
excdleot book lo a conclusioD. We would commcad to the 
DAture^lDdcDt the lUustratioos made from photographs of the 
same plants under varying conditions. 

Steond Slage Botany. By J. M. Lowsoa. M.A,. F.L.S,, late 

Ltclureratthe Uaiveisity TutorialCoUege. 4} ins. x 7103 

45a pp. 314 figs. (London: W. B. CUve. 1904. js. 6d.) 

So long as candidates can pass science examinations by repro- 

duotig upon paper so much secoDd-hand information, books will 

be wntlen to enable them to acquire the modicum necessary in 

Ihe shortest possible time. In discussing SecoiKf Slage Botany. 

Lb inteDtion must be taken into consid eta lion, and this is to 

" ^iilicipate the more general questions which are features of 

llje second-stage examination " ot the Board of Education. 

Taking the merits of such a book lo be, first, its usefulness 
for the purpose which it is called upon to perlonn. the volume in 
ijuestion seems admirably contrived. As often as possible 
lechnical terms are employed, which no doubt lessens the 
aumtieT of pages considerably, but, on the other hand, should 
loy one desirous of learning something about the interesting 
nbject of botany endeavour to do so by means of this book, 
the result would hardly be satisfactory. Moreover, it seems 
lilidy that the student who used the book would not love plants 
*s he should. The '■ t>-pea " are carefully, if briefly, considered ; 
the question of homologies cornea in for attention, and evolution 
ii not forgotten. There is one particularly excellent feature of 
the book, and this is that in many of the illustrations, which are 
fxtd and clear, the various parts of Ihe structures shown are 
libelled in full m the figure. This saves a groat deal of time and 
trouble which is usually wasted — absi.ilutely unnecessarily — by 
itadenls. whether they are working lor an examination or not. 
■iio have to find to what certain mora or leas mystic letters in 
Ibe picture refer from the midst of the description, which is not 
ilwiys beneath. 



Minor Notices 



Tlu DemoctalU Ideal in Educalion. By R. E. Hughes. 70 pp. 
(Charles and Dible. \s. nett.) 

This earnest plea lor the best in education gives a forcible 
inalysia of the true function of the school in the social organism. 
ifld eflectually disposes of not a few idola foci. Mr. Hughes 
ngbily protests against slavish imitation of foreign methods, 
lod points out the evils inseparable from any over-centralised 
lystem, but his democratic principlra cause him to exaggerate 
tile menis of American education. Had he ever witnessed a 
iliss of American children instructing and cross-examining a 
'father, he would be less enamoured of the constant eQort '" to 
'i^tei self-resource," His enthusiasm runs away with him at 
<'DMs, It is meaningles-s and rather vulgar to remark that " in 
swi 1 Stale even a pwer's son will be allowed to grow up a useful 
tuliured member of soaely." With his general conclusions, 
l^wever, most people will agree. It is not knowledge but the 
i-wtr of acquiring knowledge that is the real purpose of educa- 
lion. " Habits, not facts, are what we must acquire," 
'"i< Nta Mooemenl in Educalion : WilH Special Reference lo 
ElanenUtry Education. By Thiselton Mark. B,A,, B.Sc. 
107 pp. (Charles and Dibte. 6d. nelt.) 

Edocaliona] hterature loo often appeals solely to the pro- 
iesional and the |>edaiit : of the causes, the tendency and the 



value of particular movements, the average layman, of whom 
local authorities are mainlv composed, knows nothing, Tt is to 
assist the latter that Mr. Mark has compiled this pamphlet. He 
explains, with characteristic clearness, why such subjects a?) 
nature-study and handwork are essential elements in a well- 
ordered scheme of studies, and he oRers some extremely practical 
advice upon the traimng of teachers. Unfortunately, the 
majonty of secondary teachers deny the importance or necessity 
for any training. In Mr. Mark's and our opinion, " the most 
economical way of improving education is to train all teachers, 
and then, havmg trained them, to give them ' liberty to teach.' " 
JusUci in Education : A Word for Piact. By W. Sanday. 
D.D., LL.D.. Litt.D, 3] pp. (Longmans, Green & Co; 

Thode, whether denomi nationalists or anti-denominationalists 
in education, who wish to obtain an accurate insight into the 
Anglican position should read Dr, Sanday's vary temperate 
statement of the case. While surrendering no iota of what he 
believes to be just, he treats the subject with conspicuous fairness, 
abstaining from the slightest word which might otfend the moat 
sensitive opponent. After tracing the development of the dual 
s>-stem. he clearly explains the fundamental principles by which 
he and his friends are actuated. We are not called upon here to 
express any opinion upon the merits of the controversy : we can 
only regret that it is not always conducted in Ihe same spirit. It 
13 interesting, however, to observe that Dr. Sanday's estimate of 
the " Durham Concordat " coincides with that subsequently held 
by Durham Churchmen. 

Skorl Studies in Education in Scotland. By John Clarke. I^ecturer 
on Education in the University of Aberdeen, xv + i6g pp. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. nett.) 
South of the Tweed we have long looked with envious eyes upon 
certain aspects of Scottish education, notably its freedom from 
religious strife, or. as Mr, Clarke terms it, " the exploitation of 
education for sectarian purposes," But comparatively little is 
known in England of the actual organisation of the schools, or 
the causes which have contributed to their general excellence and 
the widespread reverence for education. The latter Mr. ClarkB 
attributes to the intense local patriotism to be found in every 
parish, where local institutions and local products are regarded 
with the greatest pride, and where it is the school which has 
enabled the town or village lad to win distinction in commerce, 
literature, or affairs. This feeling he urges as one of the reasons 
for placing primary and secondary education under common 
management. Alter an interesting historical survey, he puts 
forward his views on the constitution of the new local education 
authority with extreme modesty. Much, he considers, may be 
learnt from the Act of 1901, but directly elected, popular 
authorities arc, in bis opinion, a sine qud non. "The essenct 
of Ihe English system," he says. '" is nomination — of outs, 
representation." There is some truth in this, but. until sectarian 
bitterness ha^ died, the ad hoc principle here would entail more 
evils than it would cure. His remarks upon the relationship of 
primary' to secondary education, and on the proper age of 
transition from one school to another, are of universal appUca- 
tion, and merit carelul attention. It is curious, as he points out, 
that the demand for secondary educalion is greatest where Ibe 
facilities for it are least. This appears to be invariably the case 
throughout Scotland, and the proportion of pupils from the 
scattered rural districts, who seek higher education, is far beyond 
what it is from the densely populated urban districts. The 
phenomenon is easy of explanation, as Hr. Clarke shows, but it 
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EUmentary French ComposUian. By Jules Lazare. B.-^^ 
viii + 134 pp. (London and Paris : Hachette Sc Co. if. 6d,) 

Under the title of practical rules, forty-two pages of this 
book have been devoted to the inculcation of much valuable 
information concerning the structure of French sentences. In 
these pages a large number of rules and examples have been 
given to show the different arrangement, such as the suppression 
of words, and the many other changes which take place in cases 
where the French syntax does not correspond with our own, when 
a sentence is translated from English into French. This part 
of the book will be a particularly serviceable aid in the acquisition 
of the power to write French accurately. The materials for 
translation which follow have been selected from good sources, 
and figures, inserted in the text, refer the student to the gram- 
matical rule which bears upcm that part of the subject matter. 
Further assistance is given by analytical notes and by a voca- 
bulary. 

Primary French Course. By Otto Siepmann. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. First term : vi + $2 pp. is. 6d. First 
year : xvi + 243 pp. 2s. 6d, Both new editions. (London : 
Macmillan A Co.) 

Hitherto when we have encountered H. M. Brock's very clever 
drawings it has been in books of fairy tales, edited by Andrew 
Lang, who has hastened, in his preface, to disclaim any desire 
to instruct anybody. Although we do not know what Andrew 
Lang will say to his former artist, we are glad to see the illustrator 
of fairy tales assisting in the production of lesson books, because 
we have a theory that there is an attractive way of imparting 
every kind of useful knowledge if people will take the trouble 
to find it ; and have not the school books been too long under 
the control of the Boors and the Philistines ? In his theories. 
Otto Siepmann occupies a middle position between the gram- 
marians and those who advocate the learning of a foreign language 
by the ear alone ; and he endeavours to produce satislbctory 
results not only in the use of the spoken language, but also 
in making the modem languages instruments of a mental train- 
ing and culture comparable with that imparted by a complete 
course of classical training. The lessons associated with Mr. 
Brock's deft sketches of closely observed French life are par- 
ticnlariy pleasing. The author has also published a preliminary 
course, in which the French is printed in phonetic symbols. 
To us this looks like a further complication, but the author 
assures us in the preface that the phonetic alphabet facilitates 
the learning of a good pronunciation, and does not in any way 
impede the learning of the ordinary spelling afterwards. Mr. 
Brock's illustrations are used also in this book. 

BeU's French Course. By R. P. Atherton, M.A. With illus- 
trations. Part I. : viii + 147 pp. 15. 6d. Part II. : 
viii + 187 pp. 15. 6d. (London : George Bell Sc Sons.) 

In tasteful binding, and admirably printed on good paper, 
these two volumes are additional evidence of the desire which 
has become manifest during the last ten years, to render the 
teaching of foreign languages more rational than when teachers 
of French were so much concerned about the pencil-case of 
the gardener's aunt. The compiler declares himself to be a 
*' Moderate." He says that " the old method of modem lan- 
guage-teaching undoubtedly lost much by its refusal to attach 
any importance to the spoken language. The new method as it 
is practised in Germany also loses much, as recent results there 
tend to prove, by its refusal to admit the claims of translation 
from the mother into the foreign tongue. The teaching of a 
Modem language in a school is required to serve two ends : 



it must secve m knowledge of the Umgamge, and it am 
provide a medium for general mental txaining.'* After 
exercises in pronundaticm, the pupil p rocee ds to the exei 
of orders given in French by the teacher, aad advances bj 
stages, receiving as he goes such additional aaiistance as pi 
can give. The lessons are followed by a summary of gra: 
and by sentences for translation. Other features iad 
vocabulary and a little music. In Part II. an added i 
is given to the lessons by the introduction of photograph 
actual life in France, both in Paris and in the provinces. 

French Lessons on the Gouin MeihatL By F. Th^moin, 1 
12 -k- 140 pp. (London and Paris: Hachette 
25. 6d. nett.) 

We can understand this book as one for teachers, to t 
away from the pupils ; but there is a passage in the prefaa 
seems to imply that the pupil himself may nse this vda 
private study. Certainly the student would be better em 
with this book than with the French exercises of the olde 
but our idea of the Gouin Method is that each lesson she 
mastered by means of the ear alone, before the written 1 
seen. The author has explained in the prefoce that the ] 
book has not been designed for quite young children — for m 
preliminary volume has been published already — but for t 
of children from twelve years of age upwards, and of 
desirous of commencing the study of the Fkench language, 
volume is the first of the three which complete the course. 

Exercises on the French Subjunctive, By Ernest Weeklef. 
viii -I- 88 pp. (London : Blackie A Son. 2s.) 

Concentration upon a weak spot has been the aim ol the a 
in compiling this book. Many pupils fail to express their am 
when they are confronted with the Subjunctive mood, and 
they are provided with a comprehensive set of gymnast 
hasten their facility in the use of that nKX>d. If the book is 
judiciously it will be a valuaUe aid, but teachers should reoM 
that pupils can assimilate only a little of this kind of instn 
at a time. If the pupil is forced through these exerciaes h 
be disgusted with the French language, and he will be no i 
to any intelligent knowledge of the Subjunctive mood. 
Weekley himself believes that a student who wishes real 
know French might do worse than devote a year to the ! 
of the Subjunctive mood. He has added, concerning this 
that " the treatment is not exhaustive, but it is believed 
no normal employment of the Subjunctive is unrepresented.' 



We are late — but not too late, we hope— in acknowiedgii 
courtesy of the editors and publishers of Who's Who, igot 
Englishwoman's Year Booh, 1904, and the Who's Who 
Booh, 1904, for the copies of these books which we have rea 
They are indispensable to every office, and practically to 
private house, and we regard the free copies wherewiUi we 
been favoured as a pure act of grace. 

School : A Monthly Record of Educational Tkouihi emd Pn 
Monthly, 6d, nett. Edited by Laurie Magnus, mad pah 
by John Murray, at 50A Albemarle Street, W. 

Among the contributors to the first four numbers (Janu 
April 1904) have been : The Bishop of Manchester. Lord Avt 
Sir £. Maunde Thompson, Prof. L. C. Miall. Sir Philip Mi 
Prof. M. £. Sadler, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, PnL J. J. Fb 
Prof. John Adams, " J. A. Owen," Prd Saintsbory, 
Phillimore, John B. Clark, Dr. Fry, Dr. Platoa, Dr. S^ 
Miss Burstall, Miss Laurie, T. L, PapiDoa, G. A. Chii 
and manv others. 
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It lies a little outside of our province to comment 
on this resolution of the National Union of Teachers. 
But it is borne in upon us more and more how many 
subjects of real importance to schoolmasters are 
neglected or overlooked, simply because members of 
the profession have little opportunity to express 
themselves. Conferences on education serve an 
excellent end in bringing members together, as was 
shown at Portsmouth this month ; but it is an 
obvious feature of such meetings that the ratio of 
audience to speakers should be as a hundred to one. 
Yet the really valuable thing is to work out for one- 
self the problems which arise out of one's own art or 
craft. It was with this object in view that the 
" Teachers' Forum " was opened in School, and 
the letters which we receive — for which we would 
take the present opportunity of thanking the 
writers— convince us that it is appreciated. Mean- 
while, we willingly recognise that the usefulness of 
the " Forum " might be extended. As a kind of 
development thereof, we propose during the next 
few months to invite contributions from teachers 
on matters pertaining to their work, both in its 
practical and in its ideal aspects. These contribu- 
tions will be most carefully considered and com- 
pared by a leading authority on education, and 
money prizes will be sent in accordance with his 
award. We open this teachers' prize competition, 
full particulars of which will be published in our 
June number, in the belief that the general awaken- 
ing and educational vigour have aroused a desire 
for self-expression in the teaching community, not 
merely or primarily on matters of grievance, but 
chiefly in the sense that teachers are anxious to 
elaborate and to communicate the resiilts of their 
experience in recent years. We hope that School 
will become more and more the meeting-ground for 
teachers' opinions, and that the Prize Competition 
department of our " Teachers' Fonun " will help 
to bring us into touch with those who are actually 
engaged in teaching, and the teachers with one 
another. 

"The more drunkenness, the more money avail- 
able for secondary education. The arrangement is 
so grotesque that it outdoes the most absurd instance 
of Japanese topsey-turveydom on which travellers 
love to descant. The patron of education in past 
ages was the pious founder. The patron of educa- 
tion in the twentieth century is the habitual drunkard, 
and the endowment flows not from his frugal efforts, 
but from his excesses, with all their attendant train 
of domestic misery. ... A fixed definite sum, drawn, 



if possible, from a less tainted source, should be 
substituted." We quite agree with the writer in 
the Edinburgh Review for April, to whom we are 
also grateful for his recognition of the claim of 
School to " cater for a nascent taste." The three 
books which ser\'e as pegs for the Edinburgh article 
were noticed at length in these pages in January 
and March ; and Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, in the 
important series of papers which he brings to a 
close this month, has dealt with what the Edinburgh 
reviewer calls, by a happy coincidence, " the chaos 
of examinations, which has impeded, and continues 
to impede, the progress of true education. Instead 
of examinations being prepared for pupils," be 
declares, " pupils are prepared for examinations. 
■ , . Nothing has tended more to the worship of 
examinations than the indifference of public opinio 
to educational subjects." Our short experience 
encourages us to believe that it is possible to combat 
that indifference ; and we are fuUy in accord with 
the writer in the Edinburgh when he says : " At a 
transition period like the present it is of the first 
importance that education authorities should know 
what is passing outside their own areas. Tie 
pubhcations of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Secondary and Technical Education, 
or such periodicals as School or The School World 
or The Teacher, to a certain extent supply a record 
of the educational work and experiments of the 
country. But what is wanted is such a system of 
reports as is provided by the Bureau of Educational 
Washington. . . . There are few examples of educa- 
tion which have not been tried in this country, and 
these are the examples which will be of real service. 
. . . On the experience of fellow countrymen at 
home a national education can be most securely 
established." 

It is in this faith that we refrain from referring 
at any length to the reports of Mr. Mosely's Com- 
missioners, now issued to the public in a volume 
without summaries or index, but with an attractively 
modest preface by the originator of the tour- 
The Rev. T. L. Papillon is one of the authors, and 
includes in his interesting survey portions of the 
article which he contributed to the January number of 
School. Mr. Mosely is a patron of education, in the 
old-fashioned sense of the term, and he fully deservt* 
the praises which his enterprise has brougbl tiim- 1 3 
For our part, we prefer to believe — with a certain I ^ 
obstinate optimism — that our educational salvation I ^ 
lies at home ; not among Americans or Geraaos- 1 ^ 
but here and at hand. We have had foreipl | j 
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iels and examples held up to our envious 
e till imagination sickens. It is time now, 
iver, to make an end of this multiplication of 
nsels of perfection, and of outlandish t3^s for 
tation ; and grateful as we are to Mr. Mosely's 
ttors for the trouble which they took, and to 

Robert Blair for his supplementary paper on 
inical instruction in the United States, issued 
the Irish Board of Agriculture, we feel that the 
tiediate problem is to teach Enghsh children 
English schools under the laws of England. 
Te will be patchwork and compromise enough 
imploy all the ingenuity expended on adaptations 
n abroad ; but we do not want British education 
resemble the British comedy of manners, which 
I feeble reconstruction of the French, with all 

atmosphere left out. These sentiments have an 
dar sound, but there is a point at which the 
nopolite is indistinguishable from the anarchist. 

Medd, in his papers in this review, finds enough 
nvestigate and to recommend, without straying 
aide Great Britain ; and now an Edinburgh 
iewer bids us build our national education " on 
experience of feUow countrymen at home." Mr. 
id's series of articles on home types and models 

be continued in our June number by a paper on 
vening Continuation Schools," and we have the 
dihood to be convinced that the road to true pro- 
5s in educational reform hes upon lines of inter- 
imimication between the authors of experiments 
his country. 

HE question of the training of teachers is un- 
btedly the most urgent with which educational 
lorities have to deal. Not only the methods of 
tiing have to be seriously considered, but also, 

indeed at once, the means of supplying the 
ient recognised deficiency. The new Education 
imittees are sorely perplexed as to how they 

to secure the services of a sufficient number 
properly trained teachers for the schools now 
ight under their charge. The new regulations 
he Board are intended to raise the standard of 
iency of teachers in our elementary schools, 

it is very desirable that the qualifications of 

teachers should be improved ; but the new 
lirements demanded will have, for the present, 

effect of lessening the number of teachers 
lable, and we can therefore understand the 
re of local authorities to postpone for a year 
wo the operation of the Board's recent regula- 
IS. There is, moreover, a well-grounded appre- 
ikm that the teachers tramed by a particular 



authority at a considerable expense to the rate- 
payers may not be available for the schools within 
the area for which they have been trained. There 
is nothing to prevent young persons who have 
received their education at the expense of the 
ratepayers in one county from taking service in 
London or in some other county. This fear has 
led to the proposal that the cost of the training of 
teachers should be defrayed by Government grants 
rather than by local rates. 

The deputation from the Provisional Committee 
appointed at the Conference of Educational Com- 
mittees which was received by Sir William Anson 
and Mr. Morant on April 14 submitted a resolution 
to the effect that all education authorities be re- 
quired by the Board to train teachers " in numbers 
proportionate to the average attendance in their 
schools." This would certainly help to secure the 
service of teachers within the district, the ratepayers 
of which had borne the expense of the training. 
But Mr. Morant very wisely pointed out that 
an Act of Parliament would be necessary to compel 
education authorities to train pupil-teachers, and 
that having regard to the different requirements of 
different localities such an Act would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to frame. He fully admitted 
the seriousness of the matter but doubted the 
practicability of the suggested remedy. We are 
disposed to agree with Mr. Morant. So long as 
local authorities are responsible for the training of 
teachers, we must look to them to come to some 
understanding among themselves to co-operate 
loyally in the important work, and to contribute 
according to their several requirements towards 
the joint expense. Sir William Anson was able to 
promise additional Government aid in future, and 
we can only hope that all educational authorities 
will consider it their first duty to make adequate 
provision for the training of teachers, in which 
case the migration of teachers from one part of the 
coimtry to another may prove to be advantageous 
rather than the reverse. 

In Dr. Scott, Mr. J. W. Headlam, and Mr. Frederic 
Spencer, the Board of Education has given Mr. W. C. 
Fletcher admirable assistants as Staff Inspectors of 
Secondary Schools. Dr. Scott will bring to his new 
duties his valuable experience as Chairman of the 
Teachers' Registration Council, and Mr. Headlam is 
the author of the splendid report on the teaching of 
literary subjects, to which frequent reference has 
been made in School. 
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Recent Developments in Teach- 
ing the Welsh Language 

By David James (Dcfynog) 

(a) Rbtrospbctivb 

Bbforb we can appreciate the developments, we must glance at 
the state of education in Wales previous to the introduction and 
adoption of the direct method of language teaching. In the 
eighteenth century, a good clergyman, named Griffith Jones of 
Llanddowror, in Carmarthenshire, found religious education 
among his parishioners in a deplorable state, and in spite of 
considerable opposition, established classes in which he taught 
the people to read the Welsh Bible and to learn the Church 
Catechism. In course of time, through the instrumentality of 
these classes, he was able to supply other districts with teachers, 
who, in their turn, established day schools in different parts 
of the country. These teachers were itinerant, and their schools 
similar in nature and object to their master's seminary. The 
Rev. Griffith Jones was aided in this philanthropic work by 
a lady named Madame Bevan from Laughame. The language 
of instruction was one which was perfectly intelligible to the 
scholars, and that is one reason why so much light was shed to 
dispel the intellectual gloom of the eighteenth century. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century, Noncomformist ministers 
and some Church of England clergymen started schools in their 
different localities with the double object of augmenting an 
inadequate income, and of cultivating the fallow minds of their 
fellow men. It would be impossible to give a proper estimate of 
the good work accomplished by these pioneers of education, 
but they sought to exclude completely from their schools the 
use of Welsh, the only vehicle which could convey their thoughts 
to their monoglot congregations. Of course the suppression 
of Welsh gagged the scholars, for they could not converse in 
any other tongue. Conversation ceased, and the masters found 
in this circumstance a powerful instrument for maintaining 
discipline. The injustice was accentuated by the introduction 
of the " Welsh not " — a piece of stick bearing the letters 
"W.N.," forbidding the use of Welsh, for into whomsoever's 
hands this stick went, another of a torturing nature followed 
in Its trail. After 1847, and especially 1870, there was an influx 
of English teachers into Wales, and Welsh became a forbidden 
fruit, and any acquaintance with it was deemed as heinous as 
original sin. Gradually the scholars shared that view,- and 
thought Welsh was a hindrance that fettered them, and a nuisance 
that should be got rid of at all costs. They became ashamed 
of their inheritance and of themselves, and Wales, through this 
system, lost more of its independence than through the conquest 
of Edward I. in 1282. The unwarrantable fear on one hand, and 
slavish adulation on the other of all who did not speak Welsh, 
became rooted traits in the character of the Welsh people. 
But this exclusion of Welsh from the schools did not bring about 
its extinction, and the acquisition of English was an extremely 
slow and disappointing process. In 1882, the Rev. D. Jones 
Davies, Rector of North Benfleet, read before the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion a paper in which he claimed for 
Welsh due recognition of its existence, and after a trial of its 
use in elementary schools the society discussed the question, 
and sought the opinion of inspectors, teachers, and other edu- 
cational experts. In 1885, the Society for utilising the Welsh 
Language came into existence, and the following year its 



principles were brought forward in a wi cceaifu l maimer bdon 
the Royal Commission on the Elementaiy Acta. AmoBi Hi 
witnesMS who supported the Societjr'a progrBSune were 9k 
Isambard Owen (now Senior Dspaty Ghsncdlar of tbe Uslnniy 
of Wales), Professer Henry Joom, the late Dan Isaac Dvrm 
(sub-inspector of Schools), and Ifr. Beriah G. Evaak Us 
Commission unanimously approved of the Society's priwi|ia. 
Gradually the public were enlightened, text-books publi^iel 
and the agitation began to bear fruit. In several sdiooi^ 
Welsh was adopted as a specific subject, in others as a das 
subject, and it was allowed to be freely used by the teachenii 
imparting knowledge. But this was not sufficient. The Sodctf 
felt that Welsh-speaking children laboured under coostdcEiUi 
difficulty through the devdopment of their minds being checked 
by the premature interposition of a atrange tongue. Abo^ it 
was felt that after cultivating in the child the art of free ni 
spontaneous expression, a second language could be uUtf 
introduced, and that the bilingual course would prore m 
intellectual training of a high order. For this end, the Societf 
urged the Introduction of the Dired Method for teaching WeM 
and English. It has been introduced into hundreds of school^ 
and thus the heirloom which was Mt to be a stnmMing-btod 
to the Welsh child in one period proved of infinite advantagi 
in the succeeding period. He was even found to have beta 
placed in more fortunate drcumstancea than his EnjliA 
neighbour. 

{b) iNTKOSPXCnVB 

The era of the Direct Method dawned, and the aodety lor 
mulated the following scheme embodying its principles : 

I. EUmenlary SckooU 

(A ) WOsh'speaking Z)is«nV:<s.— Infanto' classes to be tai^t 
mainly in Wdsh. The introduction of English at this stage t» 
be at the teacher's discretion. Lessons at this stage would to 
oral only, and the teaching of English almost entirdy bytht 
direct method. 

In one or two classes of the lower section of the sdiooh for 
older scholars the language of instruction also to be muSj 
Welsh, but lessons to be given in English by the direct method. 

At whatever stage, however, of the child's instruction tht 
reading of English is begun, it should have t>een preceded \if 
the reading of Welsh, particularly as mastery in the latta ii 
more easily attained than in the former. For the teaching ot 
Welsh reading in the eariy stages a Welsh reader is pcefoaUt 
to a bilingual one. 

In the higher sections the instruction in English to be ooo- 
tinued by the direct method, and to form a prominent part ol 
the curriculum. Welsh should continue to be the me^um d 
instruction in some subjects, especially in the moral and reli- 
gious lessons, the lesson in common things, and in History asd 
Geography. At the same time there should be systematis 
teaching of Welsh, including reading, composition, and thi 
facts of the language. 

(B ) English-speaking Distnds. — ^Welsh, when taught, sbonU 
be taught as a second language by the direct method. Whetbtf 
the subject is begun in the junior classes or commenced later, 
an adequate amount of time should be devoted to it. 

The Society sees no objection to commencing conveisatioiial 
lessons in Welsh even in the Infants' Schoc^, but considers that 
Welsh reading should be postponed until some degree of mastecy 
is obtained in English reading. 

(C) Bilingual Disiricts.^li is desirable that children is 
bilingual districts should have every opportunity of secorinf 
a sound knowledge of both languages, and it will depend npos 
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* Uw lingoiBiic circa nu tan c«s ot a locaJily whether the system 
punned in ila schools approximate mote to A or B. 

When some degree of facility ol reading in both languages has 
been Hcqoired. bilingual readen and exercises in the transposition 
of ideas trom ooe language to the other may proCtably be 
introduced. 

2. Inlermediatt Schools 

Where Welsh ia taught as a second language to English- 
speaking pnpils, it should, as far as possible, be taught by the 
direct method. Id the higher classes, the direct method sbould 
be supplemented by the practice of idiomatic translation, Welsh 
•omposition, the study of the literature, and the study of the facts 
of the language. 

With Welsh -speaking pupils, the practice of idiomatic trans- 
lation from Welsh into English, and vice-versa, and of Welsh 
•omposition, and the Bcienti&c study of the facts of the Welsh 
language, may be commenced from the pupil's entrance into 
the school, as a valuable menial exercise. 

Particnlar stress should be laid upon the study of Welsh 
tbatory and literature as a means of general culture. 

3. Higher Education 
It a desirable that Training Colleges and Day Training 
Departments in Wales should direct their student's particular 
attention to scientific methods ot language teaching, and should 
ancourage their Welsh-speaking students to perfect their know- 
ledge ot Chat language. It is desirable also that English-speaking 
■ludenis who intend 10 seek appointments in Wales, should be 
encouraged to lake the opportunity of acquiring some know- 
ledge of the Welsh language. 

But in order to carry out this scheme eSectively. the school 
authorities had need of qualified teachers who understood 
Welsh, and the most scienti&c means of teaching it. Many 
tramed teachers pass out of College every year without the 
Decesaary equipment. There is a large contingent of non- 
collegiates who are in a similar predicament, while a host of 
Ei-P.T,s are caught in the meshes of the scholarship examination 
and tbcir ambition being checked, they have no opportunity of 
quahfying themselves as teachers of Welsh. The Welsh language 
Society again came to the rescue by establishing a hohday 
•Durse of instruction in Welsh at Aberystwith. The University 
Authorities granted the use of the College and Welsh library. 
Al the course was an experimental one, it was deemed prudent 
to hold It for a fortnight only, viz., from July 37 to August 8. 
The Society engaged the University Professors Anwyl, M.A. 
(Aberystwith) ; J. Morris Jones. M.A. (Bangor), to lecture on the 
structure and grammar ol the Welsh language ; Professor J. E. 
Uoyd, M.A. (Bangor) to lecture on Welsh History ; Mr. T. Hudson 
Williams. M.A., Assistant Classical Lecturer (Bangor) to deal with 
the theoretical side of the Direct Method, and Mr. J. T. Jones, 
a Certi&cated Master from Do wlais. togivepracticaldemonslralion 
lessons. Some school authorities, as Llanwonno and Abergele, 
were magnanimous enough to grant their teachers every facility 
and even defray part of iheir expenses while attending the 
course. Teachers under other auihoniies were granled an 
eiiended holiday in order to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the new movement. Forty-two students were enrolled 
and their intense earnestness and devotion to study proved 
that they did not belong to the frivolous type. The County 
Schools, Pupd -Teachers' Centres and Primary Schools were 
represented by Head and Class Teachers. The students attended 
lectores in the morning and occasionally in the evening. The 
_dry facts ol grammar were made most palatable by the pro- 



fessors, while an inexhaustible supply of tumour, interest, 
and edification was found in the Mabinngion. Ibe Works of 
Goronwy Owen and Straeon Hanes. The afternoons were 
spent in visiting places of interest, such as Ibe Claracb Valley, 
Devil's Bridge, Strata Florida, Llanbadam. Penydinaa, Ac 
These aflemoon wanderings afforded the botanist, zoologist, 
and antiquarian among Ibe students ample opportunities far 
observation and research, and as a result the true teacher 
increased his store of knowledge and his pupils must have more 
readily found him a living source of interest than heretofore. 
Thus the course was conducted on the same lines as the con- 
tinental courses in French and German, with the exception that 
attention was paid to the direct method. Perhaps it was the 
first holiday course of instruction within the United Kingdom 
in one of its own languages. 

(C) PROSPECTIVB 

The Council of the Welsh Language Society have decided to 
hold its next HoUday Course in the University College of North 
Wales at Bangor. Within easy reach are Carnarvon Castle. 
Snowdon, Geirionnydd Lake, and the famous Slate Quarries. 
There is scarcely a spot in the district which does not recall 
some historical or traditional interest. And in the midst of such 
plenty, one should not forget the quaint village of Llanfair 
pwUgwyngyHgerychwymdrobwUtyssiliogogogocb. a name which 
has put the heroism of many an Englishman to a severe test 
and which could well be utilised as an examination test ot 
perfect enunciation in the next course. This time the evening 
lectures dealing with philology, literature, and history, will be 
open to the public, and thus an opportunity will bo given to 
holiday seekers to obtain rehef from Ihe ennui or strain ot 
mental dissipation. 

" To what purpose is this waste ? " one may ask. " Why 
not allow the Welsh language to succumb to the overpowering 
force of the English language ? Why should a language take 
such an unconscionable time as seven hundred years to die f " 
Bui why should it die at all ? Why cannot two and even more 
languages live, move, and have their being in the .same mind { 
Is it not the opinion of every educationist that a bilingual 
training is one of the highest forms of mental equipment and 
culture ? And in the present stage of Celtic research. Welsh 
should have every encouragement to prolong its existence. 
Besides, it is a valuable birthright — " a piece of knowledge " in 
the possession of the people, which should not be laid aside as 
if it were a besetting sin, or an awkward encumbrance, but 
cultivated and utilised for Ihe acquisition of other knowledge. 

It is not true thai Welshmen view the spread of English with 
disfavour. Every Welshman wishes his child to become con- 
versant with English, and to drink deeply of the draughts ot 
knowledge found m its illimitable hterature. No parent would 
be conservative enough to debar his child from coining into 
contact with the masterpieces of the English language. But 
he wishes his child to retain the language which served as a link 
to preserve a nation from dispersion or absorption. He encour- 
ages the study of English hterature but does not ignore the 
existence of a Welsh literature- — Umited. it is true, in comparison 
with that of England or France, but extensive for so smalt 
a nation, and rich in quality— which his forefathers have handed 
down from age to age. Let the reader compare, for example, 
the sweet elegy of John Blackwell (Alun) on The death of Bishop 
Heber, or Myfanwy Fychan by Ceiriog Hughes, with any similar 
poems in English or French before consigning the Welsh lan- 
guage to ashes. Besides Welsh periodical literature is on Ihe 
increase rather than on the wane. There is also, what did not 
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exist until recently, namely, ascientific study of the language under- 
taken in the secondary schools and Uni versityColleges of the country. 

There is ample room for the two languages to live side by 
sidejas in Belgium. And when modem linguistic methods of 
language-teaching have had a fair trial in Wales, it will be inte- 
resting to compare the educational results in our bilingual 
and monoglot districts respectively. The bilingual difficulty 
will turn out to be a blessing in disguise. 

Many of the defunct School Boards had adopted this'sj'stem, 
and their policy is likely to be pursued by the Education Com- 
mittees. The Welsh teachers lend their countenance to the 
teaching of Welsh'^as a matter of right, and when the chrysalis 
period of our educational s^-stem is passed, bilingualism may 
change many a school caterpillar into a winged being and enable 
him to enjoy fragrance from the flowers, and fruit from the 
trees of knowledge. li^l^ 

At the head of the movement we find Sir Isambard Owen, 
Senior Deputy-Chancellor of the University of Wales, and Mr. 
Marchant Williams, the Warden of the (^uild of Graduates, 
and^they are not the men to look back after opening the furrow 
before the time of " talaru " comes. 



Dr. Laurie and Herbart 

A Footnote to Pedagogics 

By Dr. F. H. Hayward 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE 

If, as the note appended to the preceding article seems to 
imply. Dr. Laurie is contemplating a formal critique of 
my views, I shall appreciate the honour highly. Like 
him, I regard the Herbartian contribution to educational 
theory and method as " a chapter " in a larger theory ; 
but, unlike him, I regard it as the largest of the chapters 
hitherto written. And if I might suggest a task to the 
critics of Herbart it would be that, instead of concentrating 
their attention on his "mechanical sensationalism," 
which is nowhere referred to — so far as I can remember — 
in the Allgemeine Padagogik, they would take the trouble 
to demonstrate the errors, if any exist, in that masterpiece 
itself.* There is but small need for Herbart 's defenders 
to apologise for his psychology ; *' mechanical ** views have 
always been fruitful, if not sound views ; but there is a 
double reason why his critics should not confine their 
attention to such matters. In the first place, Herbart's 
psychology did not exist at the time when his creative 
genius gave birth to the Allgemeine Padagogik ; in the 
second place, that work is explicitly ** deduced,'' as its 
title shows, not from his mechanical sensationalism," 
but from '' the aim of education " ! Now, inasmuch as 
Dr. Laurie also deduces his educational system from " the 
aim of education," which aim, for him, is identical with 
Herbart 's, and no other than character in forming, one sees 
how impertinent are the lectures read to Herbart by some 
critics on the ground of his " teleological " deficiencies, f 

* Herbart*8 Lectures are merely supplementary ; this must never 
be forgotten. 

t O that some critic of the real man would arise ! One gets 
tired of hearing Herbart's own arguments pretentiously brought 
forward to crush a wholly imaginary Herbart. We have recentlgr 



It would be as absurd for ns to reject Heibart's educstknl 
views because of his psychology, as to reject Lode'k 
on account of his ; nay, it would be more absnzd, is 
Locke's psychology preceded, while Herbart's succeeded, 
the composition of his educational masterpiece. Yet 
Dr. Laurie regards Locke as the " greatest of all " wntos 
on education, though, psycholc^cally, Locke is sim^ 
a cruder Herbart. 

But enough of such matters. My main object ii to 
show that the educalianal Adews of our leading writer an 
largely identical with those of Herbart. 

The very title of one of Dr. Laurie's books {Primmj 
Instruction in Relation to EducaHan) is significant. Heriist 
regarded instruction as a first and indispensable part of 
education, though he fully recognised the need for wot 
strenuous, disciplinary, or unconscious agencies as sip* 
plementary to this. But Instruction had to be "£dn» 
tive Instruction," Instruction that made for Chaiacter; 
and this, interpreted in Herbart's fashion, meant sock 
Instruction as created or aroused permanent and elevatid 
Interest in nature or human nature. Though, as alreadf 
indicated, Dr. Laurie rarely avails himself of the " Interat" 
formula, he urges as strongly as Herbart that " the siffoSt^ 
cance of all we teach ... is ethical — always etidol, 
or it is, in its educational reference, wholly insignificut" 
Against those who would paralyse educational woric hf 
assigning to it several diverse goals, " sacred," "secohr," 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and the like, Herbart aad 
Dr. Laurie make a united s^md. 

The question just mooted leads us on at once to a past 
where the resemblance of Dr. Laurie's thought to tint 
of Herbart is most remarkable. Character, for bott 
educationists, is regarded as the only ideal capable d 
giving vitality and possible unity to educatic»ial md; 
but to assert this is one thing ; to show how Coltore aid 
Knowledge are to be related to Character, so that (he 
educational unity may be real and not merely nomiiiai' 
this is another. The whole of Herbart's AUgmiim 
Pddogogik is an attempt to show how real, on such a biB^ 
becomes the unity of educational work, and tfaoo^ ^ 
argument runs at times perilously near to precipices (M 
in Book I., ch. II. §§, i, 4) there is nowhere any pontile 
breakdown. Many-sided Interest and Culture are bold^ 
arrayed under the banner of Virtue ; " the individiu% 
must first be changed through widened Interest . . . 
before teachers (and, surely preachers too), can ventne 
to think they will find it amenable to general obligatny 
moral law;" or, in Herbart's later terminology, "tbe 
' second moral idea ' (which involves this dement of Intenst) 
takes precedence of all the other practical ideas." Not 
that he ever refuses frankly to face the question whether 
the aim of Education is single or manifold ; he wei^ the 
difficulties, and (Book I., ch. II., { 4), presents them to tiie 
world in a manner far more telling than the majority of hii 
critics ; but he seems to me to succeed in justifying tiie 
audacious and momentous words which open the AesO»- 
tische Darstellung ; " the one and the whole work of Edaca- ' 
tion may be summed up in the concept — morality." 

Dr. Laurie's aim, difficulties, and conclusion, are the 
same as Herbart's, though he does not avail ^himsdf of 

been assured by one critic that instruction is "only the initiatorf 
and preparatory stage " of education— «8 if this were not the f«7 
doctrine of the Allgemiint Padagogik itself I (See closing words df 
Book II.) 
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precisely the same ethical formula as his predecessor. " In 
gathering up the whole educative process under the genera- 
«thical conception, and interpreting all parts of it by their 
contribution to the ethical end, I somewhat strain the facts 
(some one may object) in the interest of a unity of educa- 
tional idea, and of a systematic view of the whole educa- 
tional field." Dr. I-aune"a answer to this charge is much 
the same as Herbart's. Whereas the German writer claims 
that " an expansion of the concept of morality is required," 
the Scottish writer says tiiat " the objection is due to an 
inadequate conception of the ethical in man." Herbart 
asks, as a moral requisite, that the individuality should 
fir^t be changed through widened Interest ; Dr. Laurie 
justifies his point of view by the plea that " larger interest, 
wider vision, an extended horizon raise men in the scale 
of humanity . . . elevate as well as broaden their view, 
so that they become alive to larger life issues, and in- 
evitably mould their ideals in a larger spirit." 

Discussions of this kind may be too "theoretical " for 
the taste of tlie majority of British teachers ; and yet it is 
only by the possession of an ethical ideal that the " greyness 
of a teacher's life '" (to use Mr. Wells' words) can be dissi- 
pated. It is worth noting again, therefore, that our greatest 
Biitish writer, though hostile to Herbart on psychological 
grounds, agrees with him absolutely upon the fundamental 
question of educational aim ; he faces the same perplexities; 
he propounds much the same solution. And Herbart's 
solution, with which Dr. Laurie seems fully to agree, is 
that Education should create a sensitiveness, a power of 
moral Apperception, an elevation of life, a capacity for 
noble Interests ; and that if it does so, it is a character- 
forming force. Virtue or Morality is thus— all things 
considered — the best name among several that may be 
chosen to describe the educational aim. Herbart, it is 
true, adopts Interest as the proximate aim, whereas, Dr. 
Laune does so only imphcitly ; and for this reason, as 
already said, the work of the Scottish writer seems to 
possess a somewliat lower degree of formulated precision 
than Herbart's. 

If the average teacher were asked for the most char- 
acteristic of Herbartian doctrines, he would probably 
me:ntion the "Concentration " of all subjects around the 
humanistic groups (history, literature, and the like). 
In point of fact, this doctrine is far more Ziller's than 
Herbart's ; but there is some interest in recognising that 
no educationist in BriUin has fought more manfully 
for '"Concentration" around the humanities than Dr. 
Laurie himself, though like Herbart (and even like Zilicr, 
in his saner moments) he never goes ao far as to exclude 
or degrade " realbtic " subjects. "What we have to 
do," Dr. Ijiurie tells us, " is to fi\ our end, to find a centre 
for our school studies which will beat lead us to this end, 
and to gather round this centre all teaching which prepares 
for social, civic, and individual hfe." "We must aim at 
connecting and correlating subjects so as to make one help 
another, and promote the building up of one whole which 
is an organised whole." The teacher has to settle ■' with 
himself what subjects he considers to be most conduci%-e 
to the one supreme ethical end of all education, and make 
these snbjects subordinate centres, or rather circles witliin 
the all comprehending circle of the supreme end." Ml 
these words might have been written by Herbart or Ziller 
himself, as, indeed, might all of Dr. Laurie's words which 
bear upon the theory of the curriculum. True, Dr. Laurie 



never formally gives so high a place to Instruction as 
Herbart does ; but implicitly he grants all that the Her- 
bartians claim ; and when he urges that " the moral and 
intellectual are not separate but constitute together an 
interesting whole " the full Herbartian point of view — 
the distrust of the "faculty" doctrine, the view that 
" action springs out of the circle of thought," the stress on 
Instruction — is approached very closely indeed. " All 
the subjects in the instruction -plan, if properly taught, 
are woven into the rational and ethical substance of the 
one mind." Translate this into Herbartian language and 
say that the chief work of Education is the formation or 
culture of the thought-circle, and that ideas are not the pale 
and powerless agencies, which some would have us believe. 
A recent reviewer in School, fell into the error (pardon- 
able, in view of the excessive respect paid by Herbartians 
to Ziller), of supposing that Herbart was " indifferent to 
natural science. ' ' From the early days of his Steiger 
experience, Herbart was the reverse of "indifferent;" 
indeed, we have as much right to call him a "realist" 
as a " humanist " in view of the almost equal stress which 
he places upon " experience " and upon " intercourse ; " 
upon the study of " nature " and upon that of " human 
nature," Space will not allow any elaborate expositii 
of his views, and little more can here be said than that Dr. 
Laurie's attitude is precisely the same ; the materials 
of instruction are " the realistic and the humanistic, 
though he never wearies in urging — as most Herbartians 
urge — that the humanistic group is even more indispen- 
sable than the other. 

"The humanistic or man-subjects . . . promoti 
liberal education, and consequent 'culture,' in a sense 
which realistic studies do not." It may here be added 
that Dr. Laurie's "humanistic" instincts lead him, 
similar instincts have led the Herbartians to see much 
value in " fairy tales." 

And this brings us to another point. Herbart's follower, 
Ziller, has budt up — partly under his master's inspiration — 
a doctrine of " cult'ire stages," a doctrine whose validity 
has been much disputed, and one with wliich 1 cannot here 
deal. But this fact is at least worthy of notice ; the 
doctrine is supported by Dr. Laurie himself, "Children 
are our modem instances of primitive man. Their minds 
have to repeat the mental history of the past, in their 
conceptions of duty as well as in their knowledge of things." 
The " fairy tales " suggestion is in full conformity with this 
momentous doctrine. 

As for " Apperception," it is now an educational common- 
place, though if more men had adequately seen it in its 
relation to Interest and Character, we should hear less 
of the "formal education" fetich. "Present such new 
experiences to a child as fit into the experience he has 
already acquired, . . . Preach nothing as an isolated 
unit .... In giving new lessons always go back on what 
has been already taught ; prepare the mind of the pupil 
for the lesson ; . . . this is one condition of securing 
interest." These words of Dr. Laurie's are in strict con- 
formity with the " Apperception " and " Formal Steps " 
dogmas of the Herbartians. Interest dies of starvation if 
the curriculum is a purely formal one. " The mind 
demands feeding, and the food must be of a kind that it 
can digest and assimilate, if it is to grow either in knowledge 
or in f)Ower, and, above all, in width of intellectual interest." 
With the Apperception and Interest doctrines in his mind. 
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Dr. Laurie la never tired of urging — as all Herbartaaat 
urge — not only the importance of nutritive material^ 
but the necessity for co-ordination of this material, and the 
folly of permitting a disconnectedness between subjects 
to grow up. 

If I may venture to pronounce a verdict upon Dr. 
Laurie's work it would be that its greatest merit — apart 
from the ethical glow which radiates from every page — 
is the magnificent impartiality which distinguishes his 
treatment of what is resdly the most pressing of educational 
problems — the comparative values of "nutritive" and 
of "formal" subjects. Herbartians are generally, though 
not always justly, regarded as extreme or unreasoning 
advocates of the former, of subjects (like history), which 
confer knowledge ; while adherents of the classical tradi- 
tion and of " heuristic " methods lay stress upon " gym- 
nastic " for the sake of gymnastic, and are constantly 
using such expressions with regard to " mere knowledge " 
as sound to the Herbartians (with their behef in Appercep- 
tive Interest) httle short of amazing. But Dr. Laurie 
steers with wonderful skill between the Scylla of mere Nutri- 
ment and Culture, and the Charybdis of mere Gynmastic 
and Power. " The substance of knowledge acquired, 
the food or nutrition of mind, is of more importance than 
some educationists are disposed to think. Let us say 
that instruction and discipline are, in fact, of equal moment. 
Instruction^ however, naturally first engages our attention 
when we have a mind to educate. There is a void before 
us which we have to fill ; or rather an empty mind which 
has to fill itself under our guidance." The words are 
unpretentious, but to me they sound some of the wisest 
words ever enunciated by a British educator, and capable 
of pricking the bubble of many a pedagogical delusion. 
Naturally, I regard them as none the less welcome when I 
recognise that Herbart himself insisted that Instruction 
must take precedence of Training. So far as my not very 
extensive acquaintance with educational literature goes, 
I should say that of all great educators the only two who 
have hit the safe mean between the two dangerous extremes 
above indicated, are Herbart and Dr. Laurie. Comenius 
leaned to the sides of nutrition ; Pestalozzi to the side 
of gymnastic ; Herbart and Dr. Laurie both urge that 
whereas gymnastic alone gives " power," and should there- 
fore occupy a prominent place in the later years of school 
life, this "power " itself is dependent upon the existence 
of a well-nourished mind, a mind endowed with apperceptive 
resources, endowed, in other words, with the much-despised 
"ideas" or "knowledge." "Discipline of mind must 
take precedence more and more as years go on, of mere 
nutrition of mind." "The Real seems ... to have 
prior claims to the Formal," though its claims are not 
despotic, inasmuch as " formal or abstruct studies discipline 
much more surely and effectively than real studies do." 
Dr. Laurie's treatment of this vital problem seems, when 
compared with the average treatment accorded to it, 
scientific and judicious in the highest degree. That, like 
Ddrpfeld, one of the wisest of Herbart 's followers, he 
should regard the " 3 R's " as but means to an end — useless 
unless that end is attained — is a consequence of his 
general standpoint. 

I have selected for consideration the doctrines on which 
the Herbartians lay chief stress and have shown that Dr. 
Laurie's attitude with regard to them is similar to 
theirs, atnd often identical with it. These doctrines relate 



to the aim of Education ; the value of Instruction ; ths 
need for mental nutriment by means of " real " stiidi» 
as a preliminary(to the employment of " formal " gym- 
nastic ; the duplicate nature of these " real " studies as 
"realistic" (in the narrow sense) and "humanistic;** 
the greater importance of the latter ; the value of Apper- 
ception and of Concentration ; and the " culture stages '* 
doctrine. I could extend the list. Nay, I could claia 
that the very life of Dr. Laurie resembles that d 
Herbart in more ways than one, notably in the pioneer 
work performed in the cause of the training of teaches 
and the creation of a science of education. I could nigs 
that Dr. Laurie, like Herbart, has emphasised the "inti- 
mate connection between the ethical and the aesthetic ; " 
and, like Herbart, has simimed up moral perfection m 
terms of a series of "moral ideas," tiiougb Dr. Lauriels 
series is longer than the highly abstract series of fin; 
drawn up by Herbart. I could point out minor resem- 
blances, such as that each educationist looks on the schod 
as but supplementing the family. But the simplest trait- 
ment of the question is to say that nowhere does Dr. Lanrii 
contradict Herbart 's educational proposals, and generdlj 
he is full of almost verbal agreement with them. Sti^ 
some one wiU ask, " Why, then, does Dr. I^urie stand akni 
from Herbart ? " The answer is, " For metai^yskal 
reasons only." "Unquestionably," he tells us, "we est 
a good deal to Herbart for emphasising the substance or 
real of ethical instruction. Herbart's conception of tfat 
process, however, is inadequate. That there is a certus 
dynamical interweaving of conscious exp^ences and a sort 
of unpurposed (so far as the child is concerned) organisatiaB 
of these into masses such that, when the occasion of 
action presents itself, the dominant mass tends to detennias 
action, is true. But the theory of mind-growtfa, and 
conscience-growth is false as a system. It takes aooomit 
of the sensational or attuitional elements only and leaves 
out the wiU-energy, which drives through these masses d 
tendency as it pleases, in pursuit of the end it prescribei 
to itself ; which end is the right in judgment, the good is 
feeling, the law in the motive of willing." There we ban 
it! ]>r. Laurie's "wiU-energy " is able to do "what it 
pleases ; " Herbart's " will-energy " is in closer coniiec> 
tion with the " existent circle of thought." What Dr. 
Laurie lidmits as a genuine " tendency " Herbart regards 
as the source of all volition. The quarrel, in short, b ons 
that has little interest for the practical educationist 
No one, however, can question that Herbart's view is tfas 
more suggestive — though not necessarily the most tme. 
Professor James has spoken, he tells us himsdf, "as if 
ideas by their mere presence or absence determined behsr 
viour, and as if between the ideas themselves on the one 
hand, and the conduct on the other there were no room 
for any third intermediate principle of activity like tbat 
called ' the will.' ' ' * And why did Professor James do so ? 
Because it is an hypothesis iktU works, and the altemativt 
hypothesis — however profoundly true — ^has " little genuine 
explanatory meaning." f Let any one who doubts tiiis^ 
put the matter to the test. Take the doctrine of a "wfll- 
energy " that is independent of the circle of thought and^ 
apply it. Then take Herbart's doctrine that the wiU is 
" rooted in the circle of thought " and — apply that toa 
The second wiU be found to be an immeasurably mors 
fruitful doctrine than the first. 

* Talks to TMchm, p. 176. T /Hi. p. x6. 
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jre Study 

Kindergarten 



By "J. A. Owen " 

K number of years the Kyrle Sociely has carried 
l^food work in London and the larger provincial 
it The Liverpool members of this society have 
fved the happy idea of fonning a branch for the 
)se of promoting and organising the distribution 
jwers to Elementary Schools in poor districts of 
city, to be used for educational and also decorative 
jses. The primary idea was to show the children 
'ild flowers which are beyond the ken of the dwellers 
e poor and crowded parts of the city. When these 
lot obtainable, garden flowers are asked for. So 
> schools now apply for these that, besides seeking 
■r contributions from country houses, the Com- 
le are tr>'ing to get the teachers of village schools 
ncourage their children to provide for schools 
e town — a most excellent idea, since it promotes 
jht for others as well as opening a channel for 
ng influences in those who send. All kinds of 
flowers, twigs, leaves, and fiowers of trees, mosses, 
[berries, and nuts^ — all, in their seasons, are welcomed. 
tarposes of observation and study it is desirable 
She same plant, in bud, in flower, and in fruit 
B be sent, and as many specimens of one kind of 
I as possible, so that there may be enough for 
potion. When a regular scheme of Nature lessons 
Ken arranged, it is advised that the town teachers 
B correspond with the country workers, so that 
JBsupphed by the latter may fall in with the scheme 
jitniction ; and these again must be interested to 
fthat the children and teachers appreciate what is 
ttnd make due use of it. The secretary of this 
B of the Kyrle Society's work arranges to meet 
iary postal expenses. 

ibing could be better for promoting an interest 
% beauty that the Creator intended to bring joy 
I the poorest as well as the richest. Was not one 
I commands of the greatest of all teachers " Con- 

the lilies of the field ? " Miss Jessie Bird, of 
fersdale Road, Aigburth. Liverpool, who acts as 

Secretary, will be very glad of help from any who 
Ue to give it, in the way of suitable books of nature 
fas well as fiowers. 

: been lately much interested in the methods 

ore study practised in a private school for another 

t children — that of Mrs. Jane Holton, 120 Queen's 

I'South Kensington— under the direction of the 

3], and carried out ably by Miss Harding and 

Bobbes, who were trained by herself. Kindness 
red here by the daily care of plants, and creatures 
I silk-worms, tadpoles, and others — such only as 

i kept in suitable conditions. Each morning the 
i school — Kindergarten, preparatory, and upper — 
' \ to sing some hymn or song that will bring 



the children's work for the week into connection with 
the forces of nature, " AU things bright and beautiful," 
" I love the merry, merry sunshine," &c. It is pretty 
to see the way in which they run up to their butbs or 
seeds at once, on reaching the school-rooms, to see if they 
have got on during the night. 

Observations of the weather^the aspect of the sky 
at different hours of the day — are recorded on charts 
by children of from five to seven, in coloured drawings, 
each one keeping his or her record book, observation 
and the expression of ideas running hand in hand. 

In spring comes (i) natural phenomena^un, rain, 
&c. ; (2) natural productions— rock, sand, earth, clay. 
&c. ; (3) growth — seeds, bulbs, buds, special attention 
being drawn to these during the daily walks ; and besides 
the cultivation of plants, drawings are made by the 
children of the budding twig which is attached to one 
side of a sheet of brown paper, and the drawing made 
of it in chalk on the same sheet. 

In summer, leaves, flowers, silkworms, and insects are 
studied from the living object, of which drawings are 
made in their different stages : these are more advanced 
and elaborate, of course, in the upper school, but also mar- 
vellously well done by some of the very young children. 

In autumn, preparation for winter is the main nature 
study: (i) man's harvest of grain and fruits; {2) the 
homes and harvest of squirrels, dormice, and other 
animals ; {3) the hfe of plants and trees, autumn leaves, 
winter buds, &c. 

The chief aim of these studies is the intellectual and 
character training of the children through the obser- 
vation of the working of natural laws in the adaptation 
of Ufe forms and structure to environment, the life and 
functions being first studied, then form and structure 
as adapted to these. So far under the head of Obser- 
vation. 

2. As regards Expression, 

A. Action. — Games, songs, recitations. 

B. Mass. — Diagrams in sand, modelling in clay, 

painting, chalking, blackboard work, done with 
both hands at once. 

C. Line. — Drawing, chiefly on blackboards and 

writing, both ambidextrous. 

D. Language. — Preparation for the studyof hterature 

—stories, picture-talk, and reading. The special 
books in use are : 

1. Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn for Elocution 

and Reading. 

2. Nature Readers for Literature. 

3. Cassell's Eyes and no Eyes, to be read after 

studying the real things. 

4. Miss Thompson's Romance Readers, for Nature 

myths. 

The special points are : 

Children of ages three to five — Grains and seeds grown 
in cotton wool to show the roots. 

In the Lower Preparatory, ages five to seven — Grains 
and seeds in earth, bulbs, tree buds. 

Upper Preparatory, seven to nine — Storehouse plants, 
bultis, coltsfoot, buds of trees. Visits to the Natural 
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History Museum for the observation of birds, plants, 
and^animals. 

Special geography courses are provided for this term 
andfthe next, on prehistoric and primitive Man, sho>^'ing 
how^his hfe and home depend on his environment. 

Besides being able to study the life of trees and 
flowering plants in the Park and in Kensington Gardens, 
as well as an ever-increasing variety of bird life, owing 
to the fuller protection accorded to it, children of the 
class attending a school in Queen's Gate spend, of course, 
a great portion of the year in the country'. Children 
hving always in our East End slums are naturally 
largely shut out from the opportunities of studying 
Natxire from the life ; and yet, with spaces such as Victoria, 
Battersea, and St. James's Parks, almost within a walk 
of any London district, it seems a disgrace to our civih- 
sation that, in begging for money to give poor children 
a day in the country, the statement that some of these 
had never seen a flower grow in its natural surroundings 
should be a possibility. 

To the child all hving objects have a distinct per- 
sonaUty. The behef that the one Spirit, which inspires 
him with hfe, breathes and lives also in the animal, 
the tree and the flower, comes so easily to him. I have 
myself a very distinct remembrance of a flower border 
that I knew as a child of four, and of the w*onder and 
reverence with which I used to look at and handle the 
velvety faced pansies growing there, because our mother 
told us that God's finger had painted them. My own 
little girl at the age of three had her first violent out- 
burst of grief when she saw a certain black French 
poodle, whose thick, natural, curly coat she had loved 
to pat, after it had been shorn into that hateful cari- 
cature, the conventional animal of fashion. She hid 
herself in the garden in a passion of weeping, and when 
I found her, cried, " Oh, will it have to go to heaven 
like that ? " Truly " heaven hes about us in our 
infancy," and the divine Creator never mlled it that 
it should ** fade away " as the child grew. 

I find in a Canadian Nature Study book published 
by G. N. Morang, of Toronto, one which I heartily 
commend to all teachers, some most suggestive hints 
for class-work on plants. The authors are S. Silcox, 
Inspector of Public Schools, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
formerly Science Master of the London Collegiate 
Institute, and O. J. Stevenson, Enghsh Master, St. 
Thomas Collegiate Institute. " Children," they say, 
** can be introduced to the study of plants as easily 
as to any other subject. Just as they learn to know 
their playmates, so they may learn to know their friends 
of the woods and fields. When they are interested in 
a plant because of any feature in it, and ask, ' what is 
this ? * the teacher should hasten to give them a formal 
introduction — * Why, that is Wake Robin, who lives in 
the woods over there,' or * That is My Lady's Slipper 
which was lost many years ago in the forest. Let us 
learn more about it.' A touch of reahty is added by 
this personification, which is really more strictly in 
accord with the truth than to consider a plant as so 
much dead matter." 



And after the flower has been treated and studied 
as a living thing, the child should be encouraged and 
taught to draw and colour it, and {>erhaps to try aod 
shape one out of coloured papers. 

Erratum. — In the last line of ** J. A. Owen's *• article k 
April, "thrush" was inadvertently written for "Mack- 
bird." 



The Examination Chaos 

By Cloudesley BreretOD 

FIFTH (CONCLUDING) ARTICLE 

As we have already seen, non-competitive examinatiaos 
have their raison d'etre quite as much as competitive. 
What we have, therefore, to consider is the extent to 
which they can be modified with a view to producing a 
minimum of dislocation in the organisation and curricnh 
of the schools, of safeguarding the freedom and imtiatin 
of the teacher, and of developing in the pupils the pco- 
ductive rather than the merely receptive qualities. 

To prevent the disintegration that takes place in tbe 
upper classes of schools owing to the multiplicity d 
examinations, the first thing to do is to reduce the 
present excessive number of entrance examinations la 
the different professions and universities. It is an opci 
secret that the Consultative Conunittee are considenog 
the draft of a general leaving examination. It seeofi^ 
however, rather doubtful whether they will be aWe to 
devise a scheme which vriSl find favour with all tk 
authorities concerned. Even supposing the professionil 
bodies are willing to agree upon some conunon equivalent 
there is sure to be considerable difficulty in persoadiog 
the universities to acquiesce in any claim of the State to 
establish a common leaving-certificate. As a matter of 
fact, it is extremely uncertain whether the establishneDt 
of such a certificate would be a desirable innovatioL 
A good many persons would prefer to entrust the coodoGt 
of a leaving-certificate examination to the universities» 
because there is a natural connection between them and 
the schools which ought to be rather increased than 
weakened. Moreover, the idea of one uniform leavmg- 
certificate is by no means attractive. We don't want 
to pass a sort of steam-roller over our English schools 
in order to reduce their infinite variety to one dnll 
uniform type. 

There seem to be a good many steps to be taken before 
we can arrive at a really satisfactory solution, bat the 
first thing apparently to do would be to get the pco- 
fessional bodies to come together and state definitely 
what sort of leaving-certificate they would be willing to 
accept. Again, representatives of the universities should 
be convened and asked whether they would agree to 
accept each other's entrance examinations. They would 
probably go as far as to say they would allow exemption 
pro iatUo in those subjects which are conunon to each 
other's examinations. But it is doubtful if they would 
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the schools would be obliged to come in sooner or 
later. 

With regard to the examinations themselves, those of 
such a nature as the Preliminary would be abolished. 
There is no good reason for giving a public " hall- 
mark " to work of an inferior standard. Pupils in the 
lower part of the school should certainly be examined 
by members of the staff, under the supervision, if needs 
be, of the external examiners, but there should be no 
external recognition of the results of such examinations, 
as their main usefuhiess is to serve as stock-takings of 
the pupils' knowledge. As regards the leaving-certificates 
there seems need in some schools of two different kinds : 
one to serve as an entrance to the universities for pupils 
of sixteen to eighteen, and another for boys about fifteen 
going into business. The lower certificate of the two 
should form a desirable link between the employer and 
the school. Boys passing this examination should, in 
course of time, be certain of finding a place in a merchant's 
office. 

The examination-papers should be drawn up on the 
lines already indicated. A viva voce should form part of 
the test. It is a moot point whether certain (Ufficult 
subjects, like history, which rather lend themselves to 
cram should not be omitted from the examinations. 
All pupils presenting themselves for the certificate 
would have to prove that they had satisfied the teachers 
in the subject. In this way the number of subjects 
taken up could be lessened. The examinations them- 
selves should not be competitive. It would probably 
be better not to give classes. A pass examination and 
distinction seem almost contradictory terms. As has 
already been pointed out, the examination should not be 
looked on as mere cram-work, but as the natural end of a 
successful school career. 

The chief obstacle to the adoption of such a plan is 
the financial difficulty mentioned above. It does not 
seem, however, by any means insuperable. The univer- 
sities might be invited by the Board of Education to 
state what the average had been for the last five years 
of their net profits. The Board might give them a 
guarantee under the Treasury that these amounts would 
be paid to them as heretofore. The risk to the Treasury 
would be nil, as the Board could fix the scale of fees, for 
inspection and examination in such a way as to secure 
the Treasury against any possible deficit. It would, 
however, be better if the Government would make a 
grant in aid of inspection in order to encourage the 
schools and the local authorities to avail themselves of 
the advantage as far as (X)ssible. 



An efficient system of secondary and higher education 
has become as indispensable a part of the equipment of a 
progressive city as are a first-rate water-supply, a good 
tramway s>'steiu, electric lighting and power, beautiful 
parks (which exert a refining educational influence on 'the 
life of a community), and municipal buildings, which pro- 
vide a convenient centre for public business, and by their 
dignity and distinction inspire respect for the ideals of city 
Uit.-^Michael E. Sadlmr. 



Educational Principles 

V. Interest 

By Prof. John Adams 

University of London 

" Then comes the stem amdusioii that the nninterestinf 
must be faced at last, that by no palliation or device are 
we able to make agreeable everything that has to be 
mastered. The age of drudgery must commence ; evoy 
motive that can avert it is in the end exhausted." 

These words from Bain's EducaHon as a Sdenu com- 
mand the hearty support of a large section of the stenxr 
teachers of oiu: time. Those who seek to make interest 
a prominent force in teaching are r^^arded with sib- 
picion, and are charged with seeking a " soft " peifa- 
gogy. Underlying thb distrust of what is really tk 
motive power in all teaching processes are many mil- 
conceptions. To begin with, to be interesting and to 
be agreeable are not quite the same thing. Some of 
the most impleasant incidents in life are extremdy 
interesting to all concerned, even to those who suffer 
most. When we say that we are interested in anything 
that " affects us " we are merely stating in everyday 
language the conclusions of psychologists, who exprai 
the matter a little differently when they explain thtt 
mere ideas have Uttle impulsive power afiart from their 
emotional accompaniments. The motive power is 
mental states is derived from the affective elements 
Intellectually, the student in his study and the martyr 
at the stake, may know the same things, but they kiioir 
them in a different way. Mere intellectual knowiedge 
is dry, cold, inert. Interest arises only when the afin- 
tive elements are introduced. Since then, most of 
teaching is mainly intellectual, it appears as if interest 
and teaching had little to do with each other, while as 
a matter of fact, teaching consists precisely in the intro- 
duction of the affective dements in their proper place. 
The usual charge of a " soft " pedagogy really means 
that the teachers are supposed to select subjects tiiat 
are, in themselves, interesting and therefore easy. But 
while it is true that most interesting things are easy, 
it does not follow that most easy things are interesting. 
An interesting subject is easy because the mind finds 
no difficulty in keeping itself fixed on the subject. This 
indeed is the meaning of being interesting. But it does 
not follow that the mind may not be interested in a 
difficult subject. In school there is not so much a con- 
trast between the interesting and the uninteresting, as 
a conflict between different kinds of interest. What 
the critical teacher really objects to b the vielding to 
the temptation to seize upon the interests that happen 
to exist on the surface, instead of taking the pains to 
cultivate the interests that make true education possible. 

It is often maintained that if everything is made inte- 
resting to the pupil while he is at school, he will be 
unable to play his part when he goes out into the worid 
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^rttere everything js not so arranged as to be interesting. 
But surely this is a rather remarkabSe charge against 
the world. The world may be hard, cruel, full of care 
and sorrow — but all those disagreeable things are full 
of interest. It is only at the final stages that " all the 
world is stale, lad." The school does not seek to pre- 
pare for only the final stage of life when " desire shall 
fail." It has to be admitted that there is an element 
of monotony in all lives, and that In many lives this 
«lement has a disagreeable prominence. But surely no 
one will seriously maintain that the school should pre- 
pare young people to face this possible monotony by 
a training in enduring monotony. What is wanted from 
the school is not dnll in drudgery so that the pupils 
shall afterwards become exemplary drudges, but the 
cultivation of an interest keen enough to make them 
face the drudgery that is necessary in all walks of life. 
Interest and drudgery are not mutually exclusive. We 
may not be interested in the drudgery, but we are 
interested in something else, and this interest gives us 
power to undergo the necessary drudgery. 

Activity is an essential element in the composition 
of interest. Even in mere cognition we do not rest 
satisfied with the contemplation of what we are interested 
in ; we want to extend our knowledge. We hke what 
we know, and we want to know more. The idea of 
purpose is always associated with interest, whether the 
purpose be to increase our knowledge or to produce 
a change in our surroundings. This purpose sustains 
us through a great deal of very unpleasant, and in 
itself uninteresting work. At stocktaking time a shop- 
keeper is intensely interested in striking a balance, but 
he is not at eiII interested in the mechanical processes 
that lead up to it. He runs up the columns in his 
private account book without any interest in the process 
but only in the result. So in school work the incidence 
of interest in continually changing with the progress 
of the pupil. Each process as it is being learnt is, 
ior the time being, interesting, but so soon as mechanical 
skill has been acquired the point of interest moves else- 
where. So soon as a process becomes a mere means to 
an end it ceases to have an independent interest, and 
becomes a form of drudgery that is endured only because 
it is necessary for other processes that are in themselves 
interesting. There is thus never any lack of practice 
in the facing of drudgery, in the very way that drudgery 
must be laced in the world. 

A distinction is frequently made between intrinsic 
and extrinsic interest. When we are interested in a 
process for its own sake the interest is intrinsic : the 
other kind occurs when we are interested in something 
because o( its relation to something else. From what 
has gone before it is clear that there must be a continual 
passage from the one kind of interest to the other. It 
is in this passage that critics see a danger. Prizes, 
honours, praise, and other extraneous inducements are 
held to be illegitimate forces in rousing interest. The 
pupils are intrinsically interested in the rewards and 
only extrinsically interested in the work. So far as 
tfajs remcuns true, the objection is justified. But expe- 



rience shows that there is a strong tendency for the 
pupil who works for an external interest to finish by 
acquiring a genuine interest in the work in hand. The 
best teacher does not rely upon the grosser forms of 
external inducements, but seeks to rouse interest in each 
part of his subject by showing its connection with matter 
already within the knowledge of the pupil. The mind 
is so constituted that it has a satisfaction in correlating 
new matter with old, if it can only find a reasonable 
link of connection. Absolutely new matter only irri- 
tates the mind, since it can find no connection 
between this new matter and the matter already as- 
similated. Savages are not interested in those aspects of 
civihsation that are so far removed from barbarism as 
to have nothing in common with it. On the other hand, 
the perfectly familiar arouses no interest, because the 
place of each such element is already established, and 
no activity is necessary. What really does interest is 
a new element among old surroundings, or an old ele- 
ment among new surroundings. One of the needs of 
the mind is that it must maintain peace among the 
different elements that go to make np its content. 
The teacher can turn this need to account by so intro- 
ducing new elements as to cause dispeace in the mind. 
This disturbance is obviously only another aspect of 
interest, and can be allayed only by the discovery of 
the prof>er relations of the elements introduced with 
those already present in the mind. Every such disturb- 
ance of the mental equilibrium is the subjective side 
of a problem. Skilful teaching consists of a carefully 
prepared series of such problems. 

It may be asked whether interest is a cause or an 
effect. The natural and accurate answer is that it is 
both. It is true that we work at what we are interested 
in, but it is also true that we are interested in that at 
which we work. This is the principle that underiies 
the use of extraneous inducements to take an interest 
in a given bit of work. Pure voluntary attention can 
be maintained for only a few seconds at a time, so 
unless there is a genuine interest roused in the subject 
itself no progress can be made. In other words, extrinsic 
interest must be rapidly turned into intrinsic, or perish 
altogether. 

How far a true theory of interest is from favouring 
a " soft " pedagogy may be seen from a consideration 
of the fact that in the ultimate resort interest is treated 
as an end to be attained, rather than as a means towards 
another end. The highest product of a sound system 
of education is a mind so trained that it cannot help 
taking an interest in those things that the educator 
considers the highest and best. 



Wb congratulate the Battersea Polytechnic on its 
"Record of Ten Years'" (1894-1904), which has been 
made the occasion for the publication of a commemorative 
pamphlet under that name. It was opened on February 24, 
1B94, by the then Prince and Princess of Wales; and the 
unvarying interest of the Royal Family in education is 
illustrated by the opening of the St. Paul's School for Girls 
by their present Royal Highnesses in April. 
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Our Leaders 

V. — J. A. Comenius 
(1592-1671) 

From a widely read Continental encyclopaedia of 
education we learn how various and conflicting 
have been the verdicts passed upon the work of 
the educational " leader " selected for this'month*s 
sketch. 

One writer holds that the life of Comenius 
falls for most appropriate consideration to the 
historian of human folly ; another, to the historian 
of himian saintship. His reverence for the hysterical 
" visions " of contemporary " prophets " awakens 
the merriment of one critic ; another sees in 
"Amos" — the second Christian name of the re- 
former — a hint of the divinely prophetic function 
he discharged during his long and troubled life. In 
one breath a writer names him a trickster ; in the 
next, an immortal. Living and acting amid san- 
guinary wars, Comenius was a preacher of peace ; 



believing in an immediate "second coming," he 
nevertheless designed an educational programme 
requiring centuries for its fuU realisation. To 
these sharp contrasts set forth by the Continental 
writer, others, not less striking, may here be added. 
A bishop — yet a pioneer of science teaching; the 
discoverer of fanciful and grotesque analogies 
between nature and man — ^yet one of the first of 
the great educationists to have pointed man to a 
rational study of nature ; a '* realist " — ^yet a 
reformer of the teaching of Latin. 

No other great educationist has ever attained 
during his Ufe — scarcely, perhaps, after his death— 
the repute and influence of this refugee Moravian 
bishop. His famous school-books, notably the Janm 
and the Orbis PictuSy were translated into as many 
languages as Spencer's work two centuries later. 
Comenius became the educational adviser of Protes- 
tant Europe, and even the newly founded colonies 
in America supplicated his advice. The task d 
reforming the schools was, in fact, on the lips of 
all far-seeing men. As we look back upon certain 
of the hopes and projects then formed — such, for 
example, as the teaching of a language in the space 
of a few months — ^we see how chimerical were some 
of these hopes ; and yet, as we look again, we see 
that we ourselves are reaping the fruits of the 
speculations of Comenius and his contemporaiks. 
The highest praise that we can give to these men 
is that most of their suggestions appear now not as 
chimerical but as commonplace ; they are sugges- 
tions which have passed or are passing into our 
educational Ufe, and are novelties no longer. 

Dr. Laurie's verdict will probably be endorsed by 
all who are wiUing to forgive Comenius his many 
fanciful and far-fetched analogies, and to seize hold 
thankfully of the mighty body of educational truth 
contained in his writings. "When we consider 
that he first formally and fully developed edua- 
tional method, that he introduced important reforms 
into the teaching of languages, that he introduoed 
into schools the study of nature, that he advo- 
cated with intelligence and not on purely 'senti- 
mental grounds a milder discipline, we are justified 
in assigning to him a high, if not the highest, place 
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among modem educational writers." * That 
Comenius was, at any rate, the greatest of all 
educational methodologists will be denied by no 
one who has studied the facts. 

Those who depreciate the value of " knowledge " 
— and there are many, at the present day, who take 
Tip this novel though not inexplicable position — will 
find but small comfort in the pages of the Slavonic 
bishop. Everything had to be taught, though we 
should here remember that the " everything " in 
the seventeenth century was more manageable than 
it would be to-day. Knowledge was, for him, not 
a separable thing ; " intellect, will, and conscience 
cannot be separated " ; therefore, Comenius, who 
rejected the "faculty" doctrine as vehemently as 
a certain great successor, held that it was im- 
possible to regard " erudition, virtue, and piety " 
in isolation from each other. " A man's whole life 
depends on the instruction that he has received 
daring boyhood " ; holding this view, feeling also 
that merely formal studies were non-nourishing 
(" the intellect was scarcely ever nourished by 
actual facts "), Comenius would have listened with 
sheer amaJEement to the protests raised to-day 
against " knowledge," and with whole-hearted 
agreement to the words of Sir Oliver Lodge in his 
recent controversy with Mr. Benson ; " a master's 
business is to supply proper pabulum." 

There are dangers in this reverence (or know- 
ledge, but they are perhaps less than the dangers 
which attend upon purely formal ideals of education. 
Facing us is Nature in all its diversified reality ; 
around us hve our fellow men. If we learn to know 
Nature and Man, we leam to know all that the 
school can teach. To the former of the two tasks 
Comenius directed the educationists of his time. 
He is thus the greatest of all the " Realists " as 
well as the greatest of all the " Methodisers." But 
his highest claim on the gratitude of mankind lies in 
the fact that he regarded education as the birthright 
of all ; " the salvation of the human race," he says 
at the begiiming of his greatest work, " is at stake." 

• yoh» Amei Commius. (Cambridge Univeraity Press.) A small 
bot very compreheosive treatise oa the great reformer. Mr. 
KeatJnee bu traoslated Comeniaa' chief work, Tki Gnat DidaUU 
(Adun and Chules Black). It ii difRculi to koow wbicb work to 
recommend speci&Ily ; both are excelleal. 



Empire Day and the Teach- 
ing of good Citizenship 

By the Earl of Meath 

The Editor of School has asked me to give expres- 
sion in his columns to my views in regard to some 
of the questions connected with education in which 
I have taken interest. 

• With his permission I propose to consider what 
steps, if any, are taken in schools to prepare the 
youth of the country of both sexes to fulfil the 
responsible duties of good citizenship. 

It will surely not be denied that the object of 
all education, properly so called, is to render the 
rising generation of future men and women capable 
of carrying on, in the most effective manner, the 
duties of Ufe. Perhaps the most important of these 
is that which every man and woman owes to his or I 
her fellows, or, in other words, to the State. ' 

How much of the time bestowed on so-called edu- 
cation in schools is devoted to the teaching of 
civic duty ? Can it be conscientiously asserted that 
any serious effort is made to teach children that 
the interest of the community {i.e., the State) 
should ever be in the forefront of their minds, and 
that the good citizen should always subordinate 
selfish to public interest, should they unfortunately 
run counter the one to the other ? 

It is to be feared that in most schools there is 
very little direct teaching of this kind. On the 
contrary, the competition between scholar and 
scholar in the prosecution of their studies, and the 
emulation which is excited by the gift of prizes to 
the most successful, tend towards the encourage- 
ment of a selfish, individualistic frame of mind. 

One of the principal merits of large public schools 
like Eton and Harrow, which are the fortunate 
inheritors of honourable traditions, consists in the 
presence in their midst of a strong esprit de corps 
which takes forcible possession of the mind of each 
boy as he enters the school, and forces him, in his 
despite, to consecrate his best energies to promoting 
the interest of the school as a corporate body, and 
to forget for a time the prosecution of his own 
individual advantage. This is a great moral gain 
for a lad. He is, at once, lifted on to a higher moral 
level, and it is comparatively easy for him on leaving 
school to transfer his allegiance to more important 
social organisations. 

It is difficult for such an esprit de corps to estab- 
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lish itself in an ordinary elementary school, or in 
a secondary school which possesses no particular 
history, but for that very reason it should be easy 
for the school authorities to bring directly before 
the mind of their scholars the claims of the State 
upon their affection. Sentiment rules the world 
more than is usually supposed. It has been the 
motive power of almost aU, if not all, the greatest 
and most successful undertakings of the human race. 
No wise ruler of men can afford to neglect it. If 
a nation be inspired by a noble sentiment, which 
lifts it above selfish individualistic interests, and 
binds it together in some soul-inspiriting effort, it 
becomes a formidable power, dangerous to oppose, 
and one which both in peace and war can only be 
effectually resisted by an opposition animated by 
some sentiment of equal strength, supported by 
superior numbers or greater intelligence. 

It is a mistake to imagine that altruistic sentiment 
requires no teaching, that it will come naturally to 
aU men. The majority of mankind can hardly be 
called thinking animals. They require, in a large 
measure, their thinking to be done for them. Unless 
a man travels, he is not likely to realise, at its proper 
value, the measure of liberty and of freedom which, 
as a British subject, he enjoys. He has no standard 
by which to compare his position with that of the 
citizens of other states. It would be well, therefore, 
if those in educational authority would first make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the solid 
foundations on which should rest the patriotism of 
every British subject, and then impart such know- 
ledge to their scholars. 

The true patriot has nothing in common with 
the jingo. Where real knowledge exists it is impos- 
sible to despise the foreigner. The genuine lover of 
his country will only be too conscious of certain 
national deficiencies. His patriotism will continually 
impel him to remedy any evils which may place his 
country at a disadvantage as compared with others. 
Though conscious of the soUd foundations on which 
rest his sentiments of lo)ralty, of patriotism, and 
of true conservatism, he will be the first to propose 
and endeavour to carry into effect any sensible 
reforms which shall improve but not destroy. The 
writer would therefore desire to see in schools the 
sentiment of loyalty, of patriotism, and of altruism 
more directly evoked than is at present the case. 
In the United States a ceremony which is known as 
'* Saluting the Flag," takes place periodically in 
almost every school. It has been established for 
the express purpose of encoiuraging patriotic feeling. 



Why should not some similar ceremony be intio- 
duced into oiu* British schools ? With this vkv 
the spirited song called "The Flag of Britain" 
(words by E. A. Walker, music by S. J. Re%) 
has been composed specially for schools. It is pro- 
posed that on one dlay in each year the attentkn 
of scholars in all British schools throughout tiie 
world should be specially drawn to matters apper- 
taining to the Empire, especially to the magnitude 
of the responsibilities of the white population of 
that Empire towards the millions of the colonred 
subjects of the King-Emperor. Let it be r^ 
membered that these dependent races possess do 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, and 
that their welfare, therefore, entirely depends oo 
the knowledge of the conditions and requirements 
of their lives possessed by the electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland. May 24, the anniversary of 
the birthday of our late lamented sovereign, Qoeen 
Victoria, has been thought the most appropriate 
day for such an annual national review of the duties 
of British citizens towards the inunense Empire, the 
welfare of which, under Divine Providence, has bea 
placed in their hands. It was dmring the long reign 
of this illustrious sovereign that the Empire gret 
to its present dimensions, and it was under her wise 
rule that the political, social, and moral omditioos 
of the peoples she governed made unprecedented 
progress. 

It is eminently fitting, therefore, that Kay 24 
should be kept as " Empire Day," a day of rejoidng, 
of serious thought on the duties connected wiA 
the "white man's burden," a British "Thanks- 
giving Day," and one of fraternal greetings between 
all branches of the British race. The idea has met • 
with a remarkable welcome at the hands of our kins- 
men across the seas, and has taken firm root in five 
out of the six self-governing Colonies of the Empire, 
and in several Crown Colonies and Dependencies, 
whilst at home " Empire Day " is on the highroad 
to become a national school institution. 

It is the hope of the writer that the idea may 
appeal to the readers of School, and that they will 
use their influence to obtain the establishment of 
" Empire Day " in as many schools as possiUe. 
Such an annual stocktaking of Imperial knowledge 
would stimulate school masters and mistresses to 
pay greater attention during the course of the year 
to the teaching of the history and geography of 
the Empire, and of the religion, customs, and 
characteristics of the peoples of which it is composed. 
Such teaching would be calculated to hasten the 
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when the whole of the King- Emperor's Domi- 
B shall be more closely bound together than 
|»resent, by drawing the attention of the next 
Sration to questions of Empire, and by giving 
a the knowledge which shall enable them to 
ietve the advantages of a closer federation, by 
(olattng feelings of loyalty towards their common 
ireign, and by filling their minds with an affec- 

te regard for their fellow subjects in all portions 
world. 



zenship : A Scheme for the 
Idy of Elementary Sociology 
: School 

tKiATiON is not so complex a matter as one might 
igine from recent controversies as to its adminis- 
tion. The main issue is indeed simple. The edu- 
ion we want depends precisely upon the kind of man 
[wish to make. No one desires to rear bookworms ; 
would have us turn out human machines ; but 
yone believes that physical training and technical 
tation are indispensable, that our people may main- 
British prestige and contend successfully against 
jgn commercial competition. In a democratic 
ty, however, we want not only strong soldiers and 
I workmen, but intelligent citizens. Knowledge is 
Br only when it enables man to deal with the problems 
confront him. With an expanding Empire and 
attending franchise those problems are connected 
: national and imperial questions, as well as with 
Beting interests of individuals and corporate bodies. 
old practice of leaving Citizenship to grow by instinct 
i, therefore, be discarded, or, rather, supplemented. 
doubt, some of our fathers lived and died good 
Bns without knowing the why and the wherefore. 
as morality was practised long before there was 
Bory of ethics. Modem education, however, insists 
a man shall not only da but know if Ay he does ; 
^ere is, at present, neither adequate instruction in 
theory of Citizenship nor an attempt to constitute 
^ence. 

W London School Board has, it is true, made brave 
irts to introduce citizen education into its schools, 
an standard V. upwards the child's attention is 
lened on local history by popular lessons illustrated 
lantern views — an excellent idea, which, I think, might 
ftended throughout the kingdom. Under the same 
Orities also, and supported by local magnates, lec- 
\ for adults have aJso, during the past year, been 
used in various boroughs. In these efforts, how- 
, there lurks the danger of mistaking municipaUsm 
itizenship, the part for the whole. When foreigners 
locking to our shores, so anxious to secure British 
.hip that agencies are established for the pur- 



chase of nationalisation " by instalments," our own 
people must not grow up mere municipalists, careless 
of their larger rights and responsibilities because they 
have been inherited and not earned. In the words of 
Mr. Chamberlain, but in a much wider sense, " we must 
think imperially." Our theoretical study of Citizen- 
ship must show us the origin and evolution of the idea 
of Citizenship : it should include also a clear analysis 
of the circumstances, physical and psychical, which 
made it possible for us to borrow all that was best in the 
" citizen " idea as evolved by other peoples, and to 
add to the conception a lustre and a glory all our own. 
The School Board for London had, in one or two of its 
Evening Continuation Schools (Higher Grade), intro- 
duced the scientific study of Citizenship, but in this 
effort the Board was, I believe, alone and unsupported. 
Such an experiment in Citizen Education has to encounter 
special difficulties. In spite of the numerous books 
written upon Citizenship, there is no suitable text- 
book ; nor is there an examination held by any faculty 
on the subject. Then, those who should most appre- 
ciate the study, as well as those who most need civic 
training, have a prejudice against attending a Board 
School, Others, again, will not admit that there is 
anything to learn about Citizenship ; to them it is, 
like morality, a subject which has no problems that 
cannot be answered at once by common sense. 

At the present moment, however, there seems to be 
a revival of interest in education generally, and in the 
scientific study of society in particular. London Uni- 
versity is about to establish a lecturesfiip in Sociology ; 
at the grave of the late Mr. Herbert Spencer, ^1000 
was offered to Oxford University for the same purpose ; 
and a British Sociological Society has now been formed. 
It may not, therefore, be inopportune to outline briefly 
a scheme for the teaching of Citizenship from the 
Primary School to the Secondary and Continuation 
Schools, a scheme which shall serve also as an intro- 
duction to the university and post-graduate study of 
the larger and more intricate science of Sociology. 

The education of the embryo citizen in the primary 
virtues and little courtesies of life naturally begins at 
home and in the primary school. Fascinating as may 
be those theories which advocate the enrire rearing of 
children by the State ; regret, as one must, the lack of 
discipline and of parental consciousness of responsi- 
bility, I would not trench upon the duties, not to speak 
of sentiments, which belong properly to the home. The 
school and the home should supplement each other. 
The child's picture- blocks and books should consist in 
large part of historic personalities and events ; for 
natural history and other nature studies the fields are 
better than books. The engravings on school walls 
might represent a due proportion of scenes and epochs 
in citizen history. History may thus be impressed upon 
a child at a very early age, and in such a way that it will 
appeal to him as a pleasant tale told by the fireside. 
Later, he may be taken to the monuments of famous 
men, to national and local reviews, processions, and 
institutions, and his understanding appealed to through 
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his imagination and curiosity. As an illustration, take 
the King's visit to the City of London, or the presenta- 
tion of the Freedom of the City to some bronzed warrior 
or successful statesman. The picturesque ceremony of 
the King halting before the city boundaries to receive 
the keys from the Chief Magistrate, may be made a means 
of inciilcating the important part the City played in the 
struggle for political and reUgious rights, when its gates 
were closed to all who would not respect its privileges, 
and when the voice of its burghers determined the fate 
of a King or Parliament. The bestowal of the Freedom 
of the City can be used to impress the fact that citizen- 
ship was once the privilege of the few, and only free 
men could be citizens. The restrictions on the freedom 
of the many, might, if thought necessary, be learnt from 
the old and almost obsolete custom, " Beating the 
Bounds.'* The story of the EUzabethan boys having 
been taken round to the parish boundaries and there 
thrashed to remind them that thus far might they go 
and no farther — instead of the boys tlurashing the 
boundaries and getting buns and milk for their trouble, 
as they now do — would probably famiUarise young 
minds with the Elizabethan Poor Law and Statutes, 
which otherwise they might never learn, still less under- 
stand. 

For the next stage in the teaching of Gtizenship 
a more direct method may be used. Mr. Arnold- Foster's 
Citizen Reader^ and, afterwards, Thorold Roger's The 
British Citizen, should kindle the desire to maintain 
those rights won by the struggles of past generations, 
while Mr. Oscar Browning's The Citizen should teach 
the youth something of the history of his local insti- 
tutions. These books should, however, be supple- 
mented by maps, that side by side, in close relief with 
the internal struggles of a people, may be introduced the 
important influences of geographical conditions («.g., 
the insularity of Britain), and of the economic and inter- 
national relations with other States. 

In the Continuation School or Extension lectures, it 
may be found necessary to retrace a few of the steps 
already taken in order to arouse an enthusiasm for 
the subject, among those who may not have passed 
through the previous stages. The aim of the teacher 
at this stage must be twofold; (i) to inspire conviction, 
(2) to produce consistent and systematic thought. 

The first aim can be achieved by a stirring narration 
of the principal crises in the struggle for Citizenship 
among our own people and among nations which have 
gone before, indicating clearly that all freedom is hard 
to win and easy to lose. 

To realise the second aim, I suggest a division of the 
subject into three parts ; (a) historical, (b) psychological, 
(c) problematic. 

(fl) Historical, By adopting the historical method 
first, you do not begin by asking the object, or even 
whether there is an object of Citizenship ; you simply 
trace from the beginnings of city hfe the growth of the 
idea, classifying what was common or peculiar to each 
state or people, and noting under what circumstances, 
citizen institutions and rights were made and won. 



The historical method may be calculated to demoostxate 
J. S. Mill's famous thesis " Political institutions;have 
been at all times the product of human wilL Man <fid 
not wake one sununer morning and find them qvnng 

up." 

(h) Psychological While the historical method traces 
for us outward and more conscious causes and resnlt% 
the psychological method inquires into the inward and 
subconscious causes and effects. Great institutions ait 
not only made but they grow. An accident, a pasaos I 
sentiment may produce or help to produce some pregnant 
thought, some right undreamed of, some privily or 
custom unintended, undevised. The psycbdogical 
method will include an examination of tiie chan^ter 
of men and nations, noting what is conuncm, what 
transitory, what permanent. It will estimate the influence 
of heredity and environment, of imitation and sugges- 
tion, the power of family relationships, of religion, and 
of great ideals in ensuring the stability of a pec^ 
and in stimulating their progress. 

(c) Problematic. In neither the historical nor psycho- 
logical demonstrations should instruction alone be giveo. 
The lecturer or teacher should ask and be asked qnes- , 
tions. The students themselves should be allowed to 
reason from the cause to the effect, and at the 
conclusion of these demonstrations be formed into a 
kind of discussion society to consider the problems d 
Citizenship which to-day are in the unsolved or ideal 

stage. 

So much for the theoretical study of Citizendiiiki 
The student, however, should always be made to reabe 
that the theory is but a means to an end, that sdentific 
Citizenship cannot be learned in the laboratory akneb 
but by the supplementary practical experience in some 
arena of public life. " You cannot by all the tectming 
in the world," said Dr. Johnson, " enable a man to mate 
you a shoe." It is the same with Citirenship, with 
poUtics. But there is all the difference in the wodd 
between an unenlightened man and the educated man, 
between the conscious citizen and the social automaton, 
between the man who votes blindly at the bid of his 
party or priest, or because his father so voted befofe 
him, and the man who, while recognising the usefohiess 
and expediency of party government has been educated 
into the belief that political principles are not for party 
but for mankind. 



We have received from Calcutta a brightly written and 
interesting Report by Mr. H. Sharp, MA., Inspector d 
Schools, Central Provinces, on Rural Schools in the Cenird 
Provinces. It forms No. i of the Occasional Reports to be 
issued by the Office of the Director-General of Education in 
India, and it certainly gives an admirable " send-off " to 
the series, on the initiation of which Mr. Orange is to be 
congratulated. In a later number, we may be able to notice 
this volume at length. In certain parts it is f asc i na t i ng 
reading. But should we not have the opportunity to come 
back to it, we cordially commend it now to the attention of 
our readers. The price is one rupee. 
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The Book and its Writer 



^he Secret of Herbart * 



[IWhbn any man becomes the object oi a special cult, his 
true message is invariably obscured by endless controversy, 
and his legitimate influence endangered by the extravagance 
of his worahjppers. Thus it is with Froebel and Herbart. 
The latter, through his analysis oi the mental processes by 
which new ideas are assimilated and incorporated with 
old ones, and by his emphasis o( the importance of awaken- 
ing many-sided interests in the development of character, 
rendered signal service to the cause of education, but he 
discovered no royal road to knowledge, still less to conduct. 
He acted rather as the interpreter of the psychological 
iacts upon which the good teacher in every age has based 
his methods of instruction. Many a teacher to-day, if 
the Herbartian theory were explained to him freed from 
the Herbartian terminology might truthfully exclaim >vith 
M. Jourdain, "il y a plus de quaranle ans que je rfis de ia 
prost, sans que je n'en suise fien." Of this Dr. Hayward 
seems to be conscious, for he thinks that, " had he never 
beard of Herbart, he would himself have discovered a kind 
of apperception doctrine." To recognise, however, that 
Herbart has bis limitations is not to depreciate the value 
of bis work, which lay chiefly in the systematisation of 
MBnd principles oi pedagogy, and in formulating maxims 
capable of universal apphcation. At the same time it is 
well to bear in mind that there were heroes before Aga- 
memnon, when reading Thi Secret of Herbart. 

Dr. Hayward is an enthusiast and some exaggeration may 
be excused, but his zeal outriins his discretion. The book 
it disfigured by much violence of language and by not a few 
eiTors in taste. He ofieis it as " a challenge as well as a 
creed." A challenge it certainly is, for he spares nobody, 
and, since it contains a confession of faith, he may claim 
to Im a missionuy. But he should remember that the &rst 
duty of a missionary is not to alienate the heathen. Pagans, 
whether they be Professors of Education, County Council- 
lore, or Schoobnaster?, will not listen patiently to perpetual 
abuse. The preacher who forgets this will speak to deaf 
ears or empty benches. H members of Education Com- 
mittees have not, as a rule, ever heard of Comenius, Pesta- 
lozii, or Herbart, why taunt them with their ignorance ? 
Schools may be " plague-centres," but even if most teachers 
have "the outlook of a mole, the interests of an ox, the 
initiative of an oyster, the enthusiasm of a jelly-fish and 
the hide of a rhinoceros," why draw attention to their 
delormities ? It is doubtless deplorable, as Dr. Hayward 
observes, that the primary teacher should be often absent 
or hostile when invited to attend the meetings which he 
has organised lor the suppression of juvenile smoking, but 
tliis hardly affords a reason for so many unflattering com- 
parisons. It is a relief to find that after all he has occasion- 
ally met a teacher who has not "combined the culture 
of a bucohc boor with the arrogance of a newly fledged 
ritnalistic curate." The best cause may be ruined by 
an intemperate advocate and such writing is very paltry. 
Dr. Hayward's experience of schools must be extremely 

• Thi Saril of Htrbart: an Eaay on Eduiaiion and a Rifly to 
Pro/aior J»ma of Harvard. By F. H. Hayward, D.Litt., M.A,, 
B.Se. Pp. iiv + 96. (Swan Sonnenscheio Sc Co. is.) 



Umited or singularly unfortunate. Were it otherwise, 
he would know that many of them, even in the south of 
England for which he appears to have the greatest con- 
tempt, are serving at the present moment as models for 
imitation in Canada and India. 

In dealing witli the Herbartian ethic he gets a little out 
of his depth. Its very simplicity constitutes its chief 
danger as Mr. Darroch has pointed out : " it imbues the 
teacher with the idea that his power in the work of educa- 
tion is almost absolute and in this way it Is pleasing to 
his self-conceit." But Dr. Hayward, being oppressed 
by the spectres of religion and the churches, contrives to 
make it singularly involved. Throughout, he confuses 
the morality, which is the deliberate choice of what 
is i^tJ'd ttBvXrjTov. r& cciXAv (I'lra TnC loXoC with the morality 
which is purely external conformity with conven- 
tional standards. While he hesitates "to deny man's 
prerogative of Freedom " altogether, and while he quotes 
with apparent approval Professor Laurie's statement 
that " education must ever keep in view the fact that 
man is not a machine, not even an enormously comple.x 
psychical machine, but rather a being in whom a free 
rational principle, unaccountable by explanation from below, 
has its seat." — he looks forward to the time when this 
residuum of unaccountability will be accounted for. The 
mystery of sin will then be solved and the Herbartians will 
foretell the effects of their methods with mathematical 
precision. Such speculation has its interest but Dr. 
Hayward would further the progress of education more 
by explaining clearly the bearing of Herbartianism on the 
problems of the day than by indulging in it. He falls 
between two stools ; on the one hand, he claims to be a 
practical guide, on the other he plunges into metaphysics. 
At times he rises superior to his temptations, and in the 
midst of much irrelevant matter about " other priest- 
hoods " and the "sacramental" character of Herbart's 
principles, we find a sentence like the following : " He 
(i.e., a man ' who labours beneath a cloud of mental 
poverty ■) begins to see in Herbartianism a lorce, which 
allied with religion and with economic and hygienic pro- 
gress, can accomplish all for the human race which the 
dreaming optimist pictures for himself in prophetic vision ; 
a force which, even if divorced from religion and from such 
progress, can accomplish much." That is a concise and 
accurate presentment of the case in its moral aspect. 

It is not until we reach page 65, that " the secret of 
Herbart" and "the message of Herbart" are revealed. 
The secret, of course, is apperception, and the message, 
interest. Here Dr. Hayward is on more familiar ground : 
he has a complete grasp of his subject, writes with the 
authority of one who has tested the Herbartian method, 
and gives excellent advice. '" The School," for example, 
" must nourish the souis of the pupih, and the only nouriab- 
ment possible is ideas." Again, "no harmony can bo 
generated out of a single note, and the school should not 
attempt to generate it ; but the school may, legitimately 
enough, sometimes sound these single notes in the ears 
of the pupils, in the hope that, though apperception may 
not spring up now, some day it will ; and that the notes, 
feeble and isolated at present, will then be heard with 
others, reverberating in a mighty harmony through all 
the passages and crannies of thcsoul." With the protest, 
too, against an education that makes for mere material 
survival, a utilitarian education, all of us wiU agree. 
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German Letter 



By Dr. Otto W. Beyer 



Technical High Schools and Technical Progress 

Technical High Schools are, in their own interests, obliged 
to give great attention to the newest technical inventions. 
The Technical High School in Berlin, on account of the 
great importance now attached to the question of accelera- 
H&H of speed on railways, is paying greater attention to 
instruction in railway engineering and signalling, and 
intends to supplement the teaching in those subjects as 
present requirements demand. In consideration of the great 
importance that now attaches to gas-engines and oil-engines, 
the study of those kinds of engines is to form part of the 
plan of instruction in the engineering workshop. Water- 
power engines have not hitherto received the attention in 
those workshops that their importance in agricultural and 
industrial spheres demands, because the workshop is not 
sitaated near a watercourse, and the artificial creation of 
running water would entail a heavy outlay. This want, 
however, is to be removed by the erection of a workshop 
for water-power engines near the High School on the 
Scheuseninsel in the Tiergarten. 

In the present condition of gas-engines and steam tur- 
bines, it is of much scientific and economic value that a 
careful study of such engines and means of inquiry and 
research with a view to their improvement should be carried 
on at the Technical High Schools. For that reason a 
special workshop for combustion-engines and steam tur- 
bines is to be built. The erection of a workshop for the 
statics of building-construction is also in view. There the 
pressure of earth, methods of joining parts by concrete 
and by iron, and the torsions of side-projections will be 
studied. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Education among 
THE Masses by Means of Public Libraries 

The Society for the Diffusion of Education among the 
People, founded in 1Q03 in the whole of the German 
Empire, 2721 hbraries containing 71,894 volumes. The 
activity of the Society thus shows an important increase 
over former years. In 1902, it founded 1324 libraries 
containing 56,634 volumes; in 1901, 1221 libraries con- 
taining 44,967 volumes ; in 1900, 647 libraries containing 
3i«^37 volumes. The greater number of those founded 
in 1903 — 62 T with 14,407 volumes — are in Brandenburg. 
Especially successful is the development of the Itinerant 
Libraries, inaugurated by the Sixriety. In 1903, 383 
Itinerant libraries were established, comprising 18,888 
volumes. The Society has now 785 such libraries, com- 
P<^>>AS 3^f394 volumes which can be changed every year. 
The Society receives material support from the Emperor. 

The First International Congress for School 
Hygiene, Nuremberg, April 4-9, 1904 

SSince 1900 a General German Society (AUgemein Deutscher 
Verein) for School Hygiene has existed in Germany. It 
was founded in Munich in 1900 on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of German naturalists and physicians. It 
haSf at the present time, fourteen hundred members, and pub- 



lishes a magazine of its own entitled HseUihy Yattik (Gcmide 
Jugend). It includes in its ranks nearly afl the noit 
influential persons in Germany who are interested in adml 
hygiene either on its theoretical or practical aide. Asooog 
them may be found university professors, govenuncst 
officials and principals and teachers in every sort of achod 
and institution. Last year it was determined to hold at 
International Congress for School Hygiene. It win take 
place at Nuremberg from April 4 to 9, and a special 
committee has been empowered to invite visitors to tika 
part in it. There wiU be lectures and discussioos, at 
hygienic exhibition, and at its conclusion a full aad 
detailed report of the proceedings will be published. There 
will be meetings of the whole Congress, and also of sec- 
tions. A number of committees have been fdrmed lor 
purposes of organisation ; an international oonunEttee, 
a German principal committee, a Nuremberg local oon- 
mittee and an organisation committee for the separata 
countries of Europe and the United States of Nodk 
America. A detailed programme furnishes infonnatka 
about the proceedings of the Congress, such as the arrange- 
ments for each day, the order of business, the committeest 
the lectures, the leading themes, and the regnlationi lor 
intercourse. In the sectional meetings subjects of tke 
following kind will be brought forward : (x) The hygiese 
of School Buildings ; (2) the Hygiene of Boarding Schoob ; 
(3) Methods of Examination in School Hygiene; (4) 
Methods of Instruction in Hygiene ; (5) InstmctaoQ d 
Teachers and Pupils in Hygiene; (6) Athletics as pait 
of the Education of School-boys and School-girls; (j) 
Illness and Medical Attendance in Schools ; (8) Special 
Schools ; (9) the Hygiene of School-boys and School-giili 
outside the School; (10) Hygiene and the teaching Pah 
f ession ; (11) General Matters. Each of these de?ei 
sections has its own president whose duty it is to introdsoa 
and preside over the papers and lectures. The hcadisy 
of some of the lectures are given in the programme. 

Continuation Schools for Girls 

At the general meeting of the Society for the Diihnkn 
of Education among the People at Berlin, Dr. Zorik, 
inspector of elementary schools, spoke on the subject of 
"Continuation Schoob for Girls." He observed that 
formerly opinion as to the necessity for Continoation 
Schools for Girls was much divided, but that now the need 
of them was generally acknowledged. The early age at 
which the school period ends makes further instmctkn 
imperative. Even for their natural vocation of wife and 
mother, girls need some training. And they cannot, as 
a rule, obtain it from their own mothers partly because 
few women of the working classes know anything of sys- 
tematic housekeeping, and partly because women bread- 
winners have no time for the instruction of their growing 
daughters. The girls often go straight from school to the 
factory, or to some other kind of employment; tiies 
later, lacking all knowledge of domestic economy, tiiey 
marry, and so one generation of ignorant housek»epeis 
follows the other. 

For the well-being of the family, the wife should know 
something of the laws of health, and of the bringing-up of 
children, which includes a knowledge of how to take can 
of their bodies, and how to develop their minds. Our age 
further demands that a woman shall perform her dnties 
as a citizen. The Continuation School ought then to bo 
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a technical school where girls could learo housekeeping, 
the care of children, hygiene, and the duties of citizenship. 
The commercial and industrial continuation schools in 
town and country must prepare the pupils for special 
vocations, for to-day, in trades, industries, and factories 
alike, only a cultivated intelligence ensures advancement. 
What has so far been done in Germany towards the estab- 
lishment of these much needed Gsntinuation Schools for 
Girls ? During the last ten years governments, com- 
munes, corporations, and private individuals have been 
actively at work. The Government established the pattern 
institution in Posen, besides a number of other schools. 
Communes followed suit. Berlin has pattern institutions 
like the Letteverein, the Victoria Continuation School, 
51 such schools in all, while Breslau has 38. There are 
altogether in Prussia 603 Continuation Schools for Girls ; 
only 91 are public schools, while 512 are private under- 
talrings. There are among them 390 industrial schools, 
and 204 needlework, embroidery, and weaving schools. 
That seems a goodly number, but how it shrinks when we 
discover that 4S6 are in the towns, and only 117 in the 
country. 

If we inquire concerning the attendance at those schools 
we find that in Prussia there are about a million girls who 
have left school between the ages of fourteen and eighteen ; 
661,000 are earning a living at a trade, and 443,000 are 
in domestic service. The whole number of pupils in all 
the Continuation Schools is 24,313, that is, only one out of 
every twenty-six girls attends a Continuation School. In 
Berlin, where about 6000 students can be accommodated 
in nine municipal schools, and four schools subsidised by 
the Hunlctpality, they have on the books about 4000 girls 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Ten thousand 
girls leave the elementary schools every year. Things are 
slightly better in Baden and Wurtemberg, where there is 
compulsory evening-school for minors. A new phase 
distinguishes Munich ; an organisation is being started 
which will embrace all girls, the daughters of better-class 
parents included. 

Prussia— the Government admits as much through its 
representatives— is behindhand. What is to be done f 
Little is to be expected from the parents, so that it is 
necessary to aim at compulsory Continuation Schools. 
Compulsory attendance must be enforced through local 
ttatutes. Commercial or Corporation Continuation Schools 
are to be preferred to State Schools, because they would 
better understand local needs. The outlay would produce 
a large interest in the speedy improvement of the people, 
and of the family. It would, of course, be necessary to 
provide a sufficient number of properly trained teachers. 

The woman question is an education question. If, on 
the one hand, we make it possible for capable women to 
pursue scientific studies, on the other the elevation of 
the women of the people is of some importance. It is for 
the twentieth century to settle the question ol women's 
education. 

I We have to acknowledge, with thanks, the following 
H pamphlets, which are not reserved for review : The Speclro- 
H nttet : »/s ConstTuclion, Adjuslmenls, and Uses. By Wm. J. 
H Lyons, Demonstrator in Physics, Royal College oi Science 
■ for Ireland (Dublin, Thom) ; The Kaleidoscopic Mind ^f 
|H CitMJooi_ By John Mnrrav Moore (Liverpool Booksellers' 
^k fOp; dd.) ; Private Schooi's AisoctaUon Year Booh, 1904 
H^-Mtt). 



American Letter 



By George H. Locke 
University of Chicago 



Educational experiment in America does not often a 
the importance of a reconstruction of the organisation and 
administration of a State— and especially one of tlie old, 
original thirteen States. And yet that has just been accom- 
plished. The legislature ol the wealthy and populous 
State of New York, so widely known abroad lor the excel- 
lence of some features of its educational organisation, has 
at last been able to agree upon a plan by which all the 
educational work will be united under a responsible head, 
and conflict of authority and duplication of work will be 
avoided. By the plan hitherto in operation the edu- 
cational work of the State has been under a system of 
dual control. The Department of Public Instruction, of 
which the executive officer was the State superintendent 
of public instruction, had control over the elementary 
schools ; the higher schools, academies, colleges, imiver- 
sities, technical and professional schools, have been under 
the control of the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, a body that for over a century 
has been the great educational influence of the State. It 
has been composed of nineteen members, chosen from amonR 
the most eminent public men of the State, and holding office 
for life. It must not be supposed that this university has 
been in any sense a teaching body ; it is the American example 
of the English distinction between the university and the 
college, and therefore confines itself to a close examination 
of the results of the teaching in the institutions which in 
their mass make up the university. This board has a largo 
executive staff, chief of whom is the Secretary. His 
functions can easily be compared to those of the State 
Superintendent in his particular field. The purely ele- 
mentary schools and the colleges and private schools have 
presented no particular difficulty in regard to their portions 
in the scheme of organisation, as the superintendent rightly 
claimed the first and the secretary the second place. 
But there is another class of schools that has caused great 
trouble. The public high schools are supported by public 
taxation, and are therefore claimed by the superintendent, 
but they are also higher schools and as such are claimed 
by the Secretary of the Board of Regents. These two 
authorities have been constantly overlapping and dupli- 
cating each other's lunctinns, and the friction and irrita- 
tion so increased that for the past three years special efforts 
have been made to devise a good plan of changing the 
present organisation and administration of the State. It 
was plain that an official head with increased power should 
be appointed ; and it was equally plain that neither the 
present superintendent nor the present Secretary of the 
Regents could be appointed. Both are excellent men and 
the present superintendent, Mr. Skinner, has an excellent 
record, of which any great State official might feel 
proud. In liis time the compulsory Education Law has 
been defined and enlarged in such a way that there has 
been a marked improvement in school attendance ; no 
person may teach in the primary or grammar schools of 
cities who has not had three years' successful experience 
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in teaching or a three years' course in and graduation from 
a high school or academy, or some higher institution 
approved by the State Superintendent, and in addition 
a course of not less than thirty-six weeks in a similarly 
approved school or class for professional training of teachers; 
it has also been decided that reading the Scriptures in the 
public schoob is permissible where desired, provided that 
no sectarian tenet or doctrine is taught ; a test case which 
attracted particular attention and which had perhaps the 
greatest result was that which forced the issue on the 
question of responsibihty for State maintenance. The 
Supreme Court supported the Superintendent and estab- 
lished the principle that education is a State function ; 
that the State Department is the paramount instrument 
in enforcing the constitutional right of all the people to 
the advantages of the common school system. 

What I have been saying about this great progress 
on the part of the State Superintendent might easily be 
supplemented by a recital of the correspondingly great 
development in the management of the higher institutions 
by the Secretary of the Regents, some of the practical 
results of which have placed the State of New York in the 
front rank of progressive educational States. And this 
work is not to perish. It will be developed under the 
unified system, and the people of this State may confidently 
look forward to ever-increasing efficiency and economy 
in their system. As Mr. Skinner could not be considered 
for the new position of head of the entire system for the 
reasons I have already suggested, he threw himself heartily 
into the movement, and a plan was finally agreed upon in 
the legislature, by which the present Board of Regents 
resigned office on April i, and in their places and from among 
their number a new board of eleven has been chosen for 
terms ranging from one to eleven years respectively, so 
that successive annual elections for the full term may 
provide one new member each year. The offices of superin- 
tendent of public instruction and secretary of the Board of 
Regents are abolished, and the powers of both are com- 
bined in the new Commissioner of Education, who is chosen 
first by the Legislature for six years, and thereafter by 
the Regents to serve during their pleasure. He will have 
undivided authority with respect to elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, universities, professional and 
technical schools, libraries (other than public school libraries), 
museums, university extension courses, and other such 
agencies remain under the control of the Regents. Much 
of the success of this reorganisation will depend upon the 
ability, the experience, and the sound judgment of the 
new Commissioner. In this the State is fortunate, for 
out in the Middle West as President of the State University 
of Illinois, there is A. S. Draper, a former judge and also 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of New 
York (1886-1892). He has been City Superintendent, the 
result of which was the famous Cleveland plan of school 
organisation and administration, and has been invited 
to accept this very responsible position. The future 
of this State will be even more interesting than its 
past. 



The Statistics of Public Elementary Schools, Pupil Teachers 
Centres, and Training Colleges are published by^the Board of 
Education in a Blue Book at 3ii. 



How the Act Works 

Withington (Lanes.) 

An Urban District Council. — The atbninistratiQB 
of a new Act of Parliament most necessarily be a di&nk 
matter because it is only as a result of its operation flat 
a true conception of its value can be estimated. Manjf 
circumstances will tend to add colour to the vanon 
interpretations, such as special interests and looi 
influences. It is, therefore, of great advantage to d 
concerned, whether governing or governed, to km 
as much as possible as to the best way to get tte 
most out of the Act for the benefit of the largest nnmbea 
The space devoted in School to " How the Act wods* 
is, therefore, of special interest at a time when one sectifli 
of the public says the Act does not go far enougii s 
certain matters and another section resents it as gcof 
too far. The results of its working in various pirii 
prove not only interesting but helpful. In these cohmB 
the working of the Act in large areas has been didt 
upon, and naturally these large organisations are able 
to show very good progress ; with laiige stafEs of eipot 
officers this is to be expected. Perhaps it would not 
be out of place to show that even in snoaDer areas gool 
work can result from the new conditions. There ■ 
no need then to apologise for describing the Withiogtoi 
Education Conunittee (Lanes.), whose operations cover 
a district of nine square miles with a popolatkn flf 
about 36,000. 

Committee. — ^This Conunittee is, I believe^ nniqae 
in having a lady " chairman.'* Councillor Qbt^ 
Ashton who occupies the chair is well known as an ankit 
educationist : she is not only the " chairman " of tte 
Education Committee and also of the Schod lIanag^ 
ment sub-Conunittee at Withington, but one d tk 
two lady representatives on the I^cashire Coontj 
Education Committee, and a member, too, of the Hyde 
(Cheshire) Education Conunittee. The work viuck 
Miss Ashton is doing more than justifies the taidf 
recognition whereby the Act made provision for tk 
inclusion of women on the Committees. The Chaimiai 
is well supported by the Vice-Chairman, Prc^SBor 
Hickson, F.R.S., and by a strong committee, of whom 
seven are graduates, who are in sympathy and toodi 
with educational development. The Directed* is Mr. T. 
W. Berry, F.C.S. 

Free Education, — ^The appointed day was October i, 
1903, when all the children were to have free education; 
the Conunittee abolished fees at the outset, in order to 
remove one cause of irregular attendance and, further, 
to free the parents from paying fees now that they 
would be required to pay rates for the same purpose. 
It is generally recognised that, as the parents pay rates, 
arid as all classes of elementary sdiools participate 
in the benefits, school fees have become an ana- 
chronism. 
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Attendance. — Irregularity of attendance is always 
a difficult question to dctil with. This Committee has 
faced the subject with a determination to make the 
attendance a reality. The " chairman " has offered 
a silver Attendance Challenge Shield, to be held for one 
year by the school having the highest percentage of 
attendances during the year ; certified absence due to 
infectious disease and the attendance of infants are not 
taken into account. Another mode of encouragement 
is that of granting a half-holiday to a department 
(generally " mixed ") on attaining a percentage of 
92 for a month, the same exceptions for infectious 
diseases and the attendance of infants being allowed : 
the infants participate in the holiday, though, naturally, 
they are not expected to compete for the shield. Recog- 
nising that the power of the law alone will bring some 
to a sense of their duty, or rather make these people 
comply because it does not pay to go before the bench, 
the Committee have likewise increased their staff of 
attendance officers. It may be pohtic first to try every 
expedient, but the power to enforce attendance must be 
felt. 

Pupil-Teachers. — Not as a result, but in anticipation 
of the new regulations, the Committee decided to make 
provision for the pupil -teachers to have good instruc- 
tion under the best possible conditions. The pupil- 
teachers attend, in the case of girls, the High School 
for Girls, and, in the case of boys, the Grammar School. 
Pupils who are under sixteen attend full time, and 
those between sLxteen and eighteen go half time. The 
Committee pays all tuition-fees, books, and tram 



Unqualified Assistants. — It was decided to retain the 
Art, 68s already in the employ of the Managers, but not 
to engage any others in the future. Recognising the 
importance of trying to raise the educational standard 
of those unqualified teachers already at work, the Com- 
mittee decided to send all ex- pupil- teachers and Art. 
68s to classes in order to encourage them to study. It 
is very important to give the best fadhties to young 
teachers, having regard to the important part they will 
play in the school organisation of the next generation. 
Still, if we are to make up for lost ground, largely due 
to the parsimonious administration of education in the 
past, something must be done on a proper systematic 
plan for the improvement of a large army of ill-qnalified 
and uncertificated teachers whose influence will long 
be felt in our schools to the retardation of educational 
progress. 

Salaries. — It is important to offer a reasonable Lving 
salary before expecting to get the best teachers in the 
schools. The Withinglon Committee disapproved of 
the large disparity that generally obtains between 
the rewards of men and of women expected to do similar 
work and to possess similar qualifications. It will be 
seen, therefore, in the scale adopted that there is a 
soialler difference in this respect than what usually 
prevails. Although the scale is not acknowledged 



as sufficient for a well-quahfied assistant, having 
regard to the training and difficulties of the wor^. 
it is felt to be an advance on many of the scales in 
existence. 

Men : £95 (£80 if not college trained) to £160. 

Women~: ^80 {£70 if not college trained) to ^140. 

Ex-Pupil-teachers. men : £60 to £75. 

Ex-Pupil-teachers. women : £50 to £65. 
The maximum to be reached by annual increases' ] 
oils- 

Managers' Holidays. — In the case of non-provided 
schools it must often happen that the Managers desire, 
as under the old regime, to give a half-holiday, perhaps- 
for a parochial function, or on another pretext, and it 
must lead to difficulties if there is not some understand- 
ing. The Education Committee has the right of granting 
a holiday, as the Committee alone is responsible for the 
carrying on of the secular instruction. As an act of 
courtesy, as well as an excellent arrangement, it is a 
good plan to place a given number of half-days at the 
disposal of the Managers to use as they think fit, or to^ 
ignore if not required. The Withington Committee 
has fixed such occasional holidays to be given by the 
Managers at twelve half-days, or their equivalent, during 
the school -year. 

Accommodation. — In common with other authorities 
the Committee had to face a pressing need for increased 
accommodation which was emphasised by the Board 
of Education. As a result the question was considered, 
and during the first six months three schools have been 
planned, sites procured and the work is progressing. 
The Committee has arranged for manual instruction, 
cookery, laundry, and science, with special accommoda- 
tion in each case. It is intended to work the schools- 
on the best educational lines in point of equipment 
and staff, with small classes under well -qualified teachers. 

Evening and Technical Classes. — In addition to pro- 
viding good teachers, varied classes and a prize scheme, 
the Committee have prepared a circular to scholars- 
as they leave the day schools. The object of this- 
circular is to encourage the children to continue their 
educational work immediately after leaving school, 
and, further to help this, the Committee offers a free 
admission to any classes for the session following the 
severance from the day school. 



We have received the Report of the Warwickshire Educa- 
tion Committee, dated April 12. It includes the Estimate 
for Higher Education for the year ending March 31, 1905. 
The total income is estimated at ;£i7,?36, and is made up as 
follows : Customs and Excise Duties, ^9300 ; Evening 
School Grants in Quasi-urban and Rural Districts, ^500 ; 
Fees and Sales of Work, £100 ; Rate of id. in the ^ to be 
levied on the Administrative County (viz., Jrf. in the £ lor 
Secondary and Technical Education, id. in the £ for 
Pupil Teachers' training), £7836. The expenditure sidc^of 
the Estimate shows a surplus of £S6, 
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The Teachers' Forum 

The Subject-matter of Arithmetic 

By S. O. Andrew 

Head Master of Whitgift 
Grammar School 

I SUPPOSE I must have learnt arithmetic some time in 
my schooldays, but I have no remembrance of it. 
Probably this lack of boyish associations unfits me to 
feel a proper interest in much that is to be found in 
arithmetic books. 

To look at these books you would say that every 
English boy was going to become a shopkeeper or a 
stockbroker. They are full of examples dealing with 
unfamiliar weights and measures, bankruptcy, 
exchanges, discounts, share-broking, and the like. 
They are, in fact, handbooks of commerce, and, as 
such, many of them are full of interesting information. 
Some of them also contain chapters on handicapping, 
hands of a clock, uniformly growing grass, and regularly 
undulating ground. This sort of thing we may suspect 
to be the invention of examiners. It passes compre- 
hension, and afflicts one with a kind of WeUsckmerz. 

There is an atmosphere of unreality about many 
arithmetical problems, especially in examination-papers. 
The quantities are unreal. Here, for instance, is a 
problem requiring a boy to deal with 3*185 cm. If 
the examiner who set this question were to look at a 
metre rule, he would probably get to know something 
which he did not know before. Questions of the follow- 
ing type are common : Express .039 gn. + 73 of 4s. 2d. 

-f- '364 farthings as the decimal of £3 5s. sjrf. These 
quantities are pure abstractions, of no interest to any- 
body but an actuary or a statist. The total in problems 
of this type usually cancels out to half a crown, an experi- 
ence corrupting the intellect and the morals of those who 
solve them. No less unreal to the boy are many of the 
measures with which he is supposed to deai. The 
measures are mere dummies which provide scope for 
certain tricks of calculation. But no steps seem to be 
taken in the exercises provided in books to make a boy 
realise by practical experiment what is the size even of 
common measures like the centimetre or the pint. He 
would, as a rule, be just as enlightened if you substituted 
*' rouble " or " kopek ** for centimetre or pint. What 
may be his mental images of pipkins, perches, penny- 
weights, and the rest of them is hard to say : it would 
probably take a good deal to make him tell you. 

There is unreality of both kinds in the answer that the 
area of a field is 123-9291 cm. 

In any arithmetical exercise two acts can be dis- 
tinguished — the act of calculation and the act of apply- 
ing a rule. Wrong solutions are generally due to 
inaccuracies of calculation. Many teachers think that 
tboe can be cured by the working of innumerable 



problems : this seems to be very doubtful. The add 
calculation soon becomes wholly mechanical : the btt 
way, therefore, of curing inaccuracy would seem Id be 
regular drill in simple mental arithmetic or tots. CUUia 
who have been through a good kindergarten coaneii 
simple numbers and who have scarcely ever put pen to 
paper are often excellent calculators. 

The rules in arithmetic are few and simple : after tte 
first four, proportion is almost the only one that mattm 
The theory of recurring decimals and much other xnattv 
that cumbers text-books belongs to the science, andhai 
nothing to do with the art, of arithmetic ProbaUi 
L.C.M. and G.C.F. are better left until they arise oat of 
algebra : they are not really necessary for the simpk 
fractions with which a boy has to deal. 

Everything beyond the art of calculation and the few 
simple rules just mentioned is applied arithmetic. TUi 
applied arithmetic, as we have seen, generally takes the 
form of commercial arithmetic. Why should this beso ? 
There is, of course, no reason why every boy of twehtor 
thirteen should not understand interest and other faxnifiar 
matters. But why should he be troubled with invoices, 
tare and tret, true discount, brokerage, and the like? 
The only difflculty here is that of the meaning of technid 
terms : anybody who knows the elements of arithmetic 
could with the aid of a technical dictionary deal vitt 
problems in these trade practices. In any case, sock 
problems belong to commercial arithmetic. 

What other material is there to which arithmetic mlgkt 
be applied ? Most boys at the age of thirteen bqpa 
experimental science, and all boys begin geometry. It 
seems, therefore, desirable and not impossible thit 
between the ages of ten and thirteen they should km 
how to apply their arithmetic to these subjects. Teacka 
of natural science complain that when boys come to them 
at the age of thirteen they have to be taught how to 
measure, how to estimate the most conunon areas and 
volumes, and, sometimes, how to use decimals. 

In the course here proposed, a boy would measure the 
dimensions of objects, and, preferably, of geometrical 
models. The use of the ruler (cm. and inch) in measor- 
ing the lengths of edges is the best introductioa he 
can have to the meaning of decimal and vulgar fractioni 
Numeroxis exercises in the four rules suggest themselvci 
The longer measures of length would similarly be leant 
by experiment. Next would follow the measuremest 
of the areas of the conunoner geometrical figures— the 
faces of the models. The rule for calculating area shoold 
be discovered inductively by each boy for himself, h 
volumes not only the measurement of regular solids bat 
also the use of a graduated cylinder for measniing by 
displacement irregular solids should be learnt. Capacity, 
weight, density, &c., would follow in their order. 

In all this work a boy Mrould be learning the geo- 
metrical properties of regular figures ; the drawing oi 
figures in hand-sketches, by instruments, or to sok; 
the use of simple formulae ; the application of the mks 
of arithmetic and algebra to all kinds of problemi; 
and, if necessary, the construction of modeb in ipood. 
Money problems would occur at every step. A boy of 
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twelve ought to be able to take a brick, or a hexagonal 

tile, or a tin can, to describe its shape accurately, to RpviCWS 

make a figured sketch of it or a drawing to scale, to 

determine the area of its side and its volume, and so _, . _, 

forth. rair Copies # 

[t may, perhaps, be urged that all this is very well, 
but that it is not arithmetic. Neither is the work 
osuaUy done in schools under that name pure arithmetic. 
Pure arithmetic, as we have seen, is a thing of very small 
compass. Our great question is what form of applied 
arithmetic is to he prescribed. Such objections are, 
therefore, nothing to the point. And, as the Greeks 
knew, arithmetic and geometry are one. 



I 



Correspondence 
The Abolition of Greek 



To 1 



; Editor 



Dbar Sir, — As a compensation for the abolition of Greek, 
conld not something be done to train Science men, and 
especially biologista, to pronounce their technical terras 
tietter ? " Enema." of course, is an old friend. But I 
suspect, from my convereationg with younger Cambridge 
biologists, that " mesodemi " and " mesoblast " (pro- 
nounced as in Mcesogothic) are becoming the recognised 
Cambridge pronunciation, and will soon pervade the 
land. I can forgive "' umbilical." on account of a wcll- 
Iraovra tendency in English speech. But, shade of Porson I 
why " mfeoblast " ? 

These apparent trifles are often sources of real embarrass- 
ment. When you are discussing matters with a man who 
pronounces " mesoblast," it is unchivatrous even to appear 
to correct him, and yet it is very hard to imitate him, even 
in kindness. Yours faithfully, 

PHysicoclassicus. 



" It is fully a year since the scheme of an Advisory 
Board or Committee occurred to me, when, during the last 
School Board Election in Aberdeen, I was considering the 
particular services that women might render to the cause of 
Edacation. Last month I was pleased to note from a para- 
graph in Nature that the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council had been carrying on a series of 
official investigations into the technical teaching of girls, 
and bad mentioned, among other diflicultics, that of leading 
the girls from the Elementary Schools into special lines of 
instruction and technical training. This difficulty can only 
be met voluntarily by public -spirited women. We cannot 
do better in the new Scottish Districts of the National Union 
Oi Women Workers than be preparing ourselves to make 
definite propositions on the subject to whatever educational 
Aathorities may be created in Scotland in the event of the 
oev« Scottish Education Bill passing into law." — From an 
Address on the Teaching of Girls. By Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, 
I>.Sc. (Delivered in March before the Glasgow Branch of 
tfae National Union of Women Workers.) Aberdeen. 



Despite all the clamour of educational reformers, the 
gentle art of Latin and Greek verse composition still 
has no lack of votaries, and when they bring to the task 
as much sympathy and taste as Mr. Mason, the time 
given to it is time well spent. A posthumous collection 
of pieces not intended for publication necessarily con- 
tains some crudities and imperfections, but they count 
for little in comparison with the felicities of expression 
that abound in these pages. We gather from thera the 
impression of a genuine lover o£ poetry ancient and 
modem, gifted with a quick ear for detecting echoes of 
the ancients in the sentiment or language of modem 
writers. By no merely mechanical process, he often 
suggests a train of literary association through the 
introduction of some phrase borrowed from, or modelled 
on, Aeschylus or Sophocles, Catullus or Horace, &c. 
He has the defects of his qualities : there are times 
when we are forcibly reminded that the curiosa felicttas 
of Horace and the bold experiments in language of 
Aeschylus wiU not bear tampering with. 

The Latin lyrics seem to us the most consistently 
successful. In the Latin elegiacs and Greek tragic 
metres there is more variety of merit, ranging from the 
excellent translation of the dagger-soliloquy from 
Macbeth into trochaic tetrameters, which won the 
Porson Prize in 1878, or the translation into iambics 
of the passage from King John, iii. i, on page 127, to 
the unsatisfactory version of the speech from Henry V, 
on pages 129-131. The Greek iambics are occasionally 
spoilt by a restless straining afte^ efiect, and a similar 
tendency may at times, though much more rarely, be 
observed in the Latin translations. In hen decasyllabics 
we notice that Mr. Mason frequently imitates Catullus' 
trochaic basis. In this matter we hold that the modem 
composer ought to follow Martial. The following ex- 
tracts are fair specimens of the author's style : 

Hie " restant socii " scribit " amabiles : " 

hie " commune malum est omnibus " : undique 

voces trita sonant — furfur inutile 

vera pro cerere insitum. 
quod commune malum est, non levat hoc meum — 
imo fit gravius : publica mors nimis : 
nam non ulla dies vergit ad Hesperum 

quin cor fregerit unius. 
o quacumque, pater, magnanimi tui 

• CttHpoiilUnt tmd Tranilalions. By the lata Henry Charles Finch 
Mason, sometime Scholar of Trinity College and Bell Scholar in 
the University of Cambridge; Porson Prizeman and Sir WiUiEUn 
Browne's Medallist (1878} ; Assistant Master in Haileybury College. 
1883-1902. With prefatory memoir by R. C. Gilson, Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge; Head Master of King Edward VI.'s School 
Birmingham. Edited by H. H. West, formerly of Trinity College 
Cambridge. (Cambridge University Piesi: 1903. Pp. >vi+t67, 
31. M.) 
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nati vina iubes fundere, dum bibis 
e te ductae animae composuit facem 

telum, mortiferum tuo. 
summisso, genetrix, dum capite ad deos 
nautae vota facis pro reditu tui, 
huic pro funerea sindone carbasa et 

vastum pro tumulo mare est. 

In Memoriam, VI. 

The eighth and eleventh Unes would, we think, have 
heen altered if the author had hved to revise his work 
for publication (" Cor fracta dohre ** recurs on page 53). 
The last line, recalling Propertius' elegy on Paetus, 
illustrates what we have said on literary associa- 
tion. 

Floribus integros dare me sitientibus imbres, 

quos mihi Neptunus praebet uterque, iuvat. 
inidoque leves sopitis frondibus umbras 

cum cessare dies sole calente iubet. 
si quatiam pennas — ros inde excussus ad auras 

deiicias ruiis germina cuncta ciet, 
germina quae gremio mater componit in almo, 

circuit ut solem mobilis ipsa choris. 
me grando torquente gravis sata vcrberat, herbis 

unde novis viridans albicat omne solum, 
mox eadem in pluvias me dissoluente liquescit, 

inque leves tonitrus ipsa iocosa feror. 

The Cloud, Shelley. 

We cannot refrain from quoting part of the admirable 
and humorous version of " She went into the garden to 
'Cut^a cabbage** &c. : 

ravra d^ fraBovira ic^iroy tWaifjiltitB* i} iccSpiy 

X^(^ dfiy^y ^¥ BtatrBiu ■ irrptirarova'a ykp n6kuf 
XP^H^ njXucovrov dpKVov bih icair^Xciov arofia 
Bvpiba n&s doicrtf ; ftHrtp * f ^ 6 dciv' opoKpaymy 

Only three translations into Latin Hexameters are 
included in the collection, and these are less successful 
than the lyrics and elegiacs. Mention must be made 
of three excellent Greek Prose versions and a few metrical 
translations from Horace and other Latin poets, some 
of which are distinctly pleasing. 

We have noticed the following misprints : page 29, 6, 
depositum, read -am : page 43, 17, circumdederam, read 
cirrum dederam : page 45, 13, quanam, read quanam : 
page 53, 2, tacitus, read tactus : page 67, 1. 5 and 6 of 
" lole," the punctuation must be altered, or else gemens 
would be a mistake for gementem : page 83, third line from 
foot, qua read quo. We also suspect misprints at page 61, 
last Ime but one, octavam : page 37, 12 (intended for an 
«cho of Hor. C. 3, 10, 10, but as it stands, meaningless) 
page 91, 2, query : extracta for extradum ? 

Forms that ought to be removed are feliciori (p. iz) 
and veteri (p. 67) as abl. : and vvx^ apparently for wkti 
<p, 117). 

R. B« B« 



Minor Notices 

The Oedipus Cohneus of Sophocles, With a commi 
abridged from the large editioti of Sir Richa 
Jebb, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greet 
Fellow of Trinity College in the University of 
bridge. By E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt.D., late : 
and Assistant Tutor of Emmanual College, Cam] 
lii + 298 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 190 

Dr. Shuckburgh's abridgment of Sir R. Jebb's 1 
of the Antigone is so well known to teachers tin 
hardly necessary to say more than that the sami 
ability, and discretion have been exercised in prepari 
school edition of the Oedipus Caioneus on similar 
The Introduction of the large edition is reproduced ; 
entire, and the Metrical Analysis is only shortened ' 
omission of the Greek. The Greek vtnMm^tt, the 
lation, and the Notes in the Appendix disappeai 
explanatory notes have been transferred to the end 
book, and are abbreviated chiefly by excluding tl 
cussion of alternative readings and interpretatioo 
difficult passages a sentence or phrase from the tram 
has been inserted in the notes. The account of tbe 
and the brief critical notes at the foot of the terto 
all that is required by school-bo3rs. Of the two i 
of the large edition, the former ("Greek ") is reprint 
full; the second ("Matters") is reduced to a "( 
matical Index." 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited by William Vl 
Goodwin, Hon. LL.D., and D.C.L., EUot Prafoi 
Greek Literature (Emeritus) in Harvard Univc 
vii + 296 pp. CCambridge University Press. 1904. 



Professor Goodwin's large edition of the De Corom 
been before the public for three years, and we may tfaa 
assume that the merits for which it holds rank as indii 
the best edition in the English language, are 
our readers. In the smaller school edition now pnbli 
the critical notes have been removed, but all impo 
variations of reading are mentioned and briefly disc 
in the explanatory notes. The latter have been curl 
by various omissions ; the chief items excluded beini 
bulk of the controversial matter, the discussion of 
less important or obscure historical allusions, and 1 
of the citations from other authors or from other iqw 
of Demosthenes, especially the comments of ancient c 
and writers on rhetoric, lulany brief elementary notes 
been inserted to draw attention to some point of i 
or to supply help in dealing with minor difficoItM 
translation. 

The Historical Sketch remains essentially tiie n 
the Essays have been considerably abridged, and N 
on " Stichometry " in the MSS. of Demosthenes is exdi 
The notes are still printed beneath the Greek text. 

R. B. 

Advanced French Composition. By H. E. Berthoo, 1 
M.A., and C. T. Onions, MA. xxxviii + 106 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein ft Co. 1904. ts.6i 

A pleasing feature of this book is the high qualit 
the extracts which have been selected for translation 
French. It is not at all a conventional selection froa 
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iwriters whose names we see over and over again in these 
books. The volume has been compiled for advanced 
students who have mastered accidence and syntax, and 
a useful introductioD, interleaved with note paper, precedes 
the selections. 

CoUfction of French Idioms, Sayings, and Proverbs, with 
their English Equivalents and Meanings. By Armand- 
George Bitlaudeau. 453 pp. (Paris : Boyveau et 
Chevillet. New York : G. E. Stechert, iqoj. 6i.) 
Apparently the only point at which this book touches 
London is in that it has been revised by A. Antoine, Pro- 
fessor of French at the Birkbeck Scicntiiic and Literary 
Institute. We have browsed up and down these pages 
with much pleasure, and we shall not only use the volume 
as a reference book, for which it is admirably adapted, 
bat as a kind of intellectual Til-Bils in our lazy moments. 
It is proverbial that easy reading has involved hard writing, 
and we think the compiler of this work has displayed great 
endurance, patience, and industry. There are nearly 
fifty thousand phrases in the book. 

A Book of French Prosodv. By Louis M. Brandin, Licencif 
is Lettres, &c.. and W. G. Hartog, B.A. xvi + 284 pp. 
(London : Blackie & Son. 1904. 31. 6d.) 
Advanced students of the French language, who wish to 
become acquainted with French poetry, will derive much 
assistance from this work, and the book is not a mere text- 
book (or the school, but deserves to have a place in the 
library. Naturally much of the space is devoted to tech- 
nical matters, to elision, to the cssura, enjambement, 
assonance, and the like, but the examples of poetry which 
range from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth iorm 
a very interesting anthology of French verse, and this 
section will be interesting to the general reader who may 
care little or nothing for the analysis of technical methods. 
On the other band, those who wish to pursue the study of 
prosody still further, are provided with a bibliography 
upon the subject. The book is well printed and tastefully 



Proftical French Grammar : Shorter Course. By W. H. 
Fraser, B.A., and J. Squair, B.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Wilham Robertson, M.A. viii + 552 pp. 
(London: George G. Harrap. 1904. 3s. 6rf.) 
This is a very useful grammar, and it has been arranged 
with much thought, care, and originahty. In the Intro- 
duction, Mr. Robertson, Examiner in Modern Languages 
few Aberdeen University, says the work has already been 
received with much favour in the United States of America 
aod in Canada. Incidentally he remarks with regard to 
modem languages that " at long length we are awakening 
from our deplorable indifference to these studies." We 
hope that the pupils who make use of this excellent grammar 
in their study of French, will not imitate Mr. Robertson 
in this particular example of his use of Enghsh. Otherwise 
"at short length." we shall be encountering this expres- 
sion on all hands, because we have noticed that this kind 
of thing spreads very rapidly. Special attention fias been 
given to phonetics, the sentences in the exercises are not 
of the archaic style we have so often condemned, and 
altogether the work may be recommended for use in 
schools and colleges. 



Elements of French Pronunciation and Diction. By Ben- 
jamin Dumville, B.A. xii -H 247 PP- (London : J. M. 
Dent &. Co. 1904. 2s. 6d.) 
The publishers of this book have learned the art of 
putting much good matter into a small space, and of making 
their volumes pleasant to look upon. In this work they 
have maintained their reputation m both these respects. 
There is an Introduction by P. A. Bamett, M.A., and those 
who have watched the career of Professor Bamett will not j 
need to be told that the Introduction is clever and to the 
point. For the rest the book b chiefly a very close analysis 
of the sounds which go to make the French language, and 
of the physiological movements by which these sounds 
are produced. There is a bountiful provision of diagrams 
and other illustrations, and generally the book justifies 
the claim made in the Preface, written by Walter Rippraan, 
M.A., the Editor of Dent's Modem Language Series, to 
which this book belongs, that it is " the outcome of earnest 
study and considerable experience." 

Practice in Conversational French. By F. S. Grose and 
Howard Webber, vi -f 105 pp. (London : Blackie 
& Son. igo4.) 
Much of this conversation is the talk of bagmen, and 
other parts of the book remind one of those etiolated 
youths who affect to have grown blase at nineteen. Some- 
times we have portrayed for us, in these new " Imaginary 
Conversations," a draper's assistant on a holiday, and 
posing as a patrician. The book is indeed a kind of short 
comic cut to a knowledge of the French language. The 
conversations open in lordly style : " Please carry my 
luggage to the Custom House and clear it." "1 hear," 
says our brilliant conversationalist in another place, " that 
you were at a pubUc dinner at the town-hall last evening. 
What was the menu ? " This surely is a valuable hint 
for those people who never can think of anything to talk 
about I Then the dinner is discussed with some amount 
of detail, and not only the dinner but the waiting, of which 
we are sorry to hear that "at times it dragged a Lttle." 
If this were a bagman's guide we could understand it, but 
the preface tells us it is for pupil and teacher. Afterwards 
the talk is of fancy waistcoats, of the tastes of the " middle 
class," as seen from the dizzy height occupied by these 
■' gentry pups." A gentleman who is fond of fishing tells 
us airily that " as a rule I rent a river in Scotland," though 
earlier in the book he seemed inordinately pleased to have 
had a long ride on a 'bus for threepence. Soldiers are 
" Tommies " in the approved bar parlour manner of speech, 
and pupil and teacher are asked to hold a conversation 
concerning a game of cards played lor money in a train 
because " these railway journeys are so uninteresting." 
The beauties of nature and art are conveniently expressed 
in terms of French money. "Do look at Notre-Dame. 
How beautiful it is with the sun shining behind it I That 
view alone is well worth a franc." But perhaps the book 
reaches its deepest depth when we read : " What do you 
say to a pick-me-up ? Good idea I and then we might 
have a game of billiards. . . . Good shot, sir 1 You 
have played a good deal over here, haven't you ? Yes, 
I went in for it a good deal last winter when 1 was on the 
Riviera. . . . Will you settle up ? " As a " study in 
the pathology of bumptiousness " this book is valuable, 
but we should be sorry to think there is a single school in 
England which would introduce it as a class-book. 
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Old Teilament Bible Slorits. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By Richard G. Moulton, M.A.. Ph.D. ; 
New Teslament Bible Stories, by the same. is. 6d. 
each. (Macmillan.) 
There are some people, though they are but a remnant, to 
whom the notion of a bowdlerised Bible in any form is not 
acceptable. Such old-fashioned folks do not argue the point, 
but, either alone or in class, are quite resolute to read, or 
to read from, the Book itself. There is, perhaps, something 
to be said for their convictions. Still Bibles for home reading 
continue to be written and if selections and eliminations 
are to be made and explanatory and deprecatory notes 
to be considered a desirable addition, then the thing it 
seems to us could hardly be better done than Mr. Moulton 
in these two small volumes has done it. The narrative is 
consecutive, the Bible phraseology is carefully, one might 
say reUgiously, preserved, and there is, moreover, an "in- 
troduction " in diiierent type, to each section or pieriod, 
which is designed perhaps to serve something of the purpose 
of the "argument " to old plays and novels in arousing 
what niight prove flagging interest in the reader. It may 
or may not, for instance, give point to Solomon's Dedication 
Prayer, to be told that the Temple he dedicated was " one 
of the most wonderful buildings of antiquity," or add 
a moral to the pathos of the " splendid portion of Israel's 
history," which his reign contributed to bear that "it 
also introduced luxury and other kinds of trouble." But 
if we are to have our Bible summarised and simplified, 
we must be content also to accept the well-meant anno- 
tations. 

Praclical Morals : a Treatise on Universal Education. 

By John K. Ingram, LL.D. (London : A, A C. 

Black. 1904.) 
Dr. Ingram is already widely known as an able exponent 
of the Comtist Philosophy, and the volume before us may 
be regarded as a completion of his work in this &eld. It 
is a handbook of reflections upon the training of the young 
for the guidance of fathers and mothers who worship at 
the shrine of Humanity. To those who stand without 
that pale such a volume has a double interest : first of all, 
it exhibits once more the perennial claim that Education 
makes upon religious societies ; the student oi education 
will recall, as he reads these pages, the systems of the 
Jesuits, or of the Moravians, or of half a dozen other 
earnest communities, at once devout and learned, that have 
■triven to capture the heart and mind of the rising genera- 
tion. But another interest is found in observing to what 
extent the progress of Educational Science a Sects the 
treatment of the subject in the hands of a thinker whose 
creed should compel him to take count of intellectual 
progress. From this point of view the book is disappointing. 
Thus, Dr. Ingram can see in the movement for reform in 
Secondary Education little more than (p. 43] a scheme 
to "encourage in every one the vicious effort to rise above 
his class." The best things in the book will be found in 
isolated passages of elevated moral conception, of good 
wholesome reflection upon family life and upon the temper 
and attitude of parents towards their offspring. 

A Modem School. By Paul H. Hanus, Professor of Educa- 
tion in Harvard University. (London : Macmillan 
ft Co. 51.) 
Teachers who are interested in American Education 



will find the papers contained in this volume to be of real 
value. They deal with many of the problems which an 
agitated in educational circles in the United States at this 
moment and they are expressed in popular language 
adapted to the style of the monthly magazines in which the 
chapters first appeared. The main interest in the volame 
lies in problems of organisation and administratioa ; we 
take it that Professor Hanus' studies tend chiefly in that 
direction and he gives a proof of this in his paper on " Educa- 
tion as a University Study," where hedescribes howcourses 
in education are attended every year by a considerable 
number of future lawyers, doctors, and business men. 

The Natural Way in Moral Training : Four Modes of 
Nurture, by P. Du Bois. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York and London,) 
We confess to a certain resentment against the publishers 
for lending their aid to the perpetuation of fourth-rate 
popular lecturing. It shows that there is a wide reading 
public in the United States that demand good print and 
good binding but have no sound standard of judgment 
as to good craftsmanship in books, Mr. Du Bois has read 
up all the latest books on pedagogy and has filled many 
note-books with quotations : he is really interested ia 
children and has thought about many things. With these 
qualifications he was quite entitled to pour out his heart, 1 
and his quotations, to " parents and teachers in the Biict 
Church of New York," but he should have stopped rigbt 

The title itself suggests the line of treatment ; Natun, 
Nature's Ways, Natural Laws are excellent coverts in 
which to conceal lack of thought. The abundance of 
quotations makes the book of some value to those who 
have leisure to hunt up the passages ; to English teadun 
the long passages from Dewey, Harris, and Stanley Hal 
will come with some freshness. From this point (A view 
the chief fault to be found with the book is the abaenca 
of an index : a similar book of quotations was prodnwl 
in England many years ago by Mr. Kay (afterwards Sii 
James Kay -Shuttle worth), but he made his quotations serve 
their proper purpose by a careful index ; if Mr. Du Bon 
would be content to serve his generations as a modesl 
collector of the wisdom of others, he would be reodenag 
a substantial service ; he cannot write a book, but he shon 
sound taste where he limits himself to advertising the nrorb 
of those who can. 

l!^,i Anenlvras de Chicol, By Alexandre Dumas. Second editun. 
Illustraied. viii + 133 + xxxiipp. (London: Adamud 
Chules Black. 31.) 
Dumas at his best ia an entertaining wiiter. and Ihii iiaintit 
taken from Quarante-Cing, is bright and animated. As it iifill 
of conversations, it is specially suitable for adaptation as a scbod- 
book. The editor has given extracts from Dumas' teit. "ilfc 
connective notes of his onn. Incidentally the pupil learns xa^ 
tiling of French history, both from the story and from tb 
appendix and illustrations. Holes on difficulties in the tot 
appear in English , but the other notes, historical and hiertrf. 
are in French. There is some U!eful matter ai the end ol Ibt 
book in the form of vocabularies, phrases, exercises, and noiK 
The type is clear, and altogether this is a useful book, but it 
sent out in indificrent binding, and with an apjMaranee wtueb 
cannot be called artistic. The English notes and vocaboliiy •" 
by A. R. Florian, M.A., the French notes and exercises by F. B> 
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INTRODUCTION. 
As the title indicates, this Atlas is intended for teaching por^mcs. 
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First— Reaiiy Clear Maps. 
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FoxrU— Classical and Biblical maps that shall s 
needs of a Fifth Form. 
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gjrltmiin. B.A.. and theK gentlemen have deaipied the book for 
vae in or about the fouith year of instructioD. 

Iji Moqurusi. Conedie t» un Acle. Par Clemence Saunois. 
iv + ji pp. (London and Paris ; Hachette & Co. is.) 
We are sorry that we cannot share the enthusiasm for this play 
which Mons. George Petilleaii has expressed in his introduction. 
The French is good, and. as it embodies the conversation of every- 
day domestic life, it will be particularly useful for school-girls ; 
bat we think that as a comedy the piece lacks interest. Girls 
young enough to think the play convincing would be too young 
to undei^land the French : and those who could understand the 
French would find the comedy somewhat insipid. Useful as 
these conversations would be in class, we fancy the presentment 
of the comedy upon the stage would be but a dull affair. For 
thofle, however, who do not agree with us, and who wish to stage 
the comedy, we may say that no male attire Li needed and no 
expensive scenery nor other " properties." Very ample and 
valuable notes are given. The book is admirably produced as 
far as paper and type go, though probably a shilling will be found 
too macb to ask, especially as the pubhshers give paper-covers 

Flowering Plants, Their SiTuetun and Habilnt. By Charlotte L. 

Laune. 157 pp. Svo. Illustrated. (London: Allman and 

Son. Ltd. IS. 6d.) 
This little text-book, which we have read with pleasure, de- 
serves the attention of teachers and students. It is not. we are 
glad to £nd, a " cram " book, but rather a successful attempt to 
approach the subject of botany from a point of view that is general 
enough to be popular, i.e., that of the habilat of plants and their 
ecological characteristics. It is. however, a pity that the book 
has been written as a secondary work to be placed in the hands 
of those who possess already an elementary knowledge of botany, 
for this limits, we believe, its usefulness. Plant ecology, when 
combined with field-work, attracts and interests young students, 
and if taken as Nature Study, should precede and introduce the 
student to studies that are concerned with details o( structure 
and classification. Taken, however, as a whole, and more 
especially as a special text-book for those who have already some 
knowledge of botany, this little book, in the bands of a good 
teacher, onght, we think, to prove suggestive. It is. in fact, to be 
strongly recommended for tbe suggestive note that runs through 
it. Divided into ttiree sections, the first part deals with plant 
e<^ogy, the second with plant histology, and the third with 
natural orders. The first section is perhaps rather superficial, 
and we should like to have seen it expanded even at the expense 
el tbe others, and also better illustrated. In the second section, 
if tbe student has already gone through an eleuientary course, 
then there is much that is superfluous ; still the inquiry, how 
throngh (he structure of its organs a plant can adapt itself to its 
environment, which is the main feature of this section, is. we 
think, a decided novelty in the field of botanical text-book 
Itteratnre. The last section seems to us to be a little scrappy. 
and much o£ tbe matter included might have been eflectively 
utilised, we believe, in the first section. Although, as indicated, 
in rcs[>ect to mere details we may ttiink this text-book open to 
criticism, yet for its general tone and teaching we heartily 
welcome it, and not only would we congratulate Miss Laurie on 
breaking new ground, but we would advise all who are acquainted 
with her previous book on elementary botany to add the Flower- 
ing Plants to their list. Like the former volume this tiook is 
illitstrated by Miss Boys-Smith, and though we should have pre- 
HRed tllnstrations that were photographic reproductions of actual 



specimens and micro-photographs of sections, the drawings bong 
limited to diagrams, as it is, tbe iUustration-s realty do illustrate 
the text. We hope teachers of botany in schools will use Hiss 
Laurie's text-book, and our appreciation of its suggestiveness and 
stimulative value can be condensed into two words — i.t.. Get it, 

HW. 

Fovage en llalie. By Thtophile Gautier. xvi + ajS pp. Cam- 
bridge ; University Press. (London : C. J. Clay & Sons. 31.) | 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, in France, as in 
England, much of the literary work had become merely con- 
ventional, and as in England the romantic movement gave ns, 
in the course of time, a writer like Ruskin, so m France the same 
change eventually produced Thiophile Gautier, In his writings 
tradition has been disregarded, and having decided what image 
or what idea he desired to set before his readers, he spared no 
pains in his endeavours to attain petiect beauty and clearness 
of expression, and complete reality. In his dauntless search 
for the exact word, the right epithet, he is related to many 
modern writers, both French and English ; to Flaubert, to 
Stevenson and to Pater, to name but three of the most charac- 
teristic. Therefore, as a representative writer. Gautier well 
deserves a place in this, the Pitl Press Series, and it remains 
only for us to add that the Editor, De V. Payen-Payne, has 
provided a fitting preface, a good introduction and useful notes. 
We ore sure that many a student of the French language win 
be glad to have this little volume in his packet for frequent refer- 
ence. A few illustrations still further add to the value of the 
book. 

Scheffel's Trompeter von Sakkingen (edited by E. L. Milner- | 
Barry ). (Macmillan.) 
This is an excellent edition for school purposes of what may 
without exaggeration be called the most popular German poem 
of the nineteenth century. There is a capital introduction, giving 
{a) a life of Schefiel ; (b) the historical background and basis 
of the poem ; (c) a disquisition on the metre, language, and style. 
The text is well and clearly printed and seems to be free from 
typographical errors. The explanatory notes are good, though 
a few slight inaccuracies are to be noticed. Thus, en page 1S7 it is 
stated (with reference to Wallensteiner) that " the termination 
■er is added to proper names and names of places and forms eitber 
nouns or adjectives." It is then added that "such words are 
indeclinable." It should of course be pointed out that words 
in er derived from nouns are indecUnable only if used as adjec- 
tives, and that if they are used as substantives (as in this instance) 
they take sin the genitive singular. The note on page 1S7 Implies 
that words of this kind are indeclinable as substantives. On 
the same page " zura Enlsatz " is rendered " to succour them." 
" Entsati " denotes "relief" (of a besieged place). There are 
also a few historical slips. " Justinian died in 565 (not in 563, 
p. 162): Frederick Barbarossa died in 1190 (not in 1189, p, 
190) ; while the famous repulse of the Turks before Vienna 
took place in 1683 (not in 1685. p. 185). The latter part of tbe 
book contains admirable appendices, consisting of words and 
phrases tor viva voce drill [the practical value of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate], sentences on syntax and idioms for 
viva voce practice, passages for translation into German and 
a treatise on word -formation. The latter will be found very useful 
and suggestive, and may with advantage be consulted by 
teachers, even if the book itself is not actually in use in the class. 
On page 17; "empfindlich" and "empfindsam" are both rendered 
" sensitive." " Empfindlich " is sensitive in the usual sense 
of physical or mental susceptibility ; " empfindsam." though 
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•ofBedmcs used in the sense of sensitive, is most irequentiy used 
in the sense of sentimental. 

Hein^s " Harzreise " (edited by W. Gray Etheridge). (Blaclde.) 

This is hardly a suitable work for school use. There are of 
course several beautiful passages {e.g., pp. 25-26 in this edition), 
but for school purposes it is best that these should be presented in 
the form of extracts, as. for instance, the above-named passage is 
presented on page 7$ in Siepmann's Public School German Printer, 
" Die Harzreise/' in any connected form, is not adapted to the 
school-room. The language is too idiomatic. The sentiment is 
frequently unsuitable: at one time the poetical imagery 
is incomprehensible to a school-boy ; at another time the gross- 
neas and vulgarity are absolutely nauseating. What, for instance, 
coold be more disgusting than to come across this passage (p. 37) 
in the dass-room : " Aus dem Hals strdmte ihnen der edle Rot- 
wein, sie uberschwemmten sich wechselseitig " ? The glori- 
fication of drink, which is unhappily so prominent a feature of 
German academic life, is not suited for young English students, 
and is not calculated to increase their respect for Germany. 
In short, while there is much beauty and much humour, there 
is also much which, for various reasons, is intensely objectionable 
in Heine's " Harzreise," and this edition cannot be said to have 
eliminated all the objectionable features. In a measure. Heine 
is of course the Byron of German Uterature. The notes are good, 
bat hardly adequate, as school-boys will not be likely to have 
a sufficiently good dictionary to supply all deficiencies. The 
book is exceedingly well printed, and is convenient to handle. 
The edition belongs to Blaclde's Little German Classics. 

A New Course of Commercial German, By Ludwig Weber. 
(Hachette.) 

This is a very useful book for acquainting a young student 
with commercial phraseology. The letters are well-chosen 
specimens of ordinary commercial correspondence, and, with 
the aid of the directions given, should enable the student to 
compose similar letters. A valuable feature of the book is the 
introduction of several German letters in German handwriting, 
so that the student is prepared for the reading of ordinary 
business letters as they arrive at the office. The book is. of 
course, hardly meant for ordinary school use. but is well adapted 
for evening commercial classes or for technical schools. 

Das Jahr 181 3 (from the Deutsche Geschichte of KoMrausch), 
Edited by J. W. Cartmell. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This extract from a standard work by a well-known German 
historian is exceedingly well adapted for use in the higher forms 
of English schools or for English students generally. The style 
is dear and fordble, and is not involved. The theme is an 
admirable one and will give the English reader an insight into 
the conditions and circumstances under which the Prussia of 
the nineteenth century, the Prussia which was to remould 
Germany, came into being. It is impossible for an English 
reader in this year of grace 1904 not to think of another example 
as he reads of the patriotic movement which swept all before it 
in 18 1 3, and which led the nation to risk its all in one bold 
stroke for freedom. The notes are good and are exceptionally 
full. The book is capable of improvement in some particulars. 
In the first place, the miserable map at the beginning should give 
place to one at least twice its size and far better executed. 
This map is an exceedingly careless production. English 
names like Rhine, Danube. Bohemia, stand cheek by jowl with 
German names like Weichsel, Regensburg. Hannover, while, as 
if to keep the balance even, we have the Anglo-German hybrid 



form"— Ldpsig {sic). The nytiopm of eveots is not free fraa 
inaccurades. For instance, in the text fp. 2) we are consctlj 
told that the Iron Cross was instituted oiruarch 10. while in tk 
S3mop8is the date is given as March 13. On pages 121-122 is \ 
note on the Emperor Frands, who is incorrectly stated to ban 
called himsdf Emperor of Austria after abdicating the Roman 
Imperial title in 1806. As a matter of fact, Frands assnmed 
the title of Emperor of Austria in 1804, two months after the 
assumption of the Imperial title by Napoleon, and two yeas 
before his own abdication of the Roman Imperial title. 

SelecHons from '* The Nibelungenlied." Part I. ; Pmrt II. Edited 
by H. B. CottenlL Blackie's Litde German Classics. 

The statement (Preface. Part II.) that an English reader, 
fairly conversant with modem German, would find the origiBal 
Nibelungenlied scarcely more difficult than Chaucer's TaUs is 
simply astounding. The average German school-boy canaot 
read it. and can only translate it with the help of a vocabnlaiy, 
and with scarcely less difficulty than a foreign language. Hov 
many English readers who are only " fairly conversant with 
modem German " could easily render the introductory stana 
which is given in Part I. (p. 19), and which happens to be n 
exceptionally simple stanza ? The translation of Simrock aad 
Bacmeister (for the version is a translation) is good, bat, lib 
any translation of poetry, it loses much of the beauty of tk 
original and many a sonorous verse sounds flat and shaOoiriB 
the rendering. Even this rendering will present many difficnltki 
of idiom to young English students. The present adaptatkn 
omits the passages in which the original describes how Bmohfldl 
on the first night after the wedding, ties Gnnther up aad im- 
pends him on a nail till the morning, and how Siegfried hai to 
take Gunther's place in order to overcome her. But withoit 
these passages the taunt of Kriemhild that Brunhild is rafi? 
Siegfried's wife, and that her body is defiled, " geschindef* 
is scarcdy intelligible. In fact, the whole theme (pp. 54. 
Sec.) is not a subject for young pupils. The edition contains ai 
interesting historical introduction, though it is not correct to 
say, as on page 9, that Theodoric " assumed the Imperial purple.'' 
No German *' assnmed the Imperial purple " till the Great 
Charles, three centuries after Theodoric. Theodoric was not 
Emperor, in spite of his great position in the Western world. 

Poems for Recitation. Selected and edited by Mathilde Bojpai. 
Blaclde's Little German Classics. 

The selection is very well made, and the little volume aboaU 
prove of use in the school-room. Like the other books of tbt 
series the print is admirable. 



A Sheleton German Grammar. By H. G. Atkins. (Bladde.) 

This is an excellent compression of German grammar, aad 
should form a valuable auxiliary to German teaching. The 
reprint of 1903 is free from certain slips which had crept iato 
the edition of 1902. The use of red ink for endings aiad for 
spedal points is a feature of the book. The book seems par- 
ticularly adapted for the mature student who wishes to master, 
if necessary by himself, the essentials of German grammar in 
order to be able to read German. 

Hachbttb's Popular German Authors. 
i.^Hauffs Geschichte vom Kalif Storch, 
2. — lmmermann*s Wunder im Spessart. Edited by Aloys Weiis. 
These two stories are always extremdy popular with bap, 
and may be recommended as eminently suitable for school nie. 
Each booklet has a short introduction and a complete vncabu* 
lary. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
May 25, 1904. 

Tbe Prize Competition, announced in our May 
number, starts this month. The rules and par- 
ticulars are given on page 257 of our present issue, 
where the subject for the July prizes and the coupon 
for the use of competitors will likewise be found. 
We trust that teachers and others will enter in 
laige numbers. 

In the middle of this month there was published 
the new Code of Regulations for public elementary 
schools, thus sealing in 1904 the agreement made 
with the country by the Acts of the preceding two 
years. For Mr. Morant has broken once for all with 
the tradition of his department by couching his code 
in a form readily to be understood by the public. 
Rarely, if ever, has it happened that a mere change 
of form — the contents of the code are practically 
unaltered — has been received with so cordial a 
welcome and with such appreciative gratitude. 



The Times, which we had hardly suspected of so 
much enthusiasm for education, nearly fell over 
its own beard in its eagerness to thank the Board 
for their experiment in simpUfication, and it in- 
cluded Mr. Acland and Sir John Gorst — Gyasquf, 
Thoasque — in a comprehensive recital of the heroes 
whose spirit had contributed to the reform. The 
praises so lavishly accorded are certainly deserved, 
and we wish we could beheve that they corre- 
spond to a public resolve to carry out the intention 
of Mr. Morant's prefatory memorandum. The 
phraseology and arrangement, it is there stated, 
" have hitherto been of service mainly to persons 
officially concerned in the practical work or ad- 
ministration of education." This, to those who 
remember the phraseological horrors of old, is a 
reproof to the official mind which comes effectively 
from a Blue Book. " It is hoped," continues 
Mr. Morant, " that the Code, in its new form, 
may be read and understood by the general public 
also, and especially by the parents of children 
attending, or likely to attend, the public elementary 
schools." It is at this point, unfortunately, that 
the capacity of the Board is limited. At least, the 
pure well undefiled of the State's ideal of education 
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has been brought to the homes of the people : we 
can but wait and hope that the people will care to 
draw its waters. 

Meanwhile, an Introduction is added to the 
prefatory memorandum ; and for the first time 
since 1870 a page of the Code is devoted to the 
" purpose " which the elementary school is to serve. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's aphorism, which adorns the 
title-page of School, is re-written in this context, 
where the pubHc is reminded that the function of 
the school is "to develop the inteUigence of the 
children entrusted to it, . . . assisting both boys 
and girls, according to their different needs, to fit 
themselves, practically as well as intellectually, 
for the work of life." The second paragraph 
reduces the philosophy of history and literature to 
terms appropriate to the class for whom this Intro- 
duction is designed ; the third adds the argument 
for manual training and physical exercise ; the 
fourth touches the subsidiary object of the school, 
to discover and encourage children of exceptional 
capacity ; and the fifth — but the fifth requires a 
sentence to itself. It deals in language almost 
feminine in its sympathy with the teacher's privilege 
to " do much to lay the foundations of conduct." 
Except for the single word " reverence," which 
strikes us as too big for its context (we should be 
content if a recognition of " what is noble " were 
attained), this paragraph is admirably worded and 
highly inspired. Finally, the co-operation of the 
parents is invited to enable the children to reach 
their full moral stature, and to become "worthy 
sons and daughters of the country to which they 
belong." The ideal thus sketched is not im- 
possible of fulfilment, and teachers and parents 
should at last begin to work together for what is, 
after all, not only the right to which each child is 
entitled, but, further, the surest foundation of 
national prosperity. The Code will have been in 
everybody's hands before now, and we need but 
refer in this place to the supersession of " Article 68's " 
by the adoption of the new term " Supplementary 
Teachers," and to the impending publication of a 
companion volume to the Code, in which we beUeve 
that the same fidelity will be displayed to the 
principle of Free Trade in educational supply within 
the limits of the Code. 

In January last the Advisory Board on Military 
Education published an interim Report giving some 
of the conclusions at which they had arrived. They 
proposed to maintain the system of quahfying and 



a competitive examination, but they held it desirabk 
that the qualif}mig test should be applied not b; 
special examination but by a leaving-certificate. 
They left no room for doubt as to the Tn^^ning of 
these terms. "A leaving-certificate," they add, 
" may be described as a certificate (of proficiency) 
granted after a certain minimum attendance at a 
properly inspected school." What they intended, 
in fact, was an AbituriefUenprafung in the bestsen» 
of the word. It was a gratif3dng sign of the times 
that such a report should issue from the War Office. 
The change, when it comes, will be wholly good: 
good for the schools, good for the bo}rs, and good 
for the army. No boy is to be eligible for the 
certificate before the age of seventeen. In a farther 
Report (ioo/Candidates/3256» Military Educatioa 
Division) are specified those examining bodis 
whose certificates will be accepted as a leaving 
certificate, pending the establi^iment of a proper 
leaving-certificate, provided the certified cancUdates 
shall have received three years' continuous teaching 
in a properly inspected school or in a school approved 
by the Army Council. These bodies are the Joint 
Board, the Oxford Local and the Cambridge Local 
Examination Boards, the London University, the 
Scottish Education Department, and any oniveisity 
which shall issue a certificate satisfying the givci 
conditions. The subjects of the qualifying examina- 
tion are(i) English, (2) English history and geograjAj, 
(3) mathematics ; and two of the following, (4) 
science, (5) French or German, (6) Latin or Grei. 
These regulations will scarcely do away with anny 
classes in schools ; but they cannot fail to prevent 
premature specialisation in these classes. The 
Advisory Board has earned the gratitude of all well- 
wishers either of the army or of education. TIk 
new regulations come into full force after June 1905. 

Lord Londonderry has appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee to advise on the organisatioQ 
of higher scientific studies in the metropolis. These, 
at least, we take to be the ultimate terms of reference 
in the announcement contained in the papers cl 
May 12. The inunediate object is " to inquire into 
the present working of the Royal College of Sdenoe» 
including the School of Mines.'* Tacked on to this 
is a wider commission to consider how best to utilise 
the staff, buildings, and appliances ^* in connection 
with the work of existing or projected institutions 
for instruction of the same character" in Ixmdm 
or elsewhere — a sufficiently open order ; and, finally, 
the Committee is to report on the changes which 
may be desirable in order to carry out such reamh 
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ni«ndatioiis as they may make. Liberally inter- 
preted, as it is plainly meant to be, this amounts 
to the mandate which we defined above, and we 
trust that the members of the Committee will take 
full advantage of the confidence reposed in them. 
University instruction in London on the scientific 
side is in urgent need of the administrator's hand, 
if only— though, indeed, not only — to point away 
from the path to Charlottenburg. The names of the 
Conimittee are not published, with the exception of 
Sir Francis Mowatt's as Chairman, and of Mr. 
J, C. G. Sykes' as secretary, possibly in order to 
avoid a competition of provincial interests. But 
understand that the Committee will be of a 
veiy representative character, with Mr. Sidney Webb 
■to represent the London County Council, and that it 
will include many well-known men who are practi- 
cally acquainted with the higher educational needs 
of the whole country. 

" St. Asaph to the rescue ! " was enacted in the 
House of Lords one afternoon this month. The 
Bishop was edifying and well-intentioned, but we shall 
not be surprised if his attempt at a concordat never 
penetrates beyond their lordships' chamber. The 
secret of his Bill was well kept, and practically no 
one knew what be was going to propose — a piece of 
igoorance which conferred at least one advantage 
on his friends, that they were not committed to the 
measure. It was respectfully received, as an honest 
man's view of the common-sense way out of the 
situation. Unfortunately for the Bishop's good 
designs, however, the country is not prepared to 
accept so simple a remedy as his permissive and 
enabhng proposals. Extremists on one side are 
unwilling to enable and permit ; extremists on the 
other would be dissatisQed (we had almost written, 
disappointed) with such permissive powers. 

The London County Council has taken its own 
line in the " publicity " question ; and for once 
the Progressives are not on the side of the news- 
papers. On the whole, we should have voted 
with the majority. The technical point is clear, 
that the analogy between the Education Committee 
and the extinguished School Board is incomplete 
and delusive. The County Council itself is, among 
other capacities, the School Board for London, and 
no difference should be made in the rules which 
govern its committees. Apart from this, too, it is 
pleasant to hear that the Council is to give full 
scope to its education debates, and possibly to set 
aside special days for them. 



Prize Competition 

Prizes of £5 5s. and £2 25. respectively 'are 1 
offered for the best and second-best rephes to the I 
following question : 

A parent comes to you. and asks your advice as 
to what books he should put in the way of his son, 
aged ten years, for general reading — independently 
of his school studies and of his religious training 
— during the next three years. 

What books, not more than twenty, would 
you suggest ? with what aim in \-iew ? 

Competitors are requested to observe the fol- 
lowing conditions, non-compliance with any one of 1 
which will disqualify : 

1. Each competition to be accompanied by one | 
copy of the coupon to be found below. 

2. Competitions to reach 

The Editor, 

School, 
50a Albemarle Street, 

London, W. 
not later than the first post on Tuesday, June 14. 

3. No reply to exceed 750 words in length, 
exclusive of the names of the books selected. 

4. The Editor's decbion to be final in all cases. 
Any reader of School may compete, and it is 

hoped that parents, as well as teachers, will enter. 

The award of the Prizes will be announced in 
the July number of School. 

Competitors may send Moms de plume, if they 
wish, but the publication of the names of the prize- 
winners must lie ultimately in the Exiitor's discretion. 

A fresh subject for competition for prizes of like 
value will be announced next month. 



■^ JUNE .9C4 

^O TO ACCOMPANV MS. Oj^ 

"SCHOOL" PRIZE COMPETITION I 

Name 



Address _ 



Only the Prizewinners' Names jeill be Published. 
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Report of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Physical Education 

Bv Maurice A. Gcrothwohl 

m 

N.%jtAow, too narrow, as were the terms of reference of 
'.I'x recent inter-departmental committee on the model 
l*I^^r^ of phvHAcal exercises in public elementary schools, 
-.:t Mr. John Struthers. the energetic chairman, and his 
•^Mle<i|;ues have certainly arrived at very tangible conclu- 
-.w>i**. Po.vubly their most creditable achievement was not 
«!> much the rcniodtrlling under a single technical scheme of 
iri4; i;yniiia.stic systems at present in use as the ingenious 
.fciiil «iilu-ioachinK suggestions resulting from the analysis 
ol \\\c ^iiicrcil nccils ot the nation's infant physique. This 
iiu|uiiy WiiH iipporently accessory to the main object, but 
Ml icaiiiy WiiH ot prime importance. In English education 
tU thi?» moment it is co-ordination that is chiefly lacking, 
.4i>d tliih, HI the sphere of the development of the physical 
.M wvU .w ol the intellectual faculties. Thus, it is to 
icjuiaIv thw s^Hx'ihc evil that the chief efforts of all our 
ii.)i»iiitviii die diircted, the present committee included. 
Aji,ul, hi»w«ver. trom this very definite object, their 
iHAUtUly laudaWo desire has been to avoid that paralysis 
1*1 uulivulual uittiative which too often follows the excess 
i.i uiiiioiiii diiU in certain Continental countries. The 
itylLikiuM v^hich hds been laid before us represents but 
a uiimmiim. though a minimum quite sufficient for 
UaUlii>ii <4 tho )i|KK'itic>d age, seven to twelve years; and 
U^.ii.twm .iio uivittHl to propose improvements or exten- 
di! >ik» d» loKaiiU rsjKjntials— but essentials only. This 
liiuiUUfu luAkm It clear that there is nothing outrageously 
Mvi'luiUMiaiv *n thti character of the new model course; 
li i». I*, iiill tho liuth. rather the result of a very careful 
4iUiu|( ■%iut tfMiu|»liiK of time-honoured exercises. At first 
wij^itl llii*ii» m4V Ih« m Irmptation to censure this conservative 
|.ii4ilt.m(» , tiut tlin reproach disappears in face of the 
liuiiUiiMii* wlilili pronrnt circumstances impose on the 
4i.4<M4M i-« Ui imiui»v. ttccommodation, and staff. 

I i«i. (4i(4i«ii in mi framed throughout as to keep in view 
Ihi. I liiUtii 111 Imrtlth. The paramount object is the purely 
„^»»H.$4 (l^ivoliipMiPht of normal capacities, which, in the 
..|.iiiii>M III Um» rmnmltlcc, have been rather under- than 
..,11 v.4MMif«t«Ml. I'.vrry abnormal effort of tension or of 
,)ui.ilU.i( |q t rtipftillv rxcludcd. In accordance with rational 
.),vi.iluh mh^UumN. all artificial aids, such as apparatus and 
mi««l» " %^hh h ilrlrnrtji from the will-training in muscular 
i.M.vfm.'MU/' aro PitrirUy banished. For children of the 
Minti'iiiKiiUniifHl ftKO wo cordiaUy approve this decision. 
Mm I w«* hIhmiM hiivo gladly seen those of more mature years 
),U„ii ,1 uniiirwhiit wider field for the development of the 
iiiiMllticii 1,1 Individual endurance, agility, and courage than 
IN mHokIimI by the use of light dumb-bells, staves or bar- 
IhIU mill Indian clul>s. The intrinsic usefulness of dumb- 
|.t.||H whfii liKl»t is open to argument, and when heavy, 
...inpt In the hands of the very expert, they involve the 
...HMiI tlimulvantftKC as bar-bells, for they encourage the 

,W ii«k«i attending on feats of weight-lifting. The 

ilMj't I.I iiMl<l'*nt, minimised by the removal of the trapeze, 
lilt. i\i\ii^ and all the paraphernalia the difficulties of 
ulilih otllwriKh their advantages, is practically non- 
v%\nirM under the direction of a skilful teacher. It is, no 



doubt, the poor supply of such teachers that is responabk 
for the omission of parallel-bars and the vaulting-hone, 
an omission which is regrettaUe whether we take accoont 
of the powerful moral or " edncational effect" of this 
class of exercise. For, in spite of some divergences in 
treatment or degree, we are entirdy with the Committee'i 
remarks on the pre-eminence of the " edncational effect," 
which stimulates the action of the will on the nerve-centres 
and muscles, over the physical effect propeiiy so called. 

From the physical point of view the Committee cUssiff 
the exercises in two primary groups. Of these groups tie 
first has a beneficial effect upon the respiration and tlie 
circulation, and as it makes for improved nutrition, is 
styled nutritive ; the second category, labelled " conec- 
tive," aims at the correction of certain common feudts, 
inveterate or acquired. It is with respect to the latter 
that, in an incidental comment on the stooping positioss 
acquired from working at desks, the report justly italioei 
the very important remark that " attention to such positiaH 
during other lessons must be regarded as an integral part of 
physical training. ' ' Even greater importance is attached to 
the value of special breathing exercises, as distinguished 
from such tiring exertions as running, leaping, and sldppiiig, 
the last rightly recommended for girls. Stms is also hid 
on the cultivation of breathing through the nose, the natanl 
filter for the respiratory passages. Further, " the vM 
measurement is not that of chest capacity simple, but of 
the difference between the full and the empty cheit" 
Sight comes in for its share of attention : " the distaaos 
from the eye at which reading is habitually done shorid 
never be less than twelve inches." Equally to the pent 
are the remarks on the question of clothing and diet 
Suitable footgear in the shape of gymnastic shoes shoold 
be insisted on and, when possiUe, supplied by tf* 
local authorities ; while instruction should be given to As 
older girls by woman-experts, a plan which would affod 
greater opportunities for advice as to female dress aad 
health. Dietary advice is unfortunately less susceptibiB of 
being properly carried out, owing to the sad nec^igence of 
English parents in this respect. They are ignorant as imB 
as apathetic. But periodical medical examination ou^ 
to secure the recognition by the attentive teacher of the 
familiar signs of insufficient or improper feeding. It is 
more often the improper, in my opinion, and this Is dne 
to the want of the vegetable element in the national stqde 
diet. Sound are the principles which have dictated the 
reorganisation of the model course ; equaUy sound are tiie 
lines on which it is to be employed. " Rapid and vigoiov 
exercises which stimulate powerfully the respiration and 
the circulation should be taken for short periods only, and 
should be followed immediately by exercises of an entirdj 
different nature, during which pulse and respiration are 
slowed down." In view of their nutritive effect, "sodi 
exercises should be performed in the class-room several 
times daily for two or three minutes at a time," and when- 
ever possible with open windows, although " with proper 
nasal breathing any atmosphere that is good enough to live 
in will be good enough to exercise in." This is not alto- 
gether my view. Some time must elapse before the childrea 
can be brought to such perfection in nasal breathing as will 
permit them to get suitably rid of all the new atmosphenc 
impurities let loose by the heat caused by exercise in aa 
already close and stuffy class-room. Apart from these daily 
instalments, it is true there will be two or three periods 
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wwkly " in which the exercises are treated to all intents and 
purposes as school lessons." For " the lea,mmgol unfamiliar 
exercises by repeated efforts demands a concentration of 
attention and a mental exertion in all respects comparable 
to what is required in other school lessons." From this 
we may make two important deductions. First, the 
same exercise may be used for two quite diflerent purposes. 
During the process of learning it has its educational eSect ; 
when it has been mastered and become practically auto- 
matic, t.g., cycling and other '"balance" or "control " 
exercises (3rd group), there is present the nutritive eflect. 
Accordingly, " new exercises or combinations of exercises 
should be continually but gradually introduced to the very 
end of the course, otherwise the educational effect tends to 
disappear." No one, I think, will hesitate to endorse 
these judicious regulations. But to many, and myself 
among the number, the doubt will suggest itself whether 
in practice the results will be obtained which seem to be 
expected. It is a good deal to ask of a child of seven to 
twelve years old this " mental concentration " on an exercise 
not free from monotony and which will hardly appeal to him 
in the light of a " recreation " when the stimulating ele- 
ment of the game and the compelling factor of the apparatus 
are removed. Will he make the effort f Will he not rather 
weakly acquiesce and make pretence of an effort as required? 
And will not the will effort absorb the nutritive effect * No 
ordinary teacher will be required to unravel such subtleties 
as these. In the case of adults or the older children, the 
same objections would not present themselves, but in the 
present instance we cannot dismiss them from our considera- 
tion entirely. Personally, I should be disposed to ask 
that in the case of young children for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the nutritive eflect exercises properly so called should be 
designated, while the educational effect should be sought in 
the development and rational regtiiation of games. The 
Committee's report takes some steps in thU direction, but 
is naturally hampered by the narrowness of its objective. 
Dancing and skipping have come in for their due recog- 
nition ; but even more stress might well have been laid on 
the paramount benefits of swimming and hydropathy in 
general— subjects which are hardly mentioned. It would 
not fiave been out of place to undertake a litUe excursion 
abroad and consider the advantages of the methods of 
Japan, which in other directions have recently proved 
remarkably successful,* It would not be unreasonable, for 
girls as well as boys, to substitute for some of our national 
games, such as cricket, whose practical and hygienic value is 
only relative, that most complete of exercises, wrestiing. 
Unfortunately, the great otMtacle to all considerable reform 
is the absence of an adequate physical training staff, due not 
to any lack of qualified teachers but solely to want of funds 
and deficiency of grant. On this capital point the Com- 
mittee has framed some excellent recommendations which 
are embodied in the introduction to the Report. The few 
minutes of daily exercise quoted above are within the 
capacity of all " rural " teachers. New teachers and those 
who are not debarred by age should be provided with 
facilities by means of courses conducted by experts of 
both sexes for improving their theoretical and practical 
^.juqnaintance with physiology and hygiene. " There are 

|[ • See on Ihis point Mr, H. Irving Hancock's illuminating trea- 
■' Japanese Physical Training," and " Physical Training for 
iTomeD by Japanese Methods." (Putnam's.) 




obvious advantages in having the (daily) physical exercise 
of a class conducted by the class-teacher who may be 
presumed to have an intimate personal knowledge of the 
children. . . . The formal (weekly) lessons undoubtedly 
require special skill and knowledge for their proper conduct^ 
and we think that provision should be made whereby tho 1 
duty of giving such instruction in the class of schools to I 
which we have referred shall devolve on separate and speci- 
ally quahfied instructors, who will take groups of such school 
in rotation. On the other hand, I think that the standard 
of general education and teaching experience to be demanded 
from such teachers as a condition of recognition should be 
as high as that required lor certificated teachers." That 
is perhaps one of the wisest and most penetrating remarks 
in the Report; as is also the insistence upon "suitable 
accommodation apart from the playground as an indispen- 
sable part of the equipment of schools for the purpose of 
physical exercises under cover." And with this object the 
present Committee, following the lead of the recent " Scot- 
tish Commission on Physical Training," refers to the ad- 
vantages attaching to the institution of separate places of 
recreation, halls or gymnasia which would be the common 
meeting-ground of a group of schoob. They would greatly 
simplify and facilitate the task of the specialist in physical 
training. 



An Experiment in Training 

By T. W. Phillips 

Headmaster of the Newport 
Intermediate School for Boys 

An interesting experiment in the training of Secondary 
teachers is at present being earned out in connection 
with the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire working in conjunction with the Inter- 
mediate Schools of the district. The Draft Order in 
Council establishing a Register of Teachers provides 
that a teacher can qualify for registration by (a) re- 
siding and undergoing a course of training for at least 
one year at one of the Universities or Training Colleges 
named in Appendix D, and (6) passing the examination 
for one of the diplomas or certificates in the theory 
and practice of teaching mentioned in Appjendix C. 
One of the colleges named is the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire, and among the 
diplomas and certificates recognised are those of the 
University of Wales. 

The University of Wales grants a Certificate in Educa- 
tion to candidates who are students at one of the con- 
stituent coUeges, and who have followed, for not less 
than one year, a post-graduate course in education, no 
such course being approved by the University unless it 
provides for : (i) A scheme of practical work which 
shall be carried on chiefly in Secondary Schools ; (2) 
Courses in theory and history of education, including 
study of methods and school organisation, with special 
reference to Secondary Schools. In dealing with this 
matter the authorities of the Univer^ty College of 
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South Wales and Monmouthshire very wisely invited 
the co-operation of the Schools, with a view to arranging 
some scheme by which Schools and College might work 
conjointly in so training Secondary teachers as to 
satisfy the requirements of the Order in Council and 
the regulations of the University. To consider the 
situation a Conference was arranged, at which were 
represented both Schools and College, the Schools 
being represented by Heads and Assistants. As a 
result of the deliberations certain resolutions and 
recommendations were dratted, and these, having 
been approved by the authorities concerned on both 
sides, have become the arrangement under which the 
experiment is being worked. 

According to this scheme, it is assumed that the 
student in training has graduated, and has entered 
the Secondary Training Department of the College. 
The first term of the year of training is to be spent 
at the College, and is to be occupied by the student 
in following the courses of lectures required in the 
faculty of Education. The second terra — that is, 
the Easter term — the student is to spend in one of 
the Intermediate Schools, for the purpose of doing 
the practical work required of him by the University. 
From this there arises a situation of considerable 
deUcacy as to the relationship of College and School 
toward^ the student, and towards each other, during 
this term. The following conditions, which were 
agreed upon, are consequently of importance : " (a) 
During this period the control of the student shall 
rest with the School ; (6) The Lecturer in Education 
shall pay occasional visits to the School in order to 
test the progress of the student ; (c) The Headmaster 
undertakes to arrange for the student to give a con- 
tinuous series of lessons in at least one subject of the 
ordinary curriculum : (d) The School shall submit to 
the College at the close of the term a report upon the 
student's work. 

Under this agreement a student in training entered 
the Newport Intermediate School last January, and 
remained in attendance for ten weeks — that is, for the 
length of the College term. He had graduated the 
previous June, and during the Michaelmas term had 
l)een introduced to the theoretical side of education, 
in the course of lectures given on the subject at the 
College. He had also come into contact with practical 
work, inasmuch as he had, during that term, attended, 
and taken part in. the criticism lessons which form part 
of the training of the students of the Normal Depart- 
ment. He had thus already learnt to look upon educa- 
tion and lesson-giving as serious enough matters, and 
it was now the business of the School to enahle him to 
learn as much as possible of the management and spirit 
of the School itself, as weU as to aSord him an oppor- 
tunity of trying his own powers in teaching a class. 

The method adopted was as follows. To begin with, 
the student was received by the Staff practically as a 
colleague, with full privileges of the Common Room. 
He attended all the Staff meetings as well as the various 
society meetings and social functions that were held 



during his stay, whilst, in a series of interviews hel 
with me, he was made acquainted with the detaHs of 
the organisation, the exact bearing of which he was 
further enabled to gather from an examination of the 
printed forms used in the administration of the School, 
a copy of each of which was supplied to him. For 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with the method of 
teaching, he followed during the first seven weeks a 
series of special time-tables, according to which he was 
attached for periods varying from a week to a fortnight 
to the various subjects, the treatment of which he 
investigated for the given period in all the Forms of the 
School. In this manner every subject in the curricalum 
was dealt with, the experience so gained being suppJe- 
mented by numerous visits to the various Forms to see 
how the Form itself was dealt with from lesson to lesson. 

During the last three weeks the student devoted 
considerable time to actual teaching in accordance with 
a time-table which provided that he should take certain 
classes during fifteen lesson periods a week in subjects 
chosen with due regard to the nature of his degree. 
The student in question having graduated in Science 
was entrusted with classes in Mathematics and Science 
in Forms I., II., and III. During the first week the 
member of the Staff responsible for the subject was 
present during the whole of the lesson given by the 
student. During the second he was present at the 
commencement, then absented himself for a considerable 
period, and returned without warning before the close. 
Had it been that during the absence of the master 
the student lost control over the class, or did not make 
satisfactory progress with the lesson, the experiment 
would naturally not proceed further — a note of the 
fact being made in the report to the College at the end 
of the term. Such, however, was not the case, and 
consequently during the third week the master con- 
cerned was not present at the commencement, but 
appeared without warning before the end of the lesson. 
It will thus be seen that the student was gradually 
led through the various stages, until he was practically 
in responsible charge of the classes set down for him 
during the last week of his stay. It will be clear, too. 
that the members of the Staff were as so many inspectors 
of his work, and were able to gauge pretty accurately 
not only his promise as a teacher and a disciplinarian, 
but also his rate of progress. In addition to this close 
sujiervision of the Staff, the student was, of course, 
under continual inspection by m^'self. 

The details of this experiment might be subject to 
modification, according to the character of the particular 
School and College attended, but the general principles 
I believe to be sound, and worthy of adoption in other 
districts where this difficult work of Secondary training 
is attempted. There, can be no question as to the wisdom 
of the continuous stay at a Secondary School for a 
whole term, for only by such a stay can it be pofisiUe 
for the young aspirant to get to understand the school 
from the point of view of a master. It is, moreover, 
a specially wise provision that this continuous period 
should be the second term of the year. September is 
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General Meeting of the Classical Association 

held at Oxford on Friday and Saturday, May 27 

Mr. Cookson, of Magdalen, is acting aa Hon. 

The programme includes, besides the business 

uation, a Conversazione to meet the Vice- 

Mi papers on " The Place of Greek and I,atin 

" and "The Reform of Classical Teaching 

'Ht. J. W, Mackail and Mr. J. W. Headlam 



By J. C. Medd 

For the majority of rural children, who must go to 
work directly they are old enough, the evening-school 
affords the only ojiportunity for further instruction, and 
every child ought to attend one for at least two or three 
years during the winter months. Short courses of 
lectures are rarely of much benefit in villages; people 
are too backward really to profit by them, and it is 
difficult to find lecturers thoroughly in touch with local 
conditions and requirements. To attract and retain 
country lads it is necessary to provide systematic and 
practical instruction in such subjects as natural-history, 
botany, and other sciences bearing on agriculture and 
horticulture, bee and poultry- keeping, gardening, land- 
measuring, farm accounts, wood- and metal-work. For 
girls, too. it is equally important that they shoiUd have 
carefully graduated courses in simple cookery, dress- 
making, and sick-nursing. Public opinion may not 
yet be rijie for compulsory attendance, but an evening- 
school should be, at any rate, accessible to every one, 
and the Government might well insist upon the establish- 
ment by county education committees of an adequate 
supply of them in every rural district. Since 1900 
every commune in Holland must organise a continua- 
tion school for those who have received the usual 
primary instruction, and it is wisely provided that 
classes for girts must be held in the afternoon. There 
is no reason why a similar obligation should not be 
imposed upon our local authorities. 

A survey of the situation generally shows that while 
some counties have taken effective steps to promote 
evening-schools, in others the supply is extremely scanty 
and appears to depend solely upon the activity of some 
local squire or clergyman without any stimulus or 
guidance from the county committee. Cambridgeshire 
is one of those, iu which the progress has been remark- 
able, and some years ago Sir John Gorst informed the 
writer that he believed an evening-school was within 
reach of every child in the county. This statement 
was no exaggeration. Within the administrative county 
there are 120 rural parishes. In 1890 there were only 
twelve evening-schools in operation ; to-day there are 
ninety-eight under Government inspection, some twenty 
parishes using a joint school, and an appreciable number 
of schools are conducted independently, which since the 
Minute of July 1901. are being gradually brought under 
the ofiicial regulations. In these schools thousands 
of men and boys, women and girls have been receiving 
one. two, three, and sometimes even four or five years of 
education supplementary to what they received in the 
day schools. The selection of subjects has been deter- 
mined wholly by what is calculated to increase the 
wage-eaming capacity of the pupil. On this point 
Mr. Keen, the Director of Education, forcibly observes 
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that " liter alL subjects are only the vehicles of education ; 
and yet cme cannot help r^[retting that many people 
do not see the iTninense advantage of choosing those 
subjects vhich will be useful in the after-Ufe of the 
jmpi^ In rural evening-schools for boys it is difficult 
to £zm! a better group of subjects than wood-work, 
dmnDe. and mensuration, with gardening chiefly as 

In wood- work almost endless opportuni- 



aie afiorded for teaching how to do things the right 
Tfikj, accurately, neatly, and in good proportion and 
fccr: ; at the same time the practical arithmetic and 
=3ectal calculations that arise will give an insight into 
rsSes, and set bo\*s reasoning out many difficulties. 
Drrviz^g, associated with wood-work, becomes concrete 
a2^ interesting, and anticipates the tool, thus opening 
a iarge field of new usefulness and application. Then 
cardoiing with the changes of season introduces new 
tbcm^ts and operations. Unfortunately in country 
piaoes every one thinks he understands gardening, 
bot it is only those who have practised and studied 
it ck6ely for many years who appreciate the appaUing 
Ugparziict that prevails in this commonest but most 
interesting of all occupations or pastimes." 

Mr. Harold Hurrell's school at Newton, a village of 
about 195 inhabitants, furnishes a striking example of 
what may be accomplished. It was opened in 1890, 
axkd has been in operation without intermission. The 
subjects taught comprise repousse work, forged iron- 
work, tin and coppersmith's work, and drawing. There 
dcMS not appean to have been any special reason for 
selecting these subjects beyond the fact that Mr. 
HurreU's attention was drawn to the possibilities of 
ihokt branches of instruction by an exhibition of the 
Home Industries Association, which led him to attend 
clasfes himself at the Guild and School of Handicraft, 
Essex Road, London, £. The number of pupils is 
sixteen, ranging from 13 to 45 years of age, aU of whom 
with the exception of three (a farm foreman, an engine- 
man, and the village carpenter) are agricultural labourers. 
After once joining the school, the members usuaUy 
attend year after year, unless they migrate. The fees 
are is. per session, returned to those who are present 
at half the drawing-classes. The school is open for four 
nights a week from 7 to 8.30, from October i to Easter, 
^/riginally Mr. Hurrell provided the necessary apparatus, 
(^t this is now bought out of grants and the profit on 
the work. For the year 1902-1903 the value of the 
work sold amounted to £347 05. Sd. Instruction in 
refwisu work is given by Mr. Hurrell and a friend 
gratuitously, and Miss Williams, sister to the Superin- 
t'mdent of the Clerkenwell Northampton Institute, 
g:ves five lessons a session at an inclusive charge of £5. 
A University Demonstrator for forged iron-work attends 
OQOfe a fortnight at a fee of 6s. W. per visit with travelling 
expenses. Other teachers include a professional tin- 
smith once a week at 65. 6d. a lesson plus expenses ; 
a kical blacksmith once a week for construction at 25. 6J., 
hxA a dravhing art master at 7s. 6J. once a fortnight. 
Ijublruction of the best quaUty is thus brought to the 
vtr>- doors of the people. Every pupil is paid for the 



amount of work belonging to him that is sold. To 
fix the selling price 20 per cent, is added to the cost 
price, which includes cost of material, cost of makiii 
up (if any), and money paid to the worker for makii| 
up. For the past three years one man in the viDap 
has been employed continually during the daytiai 
in executing orders received at the school for vazioi 
forms of metal-work. 

This Cambridgeshire experience illustrates how a 
evening-school system may be built up, and how a d« 
may be made a source of immediate profit to its pnpb 
Cheshire suppUes an encouraging instance of compobof 
attendance and its effect upon the neighbooxbooi 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co. found in 1890 that boji 
who had done well in the standards at school were qote 
unable at the age of 15 or 16 to make any calcolatui^ 
having forgotten in the two or three years' int^val moit 
of what they had previously known. The firm te 
made it a rule to employ no boy unless he had paaed 
the sixth standard and attended an evening-schod until 
the age of 17. Last year attendance at the eveniig- 
school was made obligatory up to 19 years of age. At 
first, compulsion met with considerable opposition bot 
this has now entirely disappeared, and the Winnington 
Park School for the session just ended had 238 pqAk 
drawn from the Northwich and Winnington distnct, 
upon its books with an average attendance of 190. Oi 
these, 126, including fifty men who attend volontaniy, 
are in Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co.'s employment; 
the other 112 are all voluntary pupils. No spedil 
steps are taken to promote attendsmce beyond the 
return of fees, which amount to 3i<. a week or 5$. fartte 
session if paid in advance, to those who make 95 per 
cent, of complete attendance. In this way £47 os. yL 
was refunded last year, being only £2 35. yl. less tba 
the total sum received in fees. The head teadio; 
Mr. Herbert Caress, has a salary of £80 for the sesaoa, 
and the assistant-teachers vary from 6s. to 8s. a ni^ 
The cost of maintaining the sdiool is wholly defragfed 
by the Government grant, which in 1903 amounted to 
j^227 5s. 6d,^ a County Council grant not exceeding 
j^iS, and the fees. Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co., 
when establishing the school, promised to make good 
any deficiency, but it has never been necessary to apply 
to them. The school is in no sense a rival to the Tcdh 
nical School at Northwich, but serves rather as as 
auxiliary to it. The boys and men who attend aie 
mostly of the humbler classes, and the aim is sinqily 
to give them such instruction as wiU help to turn poor 
workmen into good workmen, and good workmen into 
better ones. The pupils are advised what subjects to 
take up. All apprentices to engineering take machine 
construction, physics, &c., while those engaged in the 
building trade have building construction ; othen» 
again, take chemistry, shorthand, &c., according to tbe 
nature of their employment. There is one class of men 
composed solely of boiler-makers, working at a course 
of drawing specially designed to meet the needs of their 
trade. All the classes are popular, and both parents and 
pupils have come to regard attendance at them as a 
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members, each group electing its chief, in order to secure 
the protection of birds' nests. These heads attend 
the meetings of the committee, giving information of the 
□umber of nests they have marked, their situation and 
the number qf eggs or young — this, however, is only to be 
ascertained if it can be done without distress to the 
parents. They note also the time of the flight of the 
young birds. 

U an outsider has destroyed or taken a nest, it is the 
duty of meml>ere to report it to the president, who, if 
he thinks fit, reports the culprit to the authorities. If a 
nest is taken by a member of the society, those in charge 
of the area where the nest was are enjoined to bring him 
privately to book, and to endeavour to bring liim to a 
better way of thinking — after which the matter is 
reported to the committee, with the simple statement 
" The author of tfiis misdemeanour is a member of the 
association." No name is given. Each year an annual 
general meeting is held, and such prizes as the funds 
of the society will allow are accorded to the active 
members. 

There is a quaint simplicity about all these rules which 
we impassive, slow-moving Britons would do well to 
imitate. 

The teachers are advised to occupy themselves with 
this matter, in the first place, from the moral point of 
view : to try and develop in their pupils respect for 
the sensibilities of all living creatures, and to guard 
them against their own natural instincts of indifference 
and brutality ; to ennoble the children, by placing them 
in the position of protectors of the creatures who have 
been, and still are, the victims of cruelty and oppression. 
After that should come the consideration of the 
material advantages reaped by man from this respect 
and care, as well as the many ways in which the presence 
of birds is necessary to successful agriculture. To this 
end definite instruction is giv-en by the teachers as to 
which birds should be encouraged. Sec, and their services 
in this direction are recognised and rewarded by the 
Government, as well as by the Parent societies, with 
medals and sums of monev. The children of the 
various communes also compete for these, the names of 
candidates ha\ing to be sent to the Parent society, only 
through the " Minister of Public Instruction," before the 
first of February in each yv3i. 

M. Brunei, Inspecteur d'Acadcmie, and late Director 
of Primary Education at Lille, by his own direct labours 
established more than five hundred of these school- 
societies in the Department de I'Aisne. The leaders in 
the movement say wisely, in speaking of the natural 
acti\'ity of boyhood : " C'est im ensemble de forces dont 
r^ducation doit etre le r6gulateur, raais non pas le tjTan. 
Ces forces qu'on ne peut supprimer auraient pu, aban- 
donn^es Jk elles-memes, Ctre aveugles et malfaisantes. 
La Sociit^ Scol.-iric Icur donne une direction et un 
emploi utiles. Ellc canalise le torrent. . . . D'une force 
»auvage, unintelligmte, die fait, sans fltcr 4 I'infant son 
iiutinct d'aclion ct de curiositif, une force civiliste et 
idair^o," 

The present awakening in our counlry of public 



interest in the spreading of natnie-sttidy methods n 
shown in many directions. I happened lately in my 
wanderings about London, in search not of the " pic- 
turesque " but of the interesting, to enter the open 
door of a little chapel one Sunday, where a layman in a 
grey tweed suit was preaching to a very respectable- 
looking congregation of the upper artisan dass. I 
have no idea what sect the preacher belonged to. I 
expected to hear a florid and emotional discourse, but 
it was full of nature-study's teachings and observa- 
tion ; his words conveyed Matthew Arnold's desitJeratmn 
of " Sweetness and Light." and I learned something 
from him. He took four texts for his discourse, and 
the morals he pointed from these wilt be self-evident to 
the naturalist. They were : " The ants are a people 
not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the summer " ; 
" The conies are but a feeble folk, \-et they make their 
houses in the rocks." " The locusts have no king, yet 
they go forth all of them by bands." " The spider 
taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings" palaces." 
(Prov. XXX. 24-20.) The preacher gave plenty of 
natural history as well as the true lessons to be deducted. 
Lord Bacon spoke of the " respondences of nature." 
Democritus averred that men learned weaving from 
spiders, and architecture from birds. Vii^il said that 
bees had in them a portion of the Divine mind. 

Notes made at my request on nature-study by Miss 
Grace Owen, in the Blackheath Kindergarten and 
Frcebelian School, which came too late for inclunoo 
in my last article. — J. A. 0. 

" In the kindergarten, our bttle children under six yean 
old are encouraged every day to notice and talk about 
anything that has interested them that they have seen tn 
their way to school ; the weather and the characteristics of 
the difierent seasons of the year are also emphasised and 
dwelt upon. They are eager to t«ll all they have noticed, 
and bring with great delight twigs, coloured leaves, daina, 
blades of grass. Ac, that they may be admired, and perhap* 
drawn or painted by the whole class. In difierent simide 
ways, they keep records of their observations. For sevcnl 
terms a record of the weather has been kept by meani of 
circular paper-discs of different colours, certain appropriate 
colours being kept for certain kinds of weather, e.g., ydlow 
for sunny days, grey for fog, Ac. One of these is pasted » 
to a prepiared calendar each day. As all our childeD are 
out of doors a gitat part of the day, we do not take the Kttk 
ones for nature-walks, but periodical rambles round the 
garden are very useful, and opportunity is given to wstdi 
and take care of germinating seeds, budding twigs, siuiU, 
frogs' eggs, and tadpoles, &c., in the kindergarten roOtt: 
temporaxy visitors also are welcomed, such as sticklebaclo. 
newts, rabbits, Ac. 

'■ As the children get older their interest in natare-stud]' 
seems to increase ; in the transition class l>etween tk* 
kindergarten and the school, where the children are fro* 
sis to seven years old, three or four hali-honrs a wo** 
are devoted to it. The subjects chosen are those which 
are already a part of the children's experience, and tlKW 
by which they can be readily impressed with the idea ot 
fitness to environment. Thus, in autumn they took Care 
of four garden snails, which they watctied every d»jr, 
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obsnving, with the help of the teacher, their movements, 
habits, and sp>ecial means of protection : they drew the 
snails in difiereat positions, and were intensely interested 
when the time of hibematioa came. After this, a short 
series of lessons was given on hibernating animals, common 
in the country but difficult to see near London. The 
study of autumn colouring, and the collection of seeds, 
was carried on side by side with this work, and leaves 
were pressed and mounted on brown-paper screens (or 
the adornment o! the room. During the winter a series 
of simple experiments was undertaken by the teacher and 
children together, by means of which clear ideas were 
gained of evaporation and condensation, leading up to 
lessons on clouds and rain. The enthusiasm of the children 
seems to reach its highest in this Idnd of Icsaoo, though 
they are almost as eager over their work in the spring. 
At the beginning of each nature-study hour during the 
past two months, they have been allowed to tell what 
signs they have seen that spring is coming or here, and to 
draw on their nature-calendar anything they may have 
brought to school. Each child, also, has watched the 
development of a pea-seed, and the opening-buds of his 
own particular chestnut-twig ; the development of frog- 
spawn and the study of bird-life will be the centres of 
interest during the next few weeks. The results of observa- 
tions are recorded by chalked drawings and brush work. 

■' It is interesting to sec the diflerence between tius stage 
and the next. In the transition class the children are 
absorbed in the interest of watching what their plants or 
animals " do," but it is not till the next stages, when the 
children are above seven years old, that they arc ready 
to reflect and reason much about what they see. Our 
elder children, while using much the same material as the 
younger ones, are encouraged to find out by observation 
the solution of problems previously suggested by the 
teacher. For example, at the beginning of one term, when 
a horse-chestnut twig had been given to each child to take 
care of, questions were asked at intervals as to the real 
meaning of the rings and horse-shoe marks, where new 
branches come from, whether all buds are flower-buds, &.C., 
the answers to which the children fully realised that they 
did not know. Qose observation of these growing twigs 
tlirough several weeks made apparent the answers of these 
and a number of other such problems, and in addition the 
children learnt much that was interesting to them, through 
this constant watciiing with a purpose. At the end, they 
gathered up twenty ' secrets ' that their twigs had told 
them. 

" Only two half-hours a week are spared for nature -lessons 
with the elder children, but they are allowed a few minutes 
every day to attend to their growing things, and opportunity 
is always given for them to relate the most interesting 
changes that have taken place. Our eldest children, from 
nine to twelve years of age. besides doing such work, are 
I'-A on (in their study of plant-life) to the comparison of 
one plant with another, such as the development ol the 
buds of three trees at the same time. The study of such 
subjects as the structure and classification of flowers and 
fertilisation is begun, and a special feature of their work is 
the keeping of nature note-books at home, with an occa- 
sional lesson on them at school. Into these nature note- 
books they put everything that interests them, but their 
drawings are carefully arranged. And while certain pages 
aie kept for 'odds and ends,' all the others are devoted 



to special trees or plants, and as many changes aa possible 
are shown. The twig, leaf, flower, and fruit of about ten 
common trees are being eagerly collected by the children, 
and these are both drawn in their books, and mounted as 
pressed specimens on cards. This work has been most 
valuable for them, as they liave had the least possible 
amount of help, and they are acquiring the habit and 
learning thedelightof workingindependcntly. At dificrent 
times during the year our elder children have had a series of 
lessons on thecommon birds, and on other groups of animals ; 
but emphasis is always laid on what they can see for them- 
selves. The development of frogs' eggs and the likeness of 
eggs to seeds is filling their minds at present, and the 
different branches of nature-study arc closely connected 
for them. During the year, also, the children go through a 
course of experimental work having for its object the dis- 
covery of some of the facts of elementary physics. Their 
deUght in reasoning from the results of their experiments 
has shown clearly the great value such work has for them." 

I shall be glad to have news of nature-study work 
done in schools ; an interchange of ideas being most 
stimulating and useful. — J. A. O. 



Educational Principles 

VI. Concentration of Studies 

By Prof. John Adams 
University of London 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE 

The Zillerian doctrine of Concentration of Studies is 
the natural reaction against the tendency to over- 
specialisalion in the school curriculum. In the old 
times, when Polymathy was still possible, there was no 
temptation to an excessive division of labour among 
the members of the school staff. But with the increase 
in the number of subjects in the school curriculum, 
and the introduction of the specialist teacher, arose 
the tendency to separation, that has resulted in what 
may be called the compartment system. Not only 
does the Classical Master disclaim all connection with 
the work of the Mathematical Master, or the Science 
Master, but even such subjects as are naturally con- 
nected have been divorced to meet the exigencies of 
text-book, time-table, and examination syllabus. 
Grammar is treated as something distinct from Com- 
position. Arithmetic and Algebra are regarded as 
not only different, but opposing subjects, as is proved 
by the rubric that for years appeared in the Education 
Department's examination paper in Arithmetic : " No 
marks will be allowed for solutions obtained by 
Algebra." Even such closely allied subjects as Spelling 
and Dictation have been set asunder by the mistaken 
zeal for classification and system. The distinction 
between the writing-lesson as a writing-lesson, and the 
teaching of writing as a means of doing ordinary school 
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exercises, is so marked as to be a scandal in the work 
of our secondary schools. The reaction against all 
this has come from many quarters : from the Board 
of Education among others. Most teachers are now 
wilhng to admit that there must be a correlation among 
studies, and even the most conservative grant that 
such subjects as Geography and History can never 
be taught satisfactorily so long as they are treated as 
mutually exclusive. 

On the other hand the reaction has certainly gone 
too far. In the attempt to correlate all the subjects 
of the school curriculum to a single core subject, there 
has been an unnatural strain, resulting in an unwhole- 
somely artificial curriculum. A specimen of the excess 
referred to may be found by turning to pages 123-129 
of De Garmo's Herbart in the Great Educator Series. 
One cannot but be struck by the unnaturalness of the 
ordinary school exercises there suggested, in conse- 
quence of the connection to be maintained with the 
core subject. Thus, in the Fifth Grade, the story of 
John Smith is made the core of the whole instruction, 
with the result that all the arithmetical work for that 
class has to take a fonn determined by the incidents 
of John Smith's career. Here is the full syllabus 
under Arithmetic for this Grade : 

" Quantity of tobacco chewed by one person per 
year ; in a hfetime ; quantity smoked ; its value ; 
weight of ashes of cigar compared with the weight of 
cigar ; one is what per cent, to the other, &c." 

This rerninds one of the Religious Arithmeiic Book 
published in England in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. In it the author has nothing to say about 
Concentration, but a good deal about Religion. The 
better to instil religious truths, he takes all his arith- 
metical examples from the Bible. The number of 
Apostles, Patriarchs, Elders ; the multiplication of 
the population of Israel ; the duration of the captivity, 
and the mysterious numbers in Daniel and elsewhere 
supply the ingenious author with material for illustration 
of all the common rules of Arithmetic. 

The reaction gainst the rigid compartment system 
has a tendency to result in a sort of fluidity, in which 
all subjects are treated as different aspects of one. 
The underlying unity of all subjects cannot be denied, 
but the practical wisdom of teaching everything at 
once is quite a different matter. 

The two extremes of error exemplify respectively 
the exaggeration of the purely objective and the purely 
subjective view of knowledge. The compartment 
system is the result of the view that the realm of know- 
ledge is something external to the individual, and 
that, therefore, Botany and Zoology, Mathematics and 
History, all lie outside of each other, and ought, accord- 
ingly, to be dealt with separately. On the other hand, 
the idealist teacher who beheves that all knowledge 
comes from within, as naturally regards the material 
supplied from without as merely so much stuff on which 
the mind is to impress the stamp of its own unity. 
Obviously, neither view by itself can be accepted. 
Each has an element of truth in it which, when carried 



to excess leads to error. The purely 
Psychology would lead us to treat the process of 
instruction as a process of mind -building, in which the 
ideas gathered from the external world are so arranged 
in the mind as to correspond with what is found in 
the outer world. In this process it is manifest that 
the importance of both mind and material is clearly 
recognised. From the point of view of the mind, 
unity is secured by the reference of all the other groups 
of ideas to that most important group of all — the 
one that corresponds to the Ego of the pupil. From 
the point of view of the materials of knowledge, the 
unity is obtained by a reference of all the presented 
ideas to the generaJ laws that men have tiscovered 
to obtain in nature and in life. 

The attack on the faulty Psychology cairies with 
it an attack on the compartment system of teaching. 
But the teacher who fights for the organic unity of 
the mind does not forget that the external world is also 
an organism, and that, therefore, the elements of which 
it is made up are organically related to each other. 
For convenience in teaching, no doubt, it is necessary 
to divide in order to conquer. There is a place for 
the treatment of each subject by itself, but this indi- 
vidual treatment must be constantly varied by a general 
treatment in which the bearing of each subject upon 
the whole content of knowledge is made clear. We 
have here, in fact, only a wider application of the 
rhythm between concentration and reflection, that is 
found to play such an important part in the proces 
of learning. Some subjects have a closer bearing upon 
life than have others. Those subjects have a higher 
educative value, and if choice has to be made of 1 
subject to form the core of a system of instruction, 
it should be one of those that touch human life at 
the greatest number of points. 



The Teachers' Forum 

English Literature Text-Books 

By J. H. Fowler 
Chfton College 

There is a widespread prejudice among schoolmasteis 
against the annotation of English literature for school 
purposes. The feeUng is, I believe, in its essence i 
thoroughly sound and wholesome one, bom, in those 
who are most strongly influenced by it, of a genmuc 
love of literature. But it is, I am indined to thini. 
somewhat vague and confused, and hkely to have 
bad consequences as well as good. In the interests of 
sound criticism, and of fruitful study of our literature, 
it seems to me that the question deserves careful inquiij 
and discussion. 

Probably no text-books of English literature haw 
been so generally found fault with in recent years « 
Messrs. Clark and Wright's editions of Shakespeare'* 
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plays pnUished by the Claxendon Press. It can hardly 
be doubted that the ose of these editions in schools has 
done much to make Shakespeare detested by thousands 
of Iron's and girls. There could hardly be a more grievous 
indictment. Yet the vials of wrath poured out upx)n 
the heads of these learned editors have perhaps been 
misdirected. We may forgive the schoolboy who exe- 
crates them ; for it is the fate of all school editors, 
even the worthiest, to be execrated. " I know Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick." said a lady once, making efforts 
at conversation in the train with a schoolboy, among 
whose books a Sidgwick 's Virgil was conspicuoos. 
" What ! " he responded, "you know thai beast.'" 
But from grown-up critics we expect a finer sense of 
justice. Are not the real culprits the examiners who 
have repeatedly asked questions from the notes instead 
of from the text, and the schoolmasters who have directed 
to the same notes all the energies which their pupUs 
should have devoted to assimilating the author ? No 
real student of Shakespeare will regret the labour spent 
by these commentators upon everything that illuminates 
the often difficult text. But the books, though admirable 
in their place, are apt to be mischievous as class-books. 

Yet even this last sentence possibly stands in need of 
some qualification. At least it brings me to the point 
which, in the interests of the study of English literature, 
I am anxious to make. The outcry against annotated 
English texts comes largely from defenders of classical 
studies in our schools. Yet it is not, I think I may 
safely say, the experience of classical schoolmasters 
that the use of a good commentary kills the hterary 
interest of the classics. On the contrary, a boy's hving 
interest in classical authors often begins from the 
moment when he has been persuaded to look out for 
something in his Jebb or Conington, his Tyrrell or 
Page, besides the inverted commas that enshrine the 
precious scraps of translation. We deliberately, when 
we are not deterred by expense, put such editions in 
the hands of our Sixth Forms, beUeving that if they 
do httle good to some of our boys they do no harm, 
and that a few. at least, will find in them more stimulus 
than we can hope to give in an ordinary lesson. It 
is a side issue, but it is one not to be lost sight of, that 
it is this use of good editions of the classics by more 
students than are intellectually capable of deriving full 
benefit from them which alone makes the production 
of good commentaries possible. For even if the com- 
mentator is willing and able to labour without material 
reward we can hardly expect his pubhsher to be equally 
altruistic. 

Is there any reason why the case should be different 
with English literature ? For my own part, I beheve 
strongly that we might get from it the greater part of 
the intellectual benefit that is got from the study of 
the ancient classics, if we would take anything like 
the same amount of trouble that we have been wilhng 
to bestow upon Greek and Latin. Dr. Arnold, we 
know, in the delight of reading Thucydides with his 
iKth, expressed a wish that he might have the joy of 
f Shakespeare with a class of regenerate Greeks 




in Athens. dn-'eUiiig upon his beauties with the minute- 
ness which is only possible when our author must first 
be translated into another tongue. But we need not 
wait for a class of regenerate Greeks. We have only 
to reahse, what is the truth, that the vocabulary, 
accidence, and syntax of our twentieth-centiuy English 
pupils are so different from Shakespeare's that an act 
of translation roust be performed before they can 
properly appreciate his meaning, llany of us must feel 
that we gained incalculable good, in our own school or 
college days, from the patient all-round study of a Greek 
play or a book of Livy or a speech of Cicero — a study 
that embraced questions of text and language, of 
style, of antiquities, of the author's genius, of Greek 
or Roman life and character. Surely there might be 
similar gain for many to whom the ancient languages 
are sealed books, from a similar study of Shakespeare. 

By all means let us have En^ish literature read in 
schools on a scale sufficient, and at a rate sufficient, to 
originate or encourage a taste for reading good books. 
For this purpose unannotated texts are best. For this 
purpose, too, the books chosen should not be too 
severely scholastic in appearance. If we put into our 
pupils' hands the dainty volumes of " The Temple 
Classics " or " The World's Classics," and ask that as 
real books and not base tools they shall be treated with 
scrupulous respect, we may be laying the foundations 
of a hfe-long reverence for hterature. But this is not 
all, though it is much. The more careful and elaborate 
study has its place and its value too, and it need not, 
any more than in the case of classics, be pursued in 
the spirit of a Dryasdust. 

My conclusion is this. If we are to give to English 
hterature, in our schools and colleges, the attention of 
which it is worthy, we cannot wholly dispense with 
commentaries. The teacher needs them for himself, 
even when he does not see fit to give them to his pupils. 
At present critics of English literature text-books forget 
or ignore this. They are prejudiced — to some extent 
rightly, as we have seen — against annotated class-books ; 
and accordingly they make haste to condemn the anno- 
tated book altogether. Too often the only book com- 
mended is one which gives just such elementary notes 
on the meaning of words as a teacher might give to a 
junior form. Yet in many or most cases these notes 
are unnecessary for precisely the reason that any teacher 
could supply them. The notes needed for the higher 
study of English literature are such as teachers would 
not often have the time, or always the facility, to 
originate or bring together for themselves. In par- 
ticular, in esthetic criticism there is much work to be 
done. The materials for such criticism are being 
accumulated with great rapidity, but they need weighing 
and sifting ; and criticisms on a special author or book 
are scattered about in many places not always readily 
accessible. It will be a serious hindrance and a real 
misfortune for the study of our national hterature if 
lovers of that hterature, owing to any misconception 
of what is being done, discourage honest attempts to 
assist teachers and students in the task of interpretation. 
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Our Leaders 



VI. John Milton 



As ideal scheme of education, including all branches 
oi instniction. is sketched by the poet Milton in his 
learned and su^estive essay entitled TradaU on 
Education. Written in 1644 to Master Samuel 
Hartlib, a friend of Comenius, the fifth " leader " in 
the gallery, it has been pronounced by Johnson, 
among others, as %-isionary. Its aim, however, was 
not to show how knowledge might be imparted to 
die masses, but how the youth of fortune and of 
leisure might be trained for the higher offices of life. 
The scheme, whether \Tsionary or not, is certainly 
revolutionarj', nor is it wanting in practical constiuc- 
tivencss. Milton, like others, starts with a criticism 
of what is. The refonning of education, he tells us. 
is "one of the greatest and noblest designs that can 
be thought on, and for the want whereof the nation 
perishes." The idea was not new in Milton's 
class, and has been often since expressed. But 
Milton's reform was limited to what we should now 



call higher education. He exposed "the errofS and 
the fruits of misspending our prime youth at the 
schools and universities, as we now do, either in 
learning more words or such things chiefly as were 
better uideamed." 

Milton was politician as well as poet, and 
his essay has its practical side. He explains in 
great detail the best means of pro\iding for 
the youths for whom he wrote that " complete 
and generous education," which he defines as 
fitting "a man to perform justly and skilfully 
and magnanimously all the ofRces, both private 
and pubhc of peace and war." This is an am- 
plification of Spencer's definition — the motto of 
School. Viewed from the standard of the age 
when Milton wrote, it is a grand ideal. For its 
realisation, Milton suggests the establishment of 
local Academies, each at once " both school and 
University," where some hundred and fifty youths 
should be instructed in all the arts and sciences, 
under the paternal government of one directing 
mind. In his academy, hotised in a spadons 
building, standing in ample grounds, the students 
would breathe the atmosphere of home life, while 
pnrsuing, under gentle discipline, a full and com- 
plete course of literary and practical studies, 
ccnnbined with varied and appropriate sports and 
exercises. 

Milton's Academy was intended to provide an 
education, whidi would serve equally as a training 
for the full and complete hfe of a citizen in high 
office, and as an introduction to distinctly pro- 
fessional study. He states very clearly that tus 
students would not need " a remove to any othO' 
house of scholarship, except to some pecubai 
college of law or physic, where they mean to be 
practitioners." In this, he showed his recognitiiMi 
of the bearing of " general studies " upon technical 
education or preparation for professional life. But 
what ^ves special interest to Klilton's discussion 
of these subjects is the high ideal which he sets 
before teachers, whose " lectures and explanatims." 
he tells us, should be the means of leading and 
drawing their students " in willing obedience, 
inflamed with the study of learning and the 
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1 of virtue ; stirred up with high hopes of 

be brave men and worthy patriots dear 
Hd famous to all ages." 
Is scheme is remarkable for its comprehen- 
It omits nothing. Milton, like Plato, was 
lanist and realist. It is true he warns us 
t do amiss to spend se\'en or eight years 

scraping together so much miserable Latin 
k as might be learned otherwise easily and 
3y in one year ; " but it is the methods 
Ig which he deprecates, possibly with those 
BUS in his mind, and not the study of the 
longues. On the contrary, he holds it 
that we should be " taught the languages of 
pie who have at any time been most indus- 
ter wisdom " ; and he suggests that the 
uiguage should be studied in order that the 
9 may be read "in their own original." 
rro, and Columella are to be read by his 
(rith a view of " inciting and enabling them 

to improve the tillage of their country, to 
he bad soil and to remedy the waste that 
' of good." Agricultural studies such as 
to be followed by exercises in " arithmetic, 
astronomy, with a general compact of J^y StSFt 111 Llfc 
pmatif_tL and Ipjwons ^ 

By Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart., F.R.S. 



subordinate commonality or commonwealth," and 
that the people should have " schools and academies 
at their own choice, wherein their children may be 
bred up in their own sight to all learning and noble 
education ; not in grammar only, but in all liberal 
arts and exercises." In this vision of what the 
future would bring forth, Milton ventured to pro- 
phesy that the spread of education by means of 
such local schools and colleges " would soon make 
the whole nation more industrious, more ingenious 
at home ; more potent, more honourable abroad." 

The poet's dream of 1644 has become, with in- 
evitable differences, the Education Act of 1902. 
Though the " ablest men " are not always found upon 
the Council, among those " chosen by the people to 
consult on public affairs," still in the partial fulfil- 
ment of Milton's so-called visionary scheme, there 
is abundant ground for hope that we are advancing 
towards that " better education, in extent and com- 
prehension far more large, and yet of time far 
shorter and of attainment far more certain than 
hath been yet in practice." 



by the higher mathematics and lessons 
fication, architecture, enginery, or naviga- 
id these should be varied by a knowledge 
rals, plants, and living creatures." For the 
tudy of such subjects, Milton was realist 
go suggest that recourse should be had to 
ful experience of practical men " who 
; would be ready, some for reward and 
favour such a hopeful seminary." 
ademy was the principal feature in Milton's 
rf education reform. In its aims, it was 

different from the University College of 
Smes. But it was an essential part of his 
t the students should reside in the College 
I direct supervision of the Principal. Every 
the ideal commonwealth of Milton was to 
ial rights and advancement according to his 
Ind to this end the author of the Tractate 
I in another of his essays that " every 
tl the land " should be made " a kind of 



Since the receipt of the request of the Editor of 
School for an account of my school days, I have 
given the subject lengthened consideration. My 
fear was that anything I had to say might not have 
sufficient interests for his readers. I propose as 
a preliminary step to speak shortly of events which 
took place during the early manhood of my father, 
whose example and frequent recital of his own 
experience materially influenced my future Ufe. 

My paternal grandfather, himself a small land- 
owner, also occupied a farm belonging to a well- 
known Ciunberland family — the Loshes of Woodside 
near Carlisle. Conspicuous among the friends of the 
Losh family was the Lord Dundonald of that period. 
The intimacy became closer by devotion to scientific 
inquiry entertained by this nobleman, and certain 
members of the Woodside family. 

* The first article in this series—" My Start in Life," by Lord 
Avebuty— appearod in the Jaouaiy number of School. CopiM 
may alill be ha^ on ».pp\icalion lo tli« publisher. 
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Among the necessities of civilised life, glass and 
textile fabrics stood high, for the production of 
which an alkaline substance was required. Potash — 
at first — supplied this want, it being obtained from 
wood ashes. As timber became less abundant by 
the gradual exhaustion of the forests in the United 
States, a substitute for potash was sought for. 
Another alkaU, that of soda, was suggested, there 
being many points of dose resemblance with those 
of potash. After many unsuccessful attempts, 
WiUiam Losh visited Paris, where he had studied 
chemistry under Lavoisier. His object was to 
ascertain the particulars of what became known 
as the Leblanc process, when he found that Lord 
Dtmdonald and himself had apparently arrived 
at the same conclusion as Leblanc ; they however 
attempted to effect in two operations what the 
Frenchman did in one. The commercial result 
was the establishment, on the banks of the Tyne, 
of what, at that time, became the most important 
manufacturing industry of the port. 

In the midst of these investigations Mr. Losh 
in\-ited my father, the son of the Woodside tenant, 
to transfer his services from the plough to that of 
the counting-house. 

Amid the events I have narrated, my father 
became early impressed with the important service 
physical science would be called upon to render to 
industrial enterprise. This conviction he sought 
to convey to my brother Thomas and myself, by 
occasional readings of elementary chemistry'. 

After a couple of years' attendance at the principal 
school in Newcastle we were sent on to the Continent 
to continue the usual course of instruction for boys 
of our age, and in addition to acquire a knowledge 
of German and Danish, For this two years were 
devoted. On returning to England we were en- 
rolled as students of the Uni%-ersity of Edinbui^h, 
where the science classes recei\-ed our undivided 
attention. 

I was then remox-ed to Paris where, at the Sor- 
bonne, I had the opportunity of hearing the lectures 
of Th^nard, Dumas, and Dulong. as well as of 
improving my acquaintance with the French 
language. 

I had now reached my twentieth v-ear when I 
was placed at the iron and chemical works situate 
at Walkcr-on-Ty-ne. 1 may add here that my father 
had become a partner «'ith Mr. William Losh in 
what became oae of the largest establishments of 
its kind in the North of England. Concurrently 
Mr. Thomas Wilson also became a partner. His 



career was so remarkable that it is most worthy of 
notice here. He commenced when a mere child 
his life of labour in a coalpit. His duty consisted 
in opening and shutting a door, which controlled 
the ventilation of the mine. This or any other 
occupation below ground was not the object of his 
ambition. He rose by patient study to the position 
of a schoolmaster and ultimately to be a partner 
with Mr. Losh. It may be added that his pro- 
ficiency as a mathematician was such that he was 
a frequent contributor to periodical works on that 
science. 

Written works on Metallurgical Science in Great 
Britain for a long time were few in number. So far 
back, however, as 1556, an Englishman who wrote 
in Latin under the name of Agricola, published his 
work de re MclaUica, copiously illustrated with 
very quaint engravings. There are extant three 
records of a more recent date than that of Agricola, 
viz., that of Sturtevant in 1612, of Rovenzon in 
1613, and of Dud Dudley about the year 1618. 
Each in his turn denied the vahdity of the patent 
of his predecessor, and Dudley himsdf never reached 
a production of more than seven tons per week. 
The object of all three was to employ Sea, or Pitco^ 
or peat for the production of cast-iron, instead of 
charcoal. 

It is a remarkable fact that wood having to bf 
charred prior to its use in the blast furnace, it never 
occurred to any of them to tr>' the charring of 
pitcoal. This want of school learning delayed tlie 
successful apphcation of the produce of our coal-mine 
for more than one hundred and twenty-five years. 
when the problem was solved by Abraham Darby at 
the Colebrook Dale Iron W'orks in Shropshire. 

This he accomplished by simply coking the coil. 
These examples may have been followed by others, 
but I have met with none desef\-ing the name, until 
Da\id Mushet, in the year 1840, gave to the counOy 
his work on iron and steel. 

In the meantime authors of great sdeati&c 
eminence in France, Belgium, Germany, StjTia, and 
Carinthia, had rendered invaluable service to the 
iron trade of the world by their published works; 
and be it remembered that for a long time Greai 
Britain produced more iron than did every other 
nation in Europe and America combined. 

I cannot howe\-er abstain from rraninding readflS 
of School that while other countries wrote. English- 
men and Scotchmen worked, and that the result rf 
their labours was the invention of puddling t^ 
Cort, of heating the air supplied to the blast funiace 
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by Neilson, and of the process bearing the name 
of its inventor, Henry Bessemer. In addition to 
these contributions, the owners of iron-works at 
Middlesborough distinguished themselves by the 
proofs they gave of the value of increased dimensions 
in blast furnaces. 

In the year 1864, Dr. Percy printed his very 
valuable work on Iron and Steel. In it an elaborate 
description of the processes and appliances in use 
is given in great detail. 

I must now retrace my steps in the matter of 
dates by a brief reference to a journey on the Con- 
tinent of Europe I undertook in the years 1839 
and 1840. It extended over a distance of 12,000 
miles, and enabled me to examine most of the im- 
portant seats of the iron manufacture of France, 
Belgium, Germany, Poland, and Austria. 

I carried with me a letter from Mr. William Losh 
to Baron Alexander von Humboldt, whose recom- 
mendation opened the doors of the authors to whose 
writings I have already alluded. The cordiality 
of Humboldt was so marked that I could not refrain 
from asking Mr. Losh on my return home the nature 
of their intimacy. 

It appears that the two were as boys school 
fellows, I beheve in Hamburg, at any rate they 
undertook an expedition to Cuxhaven on the river 
Elbe. There, having hired a small boat they rowed 
it toward the open sea ; both wind and tide being in 
favour of the voyage, no difficulty was experienced 
until they had to face both currents. Humboldt 
soon became exhausted, when Losh caused him to 
lie down on the bottom of the boat, and covered 
him with his own overcoat. In this way they 
reached Cuxhaven safely, and the great philosopher 
lived until he reached the age of ninety years. 

On referring to the biographic noUce of Humboldt 
in the Encyclopcedia Britannica, I find it stated 
that two men divided the fame of being the most 
distinguished personages of their day. One was 
the philosopher, and the other was the Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

In the journey above spoken of, a departure was 
made in order to visit a blast furnace at Wasseral- 
fingen, my object being to inspect the recent dis- 
covery of utilising the waste furnace gases. To 
my disapfwintment, admittance to the furnace 
Was refused. I remained, however, discussing with 
the manager Enghsh ideas on smelting iron-ores. 
During this he relented, and thanks to my ability 
to converse with him in his own language, I saw 
Hi I wished to see. 



In the year 1868 the Middlesbrough Iron masters 
were in the habit of meeting those of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, an older seat of the iron trade than its 
rival on the Tee. The object of these meetings 
was of a purely commercial character. 

Mr. Jones, the secretary of this body, a gentleman 
of scientific training, suggested the addition of 
science to commerce. Thereupon I was requested 
to read a short address on the subject at Newcastle. 
This was followed by a few friends meeting at my 
house, of whom Mr. William Whitwell and myself 
are the sole survivors. Such was the origin of the 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Its older members sought to extend their acquaint- 
ance with scientific learning, while those of a younger 
generation had to be educated in the beUef that 
success in their future would be dependent on the 
knowledge of the subjects the Institute was intended 
to teach. 

The Duke of Devonshire, chairman of one of the 
largest Iron and Steel Works in the kingdom, and 
distinguished by the highest honours the University 
of Cambridge could confer, consented to become the 
first President. The measure of success achieved 
by the Institute can be best appreciated by a 
reference to the sixty-nine volumes of its trans- 
actions. 

The members have, in their corporate capacity, 
visited the Iron districts of France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, and dependencies, the United States 
and Canada. 

That the Institute is not declining in popularity 
is evidenced by the one hundred and forty-eight 
apphcations for admission as members at the 
annual meeting this year. Of these thirty-nine are 
of foreign nationalities. 

Under the guidance of their President, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, an American citizen, a second visit will be 
made in the autumn in order to be present at the 
International Exhibition at St. Louis. 



The Teachers' Registration Council, chiefly owing to the 
lamented death of Professor Withers (snhscriptions to whoM 
memorial should besenttoMt. Gettins, of Univeisity College, 
Reading) has suffered several changes since its creation two 
years ago. Recently, Dr. Fcaron and Mr. Fitzalan Hope, 
M.P., have resigned, and the President ol the Boiud of 
Education has appointed Sir Francis Fleming, K.C.U.G., 
and Mi. Sidney Wells, Principal of the Battenea Polytcchiuc, 
to be members of the Council in their place. Canon Bell 
has been elected to represent the beadmasten oa the 
Council, in the place of Dr. R. P._Scott, tbe new < 
Inspector of Secondary Schocds. 
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How the Act Works 

Bucks 

Secondary Education, — ^The County Council have 
adopted the foUowing important recommendations of 
the Education Committee : 

(a) That the County Council sanction the expenditure 
of a sum not exceeding a rate of One Farthing in the 
Pound for the Financial Year ending March 31, 1905, 
to meet expenses in connection with '' Higher Edu- 
cation ; " more particularly to make provision for the 
efficient instruction of pupil teachers. 

(b) That in order to make proper provision for 
Secondary Education in the County, the County Council 
sanction the foUowing proposals : 

That Grants, as detailed below, be made, for the 
acquisition of land and the erection of new buildings, 
or the adaptation of existing buildings and the purchase 
of suitable equipment : 



j^200ofor 
j^2000 for 
]^2000 for 
£1500 for 
£2000 for 
]^2000 for 



new " Mixed " Secondary School, 
new " Mixed " Secondary School, 
new " Mixed " Secondary School, 
new ** Girls' " Secondary School, 
new " Mixed " Secondary School, 
new " Mixed " Secondary School. 



That the several sums be raised by Loan or Loans, 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board, 
as and when required. 

That the Grant be made in each case subject to the 
following conditions being fulfilled : 

(a) That the County Council be duly represented 
on the Committee of Management, or Governing Body. 

(b) That pubUc tenders be invited for the erection 
of the buildings. 

(c) That the preliminary arrangements be carried 
out, including preparation of plans, by December 31, 
1904. 

(d) That the schook be conducted as " Day Secondary 
Schools" under the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

{e) That the fee charged to holders of County Cotmdl 
Scholarships shall not exceed £5 per annum for day 
pupils. 

( /) That the County Education Committee be sup- 
pUed with an Annual Statement of Accounts. 

(g) That the school buildings be available, when 
desired, for Evening Classes or Day Classes for the 
training of teachers at a rate sufficient to defray the 
actual expenses incurred. 

Certain regulations respecting Building Grants are 
here added. 

We have also received, and acknowledge with thanks, 
a pamphlet, price 6i., containing the Report of the 
Education Secretary (Bucks C. C.) on the work of the 
Technical and Higher Education Committees, August i, 
1902, to July 31, 1903. 



StafFordshire 

Appointments. — In the Quarterly Report of tte 
Staffordshire Education Committee which was adopted 
by the County Council towards the end of last moott, 
it is announced that in consequence of the death d 
Sir Thomas Salt, Mr. W. Morton Philips has beet 
appointed second representative of the Conunittee ot 
the General Purposes Conmiittee of the Council, lb 
Kitchener has been elected Vice-Chairman of the Sob- 
Committee for Mid-Staffordshire. 

Management. — In consequence of the ie-organisatk)i 
of the Financial Department of the County Coand, 
and the appointment of a County Accountant, it \a$ 
been necessary for the County Education Office to 
undertake the performance of certain duties in ooi- 
nection with keeping and checking the Ediicatifli 
Accounts which have hitherto been performed el»- 
where. This arrangement throws more TesgossSdSSj 
upon the office, but will effect a certain ainoont of 
economy. In the meantime the outside payments an 
reduced, but it has been necessary to appoint two net 
Junior Clerks. 

Educational Year. — It has been decided to adopt 
a uniform Educational Year, commencing with Afd i, 
for the Day Schook within the County Ekmentaij 
Area, and the sanction of the Board of Edncatka 
has been granted to this arrangement, which will not, 
however, affect the ordinary " School Year." 

Cottage Gardening. — ^The Conmiittee has introdooed 
the foUowing scheme, which is provisional, and mij 
be modified by experience, for instruction in Cottage 
Gardening in Public Elementary Day Schools, ia 
accordance with the Code. It is desired as br is 
possible, to simplify the curriculum in rural sdiook, 
and to provide suitable and practical t<*arMng ior 
country lads. The scheme is only sanctioned in sdiooli 
where a properly qualified imtructor is availabie. 
Last year there was only one Public Elementary Sdiooi 
in the County Elementary Area in which Cottage 
Gardening was being taught as a subject recognised 
by the Board of Education. There are now mne-and- 
twenty schools in which the Board has approved the 
arrangements for carrying out the County scheme. 
In many cases no additional tools will be needed, as 
a County Evening Gardening Class already exists. 

(i) It is necessary to arrange, in the case of smaB 
schools, for absence of the Master in the garden without 
the rest of the school suffering. 

In some cases instruction has been given in the middle 
of the day, in others the 3rounger boys are left in charge 
of an Article 68 or a Pupil Teacher, the Master occa- 
sionally paying a visit to the school-house. 

(2) To obtain the right amount of land at a reasonable 
rent, it is evident from negotiations which have actually 
taken place that this cannot possibly be arranged from 
Stafford, nor is it in any way desirable that this should 
be done. 

The committee propose that the sum of £6 lis. U. 
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shaD be paid by the County for the initial cost of tools, 
tool-house, &c., the sum of ^r gs. 6d. for annual cost of 
seeds, &c. (exclusive of rent) ; and that a sum of £6 
should be offered to each body of Managers for the 
payment of the teacher and the hire of the land. Thus 
^5 at least should be oSered to the teacher, in addition 
to his present salary, for the additional work in teaching 
the Gardening Class, and a sum of £i would remain 
out of which the rent could be paid. Five shillings 
rent for 300 square yards would be at the rate of about 
£4 an acre, but it is of course not easy to obtain a piece 
of land of the right size. The balance might be added 
to the teacher's salary, or expended in any other way 
the Managers thought fit. The responsibility of obtain- 
ing the land must of necessity remain with the Local 
Managers. The quantities of seeds and the tools 
estimated for should be ample for a garden 300 square 
yards or thereabouts, with from twelve to twenty pupils. 

Instruction for. Teachers and PupU Teachers. — The 
scheme put forward by the Council for the extension of 
Higher Education in North Staffordshire, with the 
object of providing lectures and classes for the benefit of 
uncertificated teachers in North Staffordshire, has been 
subsidised by the Committee for two years ; and it 
has been decided, as soon as may be practicable, to 
place upon a half-time basis the four existing Pupil 
Teacher Centres in the County, and to start Day Centres 
if possible at Brierley Hill and Stafford. It is proposed 
to co-operate with Hanley in the joint management 
of the Potteries Pupil Teacher Centre, and to utihse 
as far as possible the Centres at Walsall and Wolver- 
hampton. A proposed centre at Tamworth has fallen 
through in consequence of the decision of Warwickshire 
not to send their pupil teachers there. It is hoped 
that in consequence of the largely increased Government 
Grant very little expense to the county will be caused 
by these necessary developments. 

The Committee offered one hundred Exhibitions for 
boys and girls between twelve and fifteen intending to 
become pupil teachers, and these were competed for 
at the examinations for the County Scholarships held 
in May. The number of scholarships has been reduced 
by ten. 

Dorsetshire 

Managers and Commillei. The Dorsetshire Education 
Committee have come to the conclusion that it is desirable 
to establish a closer relation between the members of the 
Committee and the Managers of the Schools in the County, 
and to bring this about they have submitted to the County 
Council an arrangement, which is set out in the Committee's 
last report The schools mthin each Parhamentary 
division of the County are to be apportioned among the 
members of the Committee residing within the division, 
so that each school may be represented by a member of 
the Committee who will be able to speak with special 
knowledge when the circumstances of the particular school 
come up for discussion before the Committee. No rights 
or powers of management, or of interference with the 



management of schools, are to be conferred on theso 
members, but the schools allotted to them are deemed to 
he within their special care and knowledge, and the Com- 
mittee express the hope that all members will make them- 
selves acquainted with the schools in their charge. When 
any matter of special importance with regard to any school 
is to bo brought Ijcfore the Committee, due notice will be 
given, if possible, to the member interested. 

The Committee clearly define their object in a letter 
which they propose to send to the managers. In the cours« 
ot this they say that the representative members '" am 
to be, in no respects, managers, but are to act as ' go- 
betweens ' for the Committee and the managers, to whom 
the former can apply for information and the tatter for 
friendly advice." 

School Attendance. — Challenge shields are to be awarded 
by the Committee for good attendance. One shield will 
be offered for the best percentage of attendance in each 
Parliamentary division, and one shield for the best per- 
centage of attendance in the County. 

Religious Instruction in Council Schools. The Com- 
mittee have adopted a series of regulations for religious 
instruction in Council Schools, together with a syllabus 
of religious instruction, prayers, and hymns. Copies hava 
been sent to the County Council and to the correspondents 
of voluntary schools. 

Salaries. — The following scale of salaries, which is based 
with certain modifications on one adopted by representa- 
tives of the Devon, Dorset, and Somerset County Council, 
at a Conference, has been adopted by the Committee : 

Proposed Scale of Salaries of Teachers. 
/. Head Teachers. 



I 



No. 


Si» of School 
(NoU I). 


males. 


FBHALBS. 1 




Hulmum 


CoBUowKOng 


Uulmnm 




^. 


^T- 


"?'■ 


^,. 




Under 30 


Ciwto 


ta>«.n.id«.d 


ludlvidaallT. 






30-30 


Cwlob* 
















70 


85 


3 


51—80 


90 


130 


g 


03 


5 


m— ifio 


"S 


150 


90 




b 


161—200 


130 


170 




130 


7 


201—250 
251 and over 


130 


aoo 


110 


140 


H 


(Note 4) 


170 


220 


IJO 


IJO 



The salary to rise to the maximum by annual increments 
of £$ in every case, subject to a satisfactory report and the 
Committee's approval. 

Notes applicable to Head Teachers. 

Note 1. — The above grouping of the Schools according 
to the average attendance is intended to guide the Com- 
mittee generally in fixing the salaries, but they shaU have 
discretion to deal specially with the case of any particular 
School. 

Each separate department under a responsible Head 
Teacher would be regarded as a " School " for the purposes 
of the scale. 

Note 2. — It was agreed that the Education Committee 
should be at liberty to pay a bonus to Head Teachers in 
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respect of Pupil Teachers in addition to the scale salaries 
(ji.e., where there is no centre). 

Note 3. — ^The Teacher's House (if any) and any other 
allowances to be taken in account in calctdating the salary 
of a Head Teacher. 

Note 4. — In schools with an average attendance exceed- 
ing 250, a higher salary that the maximum specified may 
be recommended in exceptional cases. 

Note 5. — An extra salary not exceeding ;^io may be 
granted by the Committee to Teachers holding a degree 
or other special qualification. 

Note 6. — If a Teacher's present salary is above the 
minimum given above, it is not to be reduced at his or her 
removal to another school. 

//. Assistant Teachers. 



1 
2 

3 

4 


Grade. 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


Salary. 


Annual 

increment 

up to 


Salary. 


Annual incre* 
ment up to 
mazimnm. 


Certificated. 

College trained 

Certificated, 

not College 

trained 
Art. 50 or 51 

Art. 68 


£ 
8j^I20 

75—110 
60—75 


£ 
5 

5 
2 10 


£ 
70 — 100 

60-95 

45—^ 
20—50 


£ 
5 

5 
2 10 

No regular 

increase 



///. Pupil Teachers. 



Last year 

Last year but one 

Last year but two 



Male 
£ 

21 

18 
15 



Female. 

£ 

18 

15 
12 



General Notes. 



Note 7. — ^Two years' service in a similar capacity under 
any other Authority may be counted both for Head 
Teachers and Certificated Assistants. 

Note 8. — In the case of teachers, removing within the 
County service under the Dorset County Council is to count 
as if it were service in the same school. 

Note 9. — Joint appointments are to be especially dealt 
with. 

Note id. — ^The above Scales of Salaries shall not neces- 
sarily apply to existing Teachers. 

Miscellaneous, — A Pupil Teacher Centre was opened at 
Poole on May 2. 

A scheme of Agricultural Education, drawn up by the 
Director of Agricultural Instruction, has been referred to 
the Higher Education Sub-Committee for consideration 
and report. 

We have received from the Scotch Education Department 
a Blue-book containing ** A Selection of Circular Letters, 
1 898-1 904, with Explanatory Memorandum. ' ' Mr. Graham 
Murray is to be congratulated on this happy commemoration 
of the prosperous r/gime of Lord Balfour of Burleigh and of 
Sir Henry Craik ; and the collection of circulars, including 
the famous 374, is of the utmost value, both historically and 
educationally. 



The Book and its Writer 

Herbert Spencer's Autobiography * 

The early reviewers have written a large anumnt of hoosok 
about this book. They have depicted Mr. Herbert Spenar 
— allegedly, on his own showing — as an egoist of the deepet 
dye ; and a reference to George Eliot on page 399 of tibe&t 
volume has been combined with a reflection on beantr a 
women in volume ii. (p. 445), in order to convict the mits 
of an offence against taste. We should like to have dooe 
with this episode at once, and submit the two pungB 
herewith. After describing the charm of George Eliofs 
conversation, as he enjoyed it in 1852 in his thiitf^faod 
year, Herbert Spencer remarks : 

" Of course, as we were frequently seen together, peopk 
drew their inferences. Very slight evidence usually snffiGs 
the world for positive conclusions, and here the evideaoe 
seemed strong. Naturally, therefore^ quite definite state- 
ments became current. There inrere reports that I was a 
love with her, and that we were about to be married. Bit 
neither of these reports was true. " ' (Vol. i. p. 399.) 

The second passage is dated 1893, when Spencer m 
seventy-three years old. He is writing of the "absod 
way " he had of singling out a trait that did not, on tfaeo* 
retical grounds, quite satisfy him, and ignoring aH tbit 
there was calling for admiration. Thus, he remembenhe 
had once said of a great beauty in his youth : "' I do not 
quite like the shape of her head ' : referring, of comae, ta 
my phrenological diagnosis " ; and the reminiscence lodi 
him to " give himself away " with yet more phikaopbic 
sangfroid : 

** It seems probable," he continues, *' that this abnonul 
tendency to criticise has been a chief factor in the oon- 
tinuance of my celibate life. Readiness to see inferiontia 
rather than superiorities must have impeded the fin^Bng of 
one who attracted me in adequate degree. Lest the above 
anecdote should be taken to imply deficient appreciation of 
physical beauty, I must add that this is far from being 
the fact. The fact is quite the reverse. Physical beauty ii 
a sine qud nan with me ; as was once unhaj^y proved 
where the intellectual traits and the emotional traits were of 
the highest." (Vol. ii. pp. 444-445.) 

There is nothing to show that the reflection of 1893 ff^ 
back to the gossip of 1852. No name is mentioned in the 
later context, and we utterly fail to see the provincial oc 
suburban mark which our cosmopolitan pressmen have 
discovered here. Perhaps we are fellow victims d the 
** abnormal tendency to criticise." 

We are making too much of the passages which, in the 
minds of many who have not read this autobiography, are 
beginning to constitute its main contents. Faults df feding 
there are, and one in particular recurs to memory as we 
write. In 1863, Herbert Spencer's mother began to ail, 
and the son's remark runs as follows : 

** She exemplified the evils resulting from carelessness of 
self, accompanying undue care of others. Writers oa 
morals do not recognise the fact that excess of self-sacrifice 
is not only a cause of suffering to the individual making it, 
but often becomes a cause of suffering to relatives ; and if 
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- this iact ia unrecognised by those who undertake to set 
forth the principles of right conduct, still less b it recognised 
by the world at large — or, ii recoguised, it is not in such way 

- as overtly to influence conduct." (Vol. ii. p. 95.) 

This reminds us of Wordsworth's philosopher. 



ind it is hardly an adequate exc 
Spencer was better than his word, 
and attention was concerned. 

There are faults of manner, too, inevitable, perhaps, in a 
thousand pages of autobiography. If tbe book had been 
revised by a literary executor — Mr. John Morley or Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, for example — he would probably have 
pruned it of such exuberances as the following : 

" His eldest son had recently obtained— a post in the 
Post Of&ce I was about to say, but the cacophony stopped 
me ; and then I was about to say, an o£Gce in the Post 
Office, which ia nearly as bad ; let me say — a place in the 
Post OE&ce." (Vol. ii. p. 73.) 

This is childish, and puerilities oi the kind arc not alto- 
gether uncommon. At a later page, the narrator has a 
word to say about such "trivialities," and their habit of 
sticking in the memory. " With me," he says. " any 
tendency towards facetiousness is the result of temporary 
elation, . . . Habitually I observed that, on seeing the Lotts 
after a long interval, I was apt to give vent to some 
witticisms during the first hour or two, and then they 
became rare." (Vol. ii. p. 215.) On the whole, we should 
have preferred the second or third hour of such reunions. 
And it is with a sense of surprise that we discover on 
page 305 ; " The maxim on which I have acted, and the 
maxim which I have often commanded to my friends is— 
£e a boy as long as you can." 

We turn with pleasure to a more elevated sentiment. 
Mr. Spencer, in chapter 35, was about to reproduce a letter 
which he had received from Darwin, acknowledging a 
volume of Essays (1858) ; but on consideration he decides 
to withhold it. " Notwithstanding the compliments it 
contains," he writes, " which seemed to negative publication, 
I was about to quote it, because it dispels, more effectually 
than anything else can, a current error respecting the rela- 
tion of Mr. Darwin's views and my own. But the reproduc- 
tion of it would be out of taste, and I leave the error to be 
Otherwise corrected." The succeeding remarks should also 
be noted : " At hrst sight it seems possible for one who 
narrates his own life and draws his own portrait to be quite 
truthful i but it proves to be impossible. There are various 
media which distort the things seen through them, and an 
autobiography is a medium which produces some irremedi- 
able distortions." (Vol. ii. p. 28.) 

Herbert Spencer has the courage of his opinions, and is 
not afraid of unconventionality. We refer especially to hia 
alt at the irdiscriminating worship of Old Masters, arising 
I a tour in Italy ; and, lest it should be thought that 
unorthodox convictions made Herbert Spencer 
optional on the emotional side, we may cite the common 
tnmao touch (vol. ii. p. 231) : " On our return south, I re- 
member only the sunny day which ga\'e beauty to our walk 
along the shore of Loch Linnhe from Ballachulish to Appin. ' ' 
If we give him the credit of a soul in Scotland, why deny him 
^^bis right to opinions on Italian art ? Indeed, these annual 



tours in Scotland — and especially about the West Coasi 
are not the least pleasant record of the philosopher's buay 
years. They are worth a score of such passages as " ' 
description of the inmates of a boarding-house at 37 Qucl . _ 
Gardens. Lancaster Gate, where he made his home for 
twenty-one years. The ■'retired Government officer"; 
the " maiden lady, between seventy and eighty, who had 
acquired a certain stock of information, ideas, and feelings, 
in her teens, and liad never since added to or modified 
them " ; the " episcopal Bishop of Ilhnois with his children 
— these are not uncommon types, that they should occupy 
Herbert Spencer's pen, nor should it have been worth hia 
while to touch them unkindly. 

We have written but random notes round a book which, 
from first to last, is a great addition to English literature. 
The modem fashion of autobiographers is to string a long 
chain of good stories, which serve to advertise the book. 
Taken from this point of view, the narrative before us is as 
dull, or as unyielding, as the Prelude, which it resembles 
in its record of a mind's growth. But taken, as it should be 
taken, from the point of view of serious literature, we doubt 
if many books more interesting have been published to the 
world. The man himself was exceptional. In his extraordi- 
nary devotion to his work ; in his indomitable fight against 
adverse circumstances and ill-health; in the colour which his 
horizon took on, as he gradually narrowed it, for the sake 
of adding one more stone to the temple of his imagination, — 
he reminds us of nottiing so much (and our metaphor helps 
us to the simile) as of a medieval builder, an unnamed 
devotee to truth, who spent hia uncomplaining life on 
increasing the glory of a cathedral. What the poet said of 
the architect of King's College Chapel recurs to us, though 
the quotation seems peculiarly inapposite : 

- Tax not . , . 
Wiib iU-nialch'd aims the Arcbitect who piano 'd 
(Albert labouring for a seamy bond 
0( while-robed Scholars onW) ttiis iniiiiei»« 
And glorious work or Gne iuleliigencc I 
— Give all tliou canst ; high Heaven reject* tbe lore 
0{ nicely calculated less or more." 

Certainly, his System of Philosophy was planned on this 
generous scale, albeit for a scanty band, and its inventor 
gave all he could to it. If rare seekers of this kind miss 
some of the wayside flowers, is not our compensation 
greater, after all, than their loss ? and should not otir 
gratitude, therefore, be the more ? One day, we should 
like to see extracts from tbese massive tomes in the hands 
of every school-boy in the kingdom. If he did not learn, 
and we would not have him learn, to prefer the secluded 
life, he would at least learn that high thinking has its own 
reward, and that a man may endure privation of the world's 
sweets and of the world's goods, with no other end in view 
than clear sight and a clean mind. 

We have little to add to this su 
was a man oi moods, and there wi 
panionship would not have been a 
his Autobiography will succeed i 
wliich his generation owes to him. 

produced many great men in divers walks, and it is jHKsible 
that the twentieth century has its heroes in the cradle or in 
the nursery. Meantime, vur faculty of hero-worship must 
spend itself in the cemeteries ; and a meed may fitly be 
voted at the lonely grave of Herbert Spencer. 



4 

for \ 



ey. Herbert Spencer 

^ere times when his com- 

a unmixed blessing. But 

n increasing the respect 

The nineteenth century 
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Education in Scotland 

Mr. Murray's Memorandum 

We referred in a note on page 274 to the selection of 
circulars issued by the Scottish Education Department. 
The Blue-book is adorned by a prefatory memorandum 
from the pen of Mr. Graham Murray, in which the 
Secretary of State reviews the departmental history 
of the years 1898 to 1904. The survey is of so much 
interest, despite the disclaimer of its pertinence to 
the legislative proposals of this session, that we make 
some extracts from it here ; in the confident hope that 
our readers will go to the Blue-book itself, partly for the 
sake of the introduction, and partly, too, for the sake 
of the unique selection of circulars, by which the De- 
partment has earned so much gratitude and admira- 
tion. 

First, we reproduce the summary of the "general 
principles " which have actuated their Lordships : 

"(i) They contemplate three distinct grades of Day 
Schools, each with a well-balanced curriculum of general 
education, essentially but not exclusively humanistic, and 
ending in each type with a period of consolidation and 
concentration on the subjects essential to that type. 
Specialisation in the strict sense, impl3ring, as it does, a 
practical acquaintance with some related occupation, 
their Lordships would relegate to the Continuation Class 
system, now fully organised and completed by the inclusion 
of the Technical College, the Agricultural College, the Com- 
mercial College, and the School of Art. 

" (2) In subsidising education in whatever form, their 
Lordships have revived the characteristic national principle 
of dual control. Having satisfied themselves as to the 
general efficiency of a school and the adequacy of the local 
contribution, they desire to leave its internal economy to 
the teachers and managers themselves, unhampered by 
considerations of pecuniary results. 

" (3) They propose to t^t the efficiency of schools, not by 
written examinations on prescribed syllabuses, but by 
repeated visits of inspection directed to ascertaining (a) the 
whole scope of the curriculum and its adaptation to local 
needs ; (b) the success with which the work professed has 
actually been overtaken. In examinations which are 
intended to test the merit of individual candidates, the 
teacher's opinion of his own pupils receives the fullest 
consideration." 

Next, it is to be noted that the memorandum is 
accompanied by a diagram, illustrating the relations 
of the various forms of legislation under the Scottish 
system. Here the scaffold-poles, rather than the 
'* ladder," are graphically shown ; and one is enabled 
to see at a glance that 

** a boy who has passed through the infant, junior, and 
senior divisions of the ordinary Elementary School will 
normally (betw'ecn twelve and thirteen) enter on a Supple- 
men tar\' Course, at the end of which he will receive a Merit 
Certificate qualifying him to enf er during his apprenticeship 
on Division II. (or the first year of Dix-ision III.) of the 
Continuation Qasses, whence he may ultimately pass to a 



Central Institution. If, by reasons of domestic diciimstasoB, 
he has to leave school at twelve for unskilled labour, thedoar 
is not therefore shut on him. By continuing his demenbn 
education under Division I. of the Continuation Classes, lie 
may rejoin his more fortunate companions in DivisioDs IL 
and III. If, on the other hand, at the age of twdve, toe 
is reasonable prospect of his continuing at school for thm 
or four years longer, he should, if possible, be transferred to 
a Higher Grade or Higher Class School. But where soti 
transference is impossible or undesirable, proviskm «1 
open to him the gate of the university. . . . The Hi^ 
Grade School wiU bring its pupils up normally, by a tine 
years' course, to the Intermediate Certificate ; bat tine 
is the possibility ... of a fourth year, for those who an 
at a technical or commercial certificate.'* 

Referring to circular 374, of February 16, 1903, tiir 
memorandum states : 

" To judge properly of these suggest i ons, it is neceasny 
to bear in mind the precise class of pupils for whose benefit 
they were intended. They were meant for pupils who bid 
fairly completed a primary course, and did not desiie a 
secondary course. Such boys and girls, their Lord^qs 
thought, would employ the last year of their school-fife 
better in consolidating the knowledge which they lad 
already acquired and in giNong it a practical turn towudi 
those affairs of life on which they were about to enter tins 
in adding to it a smattering of new subjects which they iMd 
no intention to pursue. Experience of evening-schoQls lud 
shown how soon school-learning vanishes in the yeaad 
adolescence, and every schoolmaster knows how hard it is 
to convince his pupils that what they learn in the daas^^ocB 
has any meaning in the street. To lay a little more finif 
the foundations of intelligent work, good citueosfaq>, aid 
rational enjoyment — ^these were the objects of the dicalff ; 
and of these the last was not the least important. Eves h 
the so-caUed practical subjects of the Sixth Schedule, their 
Lordships' prime aim was educational : they sought not to 
anticipate the counting-house or the workshop so much ai 
to awaken an interest in principles by showing their beana^ 
on practice. The method appropriate to such a oooiae is 
individual study under proper guidance rather than daw- 
teaching, and its success will be judged less by the infonnar 
tion which the pupils have acquired than by the habits 
which they have formed of applying what they know, 
finding out what they wish to know, and expressing lAuX 
they have found. ... It is important," it is added, "to 
point out here the complete change which this impUes in 
the inspector's duties. Instead of examining individual 
pupils, scheduling results, and assessing grants thereon, be 
can now devote himself to watching the actual processes of 
instruction, comparing methods, scrutinising the cnrricalinD 
and the machinery of classification, and discussing nith 
managers, headmasters, or class-teachers the best means ol 
increasing the efficiency of the schools imder his charge." 

We have no space for further citations from aGoven- 
ment pubUcation which is peculiarly timdy and of 
exceptional interest. 

The May number of The School Review (University of 
Chicago) contains the Proceedings of the New Enf^and 
Association of Teachers of English, and of the Tenth Classical 
Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Qub. 
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Modern Grammar School 

By a Country Clergyman 

EVEN to those who are least affected by conservative 
s the gradual change or development (call it which 
a wOl) which is taking place in many of our Grammar 

ihools affords food for serious thought. The old 

mar Schools of England had many faults, no 

iDabt. They were commonly under-staffed. They 

: nearly always behind the times in educational 

lethods. They frequently did not make the best use 

[of their endowments. And yet they certainly did 

manage here and there to turn out ripe scholars, and 

they afforded a means whereby for a brief space in an 

Englishman's life social distinctions could be forgotten. 

Many of them too, in a quiet and unobtrusive way, 
made a reality of that dream of the modem educational 
enthusiast — " a ladder from the gutter to the university." 

It may therefore be of interest to see the changes 
which have been taking place in one such school — a 
school which is by no means exceptional, and may 
be taken as a typical e.xample. 

For many reasons, but chiefly because the school 
is typical, the name need not be given. Enough to 
say that it is situated in a county famous for its schools 
and possessed of a keen, up-to-date, and withal a 
weaiUiy county council. 

N is a picturesque market-town, situated in the 

midst of an agricultural district, which has not been 
so hardly hit by the prevailing depression as some other 
places, owing to the close proximity of manufacturing 
centres, which, while increasing the cost of labour, at 
least form a good market for farm produce. Ttiis fact 
is important, because it means that the farmers of the 
district, who are mostly intelligent, educated men, are 
quite able and willing to pay a fair price for the advan- 
tage of education. The school is an old foundation 
of the reign of Charles II., and was the possessor of 
some picturesque old stone buildings tucked away in 
the centre of the town hard by the parish church. 
Here for many years in the odour of sanctity, imder 
the care of successive headmasters of sound classical 
attainments but httle enterprise, the school held on 
its peaceful course. Among its old boys it boasted 
a bishop or two, a few judges, an author of note, and 
several distinguished civil servants and successful men 
of business. It was closely intertwined with the life 
of the community. The Vicar was chairman of the 
board of governors. The Mayor attended the speech- 
days in state, and the headmaster, who was usually 
in orders, was always ready to make himself useful 
at, the parish church. 

The masters were three in number — two university 
men, the one classical and the other mathematical, and 
the third, a well-meaning individual of long experience 
but somewhat limited attainments, who managed the 
" juniors," and, according to his lights, managed them 
wonderfully well. 



The number of boys varied from twenty-five in lean 
years to sixty in more prosperous times, the popularity 
of the headmaster being an important determining 
factor in the ebb or flow. They were of a very mixed 
description. One or two sons of neighbouring squires, 
several parsons' sons, and the offspring of a few other 
professioiMl men found themselves seated on the same- 
bench, and suffering from the same cane, with the- 
sons of the various small tradesmen of the town. There 
were even one or two from working-class homes, certain 
charities being left for the express purpose of encourag- 
ing the sons of the poorer classes who showed excep- 
tional talent to enjoy the advantages of a classical 
education. These were in a minority, however, and 
became merged in the general hfe of the school, being 
" levelled up " to the standard of taste and manners 
set by their more fortunate schoolfellows. Whether 
this was altogether an advantage for them may. in 
these democratic days, be doubted. But at least it 
is worthy of note that nearly three-quarters of those 
who afterwards rose to fame were drawn from this 
class. - 

And so, with no flourish of educational trumpets I 
and no beating of progressive drums, the old school 
was doing a humble but solid work, giving its nurs- 
lings an utterly unpractical training in the " Humanities 
and the Mathematics," and yet somehow or other 
tiuTiing them out well-equipped for the practical batties 
of hfe. Whether it was because of the methods employed 
or in spite of them may be left to experts to decide, or 
they have decided it in their own way already. This 
purports to be only a plain statement of facts. 

Apparently the Governors of the school, who had, 
owing to a scheme of the Charity Commission, received 
an addition to their body of some new blood, were 
not satisfied. On the death of a clerical headmaster 
at the age of sixty— a headmaster who, two years 
before, had prepared a Balhol scholar for Oxford — 
it was determined to appoint a more " up-to-date " 
man. In deference to the wishes of Mr. Brown, the 
Baptist minister, the new headmaster was to be a 
layman. " None of your proselytising, Popish, pick- 
pocketing priestcraft for me," as he expressed it with 
alliterative ire. On this point all were agreed. But 
the question of qualifications provoked some con- 
troversy, Mr. Barkie, the chemist, was all for a man 
of science (this being a scientific age), whereas Mr. 
Tims, the bank-manager, was in favour of a mathe- 
matical genius. The little rift within the lute was 
soon mended, however, by the appearance of a can- 
didate who combined in his own person all that the 
most exacting of governors could require. He was 
the son of a Nonconformist minister (Mr. Brown smiled), 
but he was himself a professed member of the Church 
of England (the Vicar looked reUeved). He was a 
Junior Optime at Cambridge (a triumphant snort from 
Mr. Tims), but he had also become a B.Sc. of Victoria 
University (Mr. Barkie murmured approval, though he 
somewhat offended the new candidate by asking if he 
had been long in Ausiralta). Moreover he was a " fine 
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figure of a man," a cricketer, and a local product, with 
a reputation for knowing every one in the neighbour- 
hood. Accordingly he was appointed, and soon set to 
work on bringing the school up to the " standard of 
modem requirements." 

The first step was to urge the governors to set about 
new buildings. A fortunate windfall from an«abolished 
charity formed a nucleus for the building fimd, and the 
work was begun. After two years there was finished 
a red-brick erection, hideous to the eye, but, according 
to the new prospectus, " replete with every requisite 
for a modem scientific education, with class-rooms, 
laboratories, workshops, &c." 

A grand opening ceremony was held, and the head- 
master was congratulated on the energy and enlighten- 
ment he had displayed. The assembled guests gazed 
in awe at the serried ranks of bottles in the laboratory, 
found that the dual desks were most comfortable to 
sit in, worked the bellows of the forge in the workshop, 
admired the models and casts of the art-room, and 
finally discussed tea in the big school-room. 

When the bill came in, it was found that not only 
the windfall but also a considerable part of the endow- 
ments had been swallowed up in these improvements. 
The old buildings, which had been good enough for 
school purposes for two hundred years, were found to 
be of no value for any other purpose, and their sale 
brought in but a very small sum to the building fund. 
The new school started on its way, therefore, with an 
endowment reduced to about 3^150 a year. This was 
of course insufficient to meet expenses, and it became 
necessary to look around for other sources of revenue. 
The school fees had been fixed at a very low figure 
by the Charity Conmiissioners, and might in good years 
.bring in perhaps another 3^150. But as the head- 
master's salary alone had been fixed at 3^300, it was 
still necessary to ask, like Oliver, for more. Applica- 
tion was therefore made to the County Council, and, 
subject to certain conditions, a very good grant was 
made. One of the conditions was that the school 
should be open to inspection by the County Officials, 
and another was that the school must always receive 
County Council scholars from the elementary schools. 

The income now amounted to over £500, but it was 
stiU insufficient for stafi and other expenses, and so 
it was resolved to make the school a recognised school 
of science under the Education Department. The 
excellent new laboratories and lecture-theatre made 
this proceeding perfectly simple, and another grant of 
over 3^200 was earned. But again there were conditions. 
The school was to be open to the Science and Art 
inspectors, so that the unhappy masters had two sets 
of inquisitors " upon their backs to bite 'em." And, 
more than this, the time-table was to be so re-arranged 
that about eighteen hours a week might be devoted 
to the study of science. 

In these various ways, and with a little help from the 
Town Council, the school was financed. 

The stafi was now composed of a science master, who 
hadf taken a First Class at Cambridge, a modem lan- 



guages and classical master (note the order of pfecsA- 
ence), an Art Master, who cotdd turn his hand to tbe 
smithy or the lathe in the workshop when reqiucd, 
and a junior master who, despite his training in 1 
Normal College, was not immensely superior to 4c 
elderly individual he had displaced. 

What has been the result so far of the new departure? 
In the first place the character of the school has bea 
altered. The squires and parsons, with the invincible 
obscurantism of their class, refused to consider Sdooe 
an excellent substitute for Latin and Greek. They 
sent their sons away to private schools, where (for 
a consideration) their peculiar predilection for the dead 
languages could be gratified. 

Tlie number of boarders steadily decreased, until the 
Sunday parade of two small bo}^ of the tender ages 
of eight and eleven, accompanied by four stalwart 
masters in top hats, became the joke of the town. 
And though day-boys were there in plenty, they woe 
all of one class (and that not the highest), so that Hiat 
could be no " levelling up," and no polishing of loogb 
diamonds. However, it may be said that the teadung 
of manners and the turning out of so-called gentlemes 
is not the principal aim of education. If the bojfs 
under the new system are " well-fitted for the paiit 
they have to play in life," the educational expert is 
satisfied ; though those who study the spirit of the 
motto of School may doubt if the " part they have 
to play in life " was Herbert Spencer's conception of 
" complete living." If the boys' education proceed on 
rational, up to-date lines, if the results be good, if, in 
short, the new system can be shown to ^oy— then 
flowers and flourishes, politeness and social conventions 
can be safely disregarded. Yes, but the pity of it is, 
that even irom the commercial point of view, tiie 
elevation of " Science " into the position of an educa- 
tional gospel cannot be said to be a success. Of comse 
it may be argued with perfect reason that sdenoe, 
properly taught, is as good a method for training the 
intelligence as the study of a dead language. But 
certainly in this particular instance the possession of 
up-to-date laboratories, and even the presence of a 
Cambridge man of science did not necessarily ensure 
that science was being properly taught. Boys of 
thirteen were set to learn the properties of test-tubes 
quite in the manner of Mr. Squeeis — " Boy, spdl 
winder ; now go and clean one." The only di&rence 
was that here the process was reversed. For two hours 
on most mornings of their lives the budding Farada]^ 
made blue crystals, smashed a beaker or two, caused 
a few slight explosions, manufactured weirdly smelling 
gases, and stained their clothes with acids. Then, 
for ten minutes at the end of evening Prep.» they wrote 
out, with spelling that it would be poUte to call phonetic, 
and with a lofty disregard of English grammar, some 
accoimt of the horrors of the morning. 

The results of such a training have been painfully 
obvious in other departments of the school. When 
engaged upon any subject but science the boys are 
listless and unwilling to do any work for themselves. 
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Even in the scientific work itself there is to be seen 
a distaste for the mathematical calculations involved, 
and a feverish desire to return to what is termed (not 
without some suspicion of irony), the "practical" 
work, Gassics naturally enough are scorned, but even 
modem languages and mathematics are not improved 
by this state ol things. It is a well-attested fact that, 
since the introduction of the new system, boys on leaving 
have obtained situations very httle, if at all, better 
than those they could have obtained on leaving the 
elementary schools from which they came. So that 
the new system does not even pay. 

Such is the lamentable conclusion to be drawn from 
the history of the one school in question. But lest 
any one should think it exceptional, he may be referred 
to the report of three of his Majesty's Inspectors on 
the secondaiy schools in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(published about a year ago). There he will find much 
food for meditation. He will be plainly told that in 
many of the schools the mental training afforded by 
literature and mathematics is being shouldered out to 
make room for the triumph of a science " falsely so 
called," and he may perhaps begin to wonder whether 
our ancestors were after all so utterly foohsh and 
benighted when they founded Grammar Schools " for 
the encouragement of sound learning, and the instruction 
«f the youth in the mathematique and in the antiente 
■■iongoes of Greece and Rome." 



^long 
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merican Letter 

By George H. Locke 
University of Chicago 
Eddcation at the World's Fair 
"TteE preparations for the World's Fair at St. Louis 
are almost completed, and by the time this letter is 
in type everything will be in good running order. In 
spite of a backward Spring and the inevitable delays 
incident to so great an enterprise, the opening took 
place on the last day of April, and the progress that 
had been made on that date indicated that this is to 
be an Exposition " greater than has been." The city 
will be the centre of conventions this year, two of the 
greatest being the National Convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party, where will be nominated the Standard 
bearer of that party in the approaching Presidential 
elections, and the National Educational Association. 
Peculiarly appropriate is the meeting of this latter 
Association in St, Louis, because the educational 
exhibits of the different countries, states, and cities will 
by that time be finally set up, and will afford an excellent 
opportunity for comparative study of educatioiwl pro- 
gress at home and abroad. The plans for the Association 
cover at least twelve days' attendance at the Exposition. 
The first five day^ will be devoted mainly to the general 
and departmental meetings, the programmes of which 
are planned to relate definitely to the educational 



exhibits and their lessons, in order that the studies 
of the exhibits daring the following days may be rendered 
most profitable. All meetings will be held in the Expo- 
sition grounds, in close proximity to the educational 
exhibits. The second part of the meeting will be 
devoted to the study of the educational and other 
exhibits, during which time especial attention will be 
given to members of the Association by those in charge 
of the exhibits, aided by assistants who will be chosen 
specially for that work. This ought to be a particularly 
valuable meeting of the Association. J 

The Religious Education Association I 

We have a young and vigorous association in this ' 
country in which the people of the old land ought to 
be interested. I refer to the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, which has recently held its second annual 
meeting. It was founded to " unify, stimulate, assist 
and create " effort in the field of reUgious education. 
And thus far it has been marvellously successful. It 
has not wholly outgrown the suspicion of some who 
conceived it to be a concealed propagandism on the 
part of those who own to a partiality for the modem 
historical study of the Bible. Such suspicions, however, 
were conciliated by the printed report, which showed 
that the convention really promoted understanding, 
and brought about a union of sentiment in regard to 
this important work such as we have never had in this 
country. Some of the " fearful " pereons attended the 
second convention and enlisted to help on this laudable 
enterprise. The organisation is well planned, the system 
of departments as used in the National Educationa] 
Association having been adopted- The Universities and 
Colleges form one department ; Theological Seminaries 
another ; Churches and Pastors ; Sunday Schools ; 
Secondary Pubhc Schoob ; Elementary Public Schoob ; 
Private Schools ; Teacher Training ; Young Men's and 
Young Women's Christian Associations ; Yoimg Peoples' 
Societies ; the Home ; Libraries ; the Press ; Corre- 
spondence Instruction ; Rehgious Art and Music. Each 
one of these departments is fully organised, and holds 
a meeting for the discussion of topics relating to its 
particular field of work at each ConventioiL The 
general meetings of the whole Association are held in 
the evening and on some mornings, and the depart- . 
mental meetings in the afternoons. It is only in America J 
that such a fully equipped Association with a permanent 1 
secretary, some thousands of members, and an expen- \ 
diture of some thirty thousand dollars could spring into 
being in a year, and at once be a force in moulding 
pnbhc opinion. 

The Situation is New York State 
In my last letter I described the general changes 
that had taken place in the State of New York in 
connection with the plan for reorganising the work of 
education. Since that letter Mr. E>raper has accepted 
the position of Commissioner and has entered opon 
his duties. He has organised his department in a very < 
interesting manner. Ilie work of education is divided i 
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into the classes, elementary, secondary, and higher. 
An assistant comtnissioner, with a salary of five thou- 
sand dollars a year, will be in charge ot each of these 
classes, and within his field will, under the directions 
of the Conunisaoner, exercise the functions of the 
Commis^oner of Education. The first assistajit com- 
missioner will have oversight of all univereities, collt^es, 
professional and technical schools, of the execution of 
the lan^ concerning the professions and also of the 
State library and its allied interests ; of the State 
museum and of all scientific work carried on directly 
by the State. The second assistant will have oversight 
of all high schools and academies, and of the training 
ol teachers for such schools. The third assistant will 
cootroi the elementar\- schools and the training of 
teacheis for these schools. The appointments to the 
pcGatioos have just been announced, and they seem to 
meet with the satisfaction of the people of the State. 
The experiment will he watched by other States with 
intense interest. Mr. Draper's inaugural letter on 
assuming office was temperate in promises and sound 
in educational judgment. The following extracts will 
iUostrate his point of view. 

" How fax should good educational pohcy lead an 
American State to go in educational administration ? 
Tben is no good reason why the officers of a democracy 
shall have less authority tlian the officers of any other 
form of government to do the things which a democracy 
detcnnines to do, or why they shall act with less efiec- 
tivoKsa, but there b suffident reason why as much 
of th« business of a democratic people shall be left 
to them in their local assembtages, and to officers and 
agents of their own choke, as b consistent with the 
saiety and advancement of the State. The power of 
the petqde to manage their own bosineas wdl is not 
incTMsed by the State overdoing things. This is par- 
ticnlaily true in edocatioQ. 

" This principle must, however, be taken in oonoectioa 
with the fact that the best school in every place is a 
BMtter of equal concern to all the people of the State ; 
that the edncationa] sj-stnn vow rests voy lax:ge)y npoa 
the taxing power, which is wboUy a power of the State, 
and that where the niooey of the State goes, or where 
its ic^xinsifaihty goes, there its authority most go also. 

** Taking th^ things together may we not say that 
soond edocationa] pobcy demaoib that we shall plan 
for the fullest measote ol scU-actrrity and self-manage* 
ment on the part of tbe people ; t^t iie shaD firmly 
SQ^ity palpable defects ioA axiect maiulest abases ; 
that we shall agitate, and aid. and inspire, if that be 
pcwaftJa, rather than that «« shall depress the people 
wiA tbe daim or tbe common usage which proclahns 
that nothing b veil dooe oakos by or Older tbe dkectioo 
ot a State ofidal «r ciqwrt ? " 

I find in ttnHait over thb letter that 1 have ned 
' " Convention " very often, bat perfa^s that 
kpudDoable in an Anierirai). inasatoch as Max O'ReO 
^S that he Dever visited an Ameixan city that tbe 
* > were not cftbtr )ust going to a c onve a tion. or 
[ Ffe|»ratioot to boli' 



Common Room Papers 

Unconventional Lessons in 
Mathematics. — II. 

Geometrical Progression 

By E. M. Langlcy 

Bedford Modem School 

Ir A and B are two points in a straight line OX, i 
by ruling parallels, as sbowu in Figs, i and 3, 
number of others, C, D, . . . such that 




The distaaces OA, OB, OC, OD ... are said to be io 
fr«f«rtiMi or in {MflMfriMf pngntttoM (CP.).; 
denote the commoa vahie ol thr 



OB' OC* OD ■ ' • ^ »' 
So that OB - f.OA ; OC = r.OB - f«.0A . . .. aad 
so on. the ath term of the progression OA, OB, OC . ■ ■ 
being therefore »— '.0.4- 

TtK nuiabcr r is called the commoo ratio of the aaim. 
Geoesally, if « denote tbe first term and f tbe cemiaos 
ratio, the atfa teia win be «r>-. 

OB OC OD 



OB OC • 



OC-OB 
OB-OA ' 
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BC 
AB 



CD 
BC 



• • 



— f 



Hence the quantities AB, BC, CD . . . form a G.P., 
proceeding by the same common ratio r as the series 
OA, OB, OC, OD . . • This property affords a simple 
siethod for deducing a formula for the sum of any 
nmnber of consecutive terms of a G.P. 

When any three quantities are in G.P. the inter- 
mediate one is called the Geometric mean of the other 

Thus, OB is the geometric mean of OA and OC ; OC is 
the geometric mean of OB and OD. 
In all such cases 

OB OC 

OA "" OB 



.•• 



OB* - OA.OC 



If a, &, c, denote the lengths of OA, OB, OC in terms 
of some common unit, 

h » Jac 

Conversely, if 6* « m, a, 6, c are in G.P. 

The earliest occasion on which the student meets 
with three straight lines in this relationship to one 
another is, as a rule, that on which he has to learn a 
rigorous proof of the "Theorem of Pythagoras" or 

" I. 47." 

Several of the many ways of demonstrating this 

theorem depend on the fact that if a perpendicular CF 

drawn from the right angle C to the h3rpotenuse AB of a 

right-angled triangle ABC, and produced so as to divide 

the square ABDH or the hypotenuse into two rectangles 

AG, FD, then these rectangles are respectively equal to 

the squares on AC, CB (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 




This method of proof has the advantage over some 
others that have been proposed as substitutes that it 
not only proves " I. 47," but the two results : 

AC* = ABAF 

BC* - AB3F 

The same relation is shown in " II. 14 " (Fig. 4) to 
hold between the perpendicular CF to the diameter AB 



of a circle ABC, and the segments AF, FB into which 
it divides the diameter, e,g,^ CF* = AF.FB. These 
results thus early obtained are often lost sight of, and, 
owing to the unfortunate postponement of " III. 31," 
their connection is not seen until they are repeated in 
"VI. 8." ♦ 

The problem of finding a geometrical mean between 
two straight lines is therefore seen to admit of two 
easy solutions. The two straight lines may be put in 
the position of AF, FB, in which case the line corre- 
sponding to FC will be the required mean (Euclid's 
solution), or they may be placed in the position AF, AB, 
in which case the line corresponding to AC is the required 
mean. The choice of the method depends on the position 
of the two given straight lines. Another solution de- 
pends on the theorem that the tangent OP to any circle 
through Q, R is a geometric mean between the whole 
secant OR and the part of it OQ without the circle. 

We shall return to this construction when dealing 
with a well-known property of the arithmetic, geometric, 
and harmonic means. 

Fig. 5. 




To find the sum of n terms of a G.P. 

Let AB, BC, CD . . . KL represent the 1st, 2nd, 3rd 

. . nth terms of a G.P. 

Fig. 6, 
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and so on. 



* Lcgendre points oat, in an interesting note to the theorem 
given by Eaclid as *' VI. 8," that a perfectly valid proof of the 
Pythagorean theorem follows from the theory of similar triangles. 
For by VI. 8, 17, which do not depend in any way on I. 47, 

AC« = AB.AF 
CB« = AB.FB 

AC« + CB» = AB.AF + AB.FB = AB«. 
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The cases in which r is less than unity deserve especial 



Fig. 7. 



(i) Let r be positive. 



X LO 



AKJ 


I -r 


BO 


I -r 




I -r 




« y.AO. 


CO 


- y.BO 




- .r«.AO 


LO 


- f-.AO. 



" a 



r is less than unity, the quantity r^JiO 
\0t wuAt as small as we please, and the sum AL 
^ oatfle to differ from the fixed quantity AO by as 



lUMfJt^ AO is called " the sum to infinity ' ' of the 

Fig. 8. 

A C K O 1. D B 

Oi r>rt r be negative and equal to -A so that k is 

r- I 



i+* 



^ t&ttf. 



AO = — -V 
i+* 

OB « OA + AB 



a - 



ak 



i+* 



OC 



i+* 
*.AO 
OB + BC 

- ik(OA + AB) 

- A»AO 



and so oil 
Henoe 



OL = (-i)-*-AO. 

Hence OL may be made as small as we please, but is 
positive or negative according as » is even or odd. 

Hence, the sum AL may be made to differ from the 
fijLed quantity AO by as little as we please. 



It is to be noted that AL (the sum to n Uswi^i^ 
alternately greater and less than AO (the sum to infinity), 
as consecutive values are given to n. 



Fig. 9. 




Another method of iUustrating G.P. geometrically is 
worth notice. 

Along OX take any length OA •* a, and along OY 
take OB » tOA » or. 

Then draw AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG . . . with their 

extremities on the axes so that each is at right angles 

to the one preceding it. Then, by Euclid VI. 8, 

OA, OB, CO, DO, OE, OF, GO . . . and the tenns 

s or «r* «r* or* ar'ar'...ofa G.P. 

Also AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG ... are in a G.P. 
with the same common ratio r.* 

The particular series iUustrated geometrically by 
Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 have some interesting properties. Fig. 6 
iUustrates especially the series i + 2 + 2' . . . 

Since the sum to n terms « 2" ~ i, it follows that 
each term is less by unity than the sum of all that 
precede it. Owing to this same property the series is 
connected with the formation of the so-called petfed 
numbers, i.e., numbers which are equal to the sum of 
their factors, e.^., 6=1 + 2 + 3. 

It is not difficult to show that 2(1 + 2), 2^(1+2 + 4), 
2*(i +2 + 4 + 8 + 16), 2«(i +2+4+8 + 16 + 32+64), and 

* This constnictiop IS fai te rc sUDg as having been used by Msckoria 
in investigmting geometrically the difimntlal co-efficient of jf . For 
a curious applicati(»i to the problem of finding two mean propor- 
HoDsb, sw T. Sondara Row*s Gmmttrk Ejurdses m Papn-pUiH 
(Madras edition, Addison and Ca, page 40; Beman and Smitii's 
edition, KeganPanl, page 54). To the student who is acquainted with 
elementary vectois (and it k to be hoped that the nnwiKtr of sndi 
is increasing} it may be pointed oat that, when r - i, if L be the 
pr oj e cti on O on AB, the sum of the altemate ve cto r s AB, CD, EF, 
ac, mT w/.. is AL, while that of the other vectors BC, DE, F(j^ it 
LO, that of the complete series AB, BC, CD, DE, . . . beii«, of 
AO. 
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_|«iienJlr a— -(2"- 
Jpioperty. 

The series has attracted attention from very early 
times. There is a legend that the inventor of chess asked 
mm a reward from the royal treasuries one grain of wheat 
lor the first square, two grains for the second, four for 
43m third, and so on. A more familiar instance of its 
'n*e is that of the " nails in the horse's shoes " with which 
3tx. Weiler illustrated to Sam the borrowing capacity 
4>f Stiggins. For a variety of arithmetical puzzles con- 
nected with the same series, see Rouse Ball's Malhe- 
imoHeai Reertalions and Probltms, pages 24-27. 

The series i + i 4- ^ -•- i (Fig. ;) has also attracted 
mtteation. The fact that it never reaches the value 
S ia the basis of the sophism of the " greyhound and 
hw," sometimes put into a more general form as that 
of " Achilles and the Tortoise," in which it pretends to 
prove that " the swiftest of men runs after the slowest 
9l beasts, without the possibility of overtaking it." 
Another interesting way of demonstrating geometrically 
oot only that the limit of the series is z, bnt that the sum 



to It terms is 3 - 



, is as follows : 
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left (unshaded) is also - 



Hence, 



Also as the central parallelogram can be made as 
small as we please, the area of the whole figure represents 
the som to infinity of the series. 

The fact that the series i--\-¥i-i ■ ■ ■ (Fig. 8) has 
} for its limit can be illustrated from statical considera- 
tions. Of three equal particles let initially one be 
placed at A and two at B. This system can be shown 
statically equivalent successively to 3 at C and t at B, 
1 at C with 3 at D, I at D with 2 at E, the particles 
approaching one another indefinitely. Hence the 
limiting position to which the last point tends is O, 
the C.G. of the initial system which makes AO •= i ot 
AB. 

In Plg» 9 the angle OAB has been taken 30°, so that the 



Hence that of tOte 

series AB, CD, EF, regard being paid to algebraic sign 
is J, so that the vector sum AL of AB + CD + EF, which 
is known to be } of AB, illustrates the statement. 

' - i + J - yr «» '»/■ =■ i ■ 
As several alternative rule-and-compass solutions of the 
problem of finding the geometrical mean of two given 
straight lines are well known, it might easily happen that 
an inquiriog student might attempt the solution of the more 
advanced problem: — To find two mean proporHoMols 
between two given straight lines. It would be as well f(»' 
him to know that the problem admits of no rule-and- 
compass scdutiou except by the method of " trial and 
error." The problem is of great antiquity, and has been 
made the subject of investigation by some of the greatest 
geometers. Because it is of such historic interest, and 
because it is capable of affording some useful exercisee in 
graphic arithmetic, Pbilo's construction, to which several 
others may be reduced, is here given.* 



Fig. 



Take a rectangle whose area is 2. Join the mid-points 
of its sides. Then the area of the set of four triangles 
thus cut off is I and that of the rhombus left is also i. 
Join the mid-points of the sides of the rhombus. Then 
the area of the four triangles thus cut off is ^ and that of 
the rectangle left is also }. This process may be con- 
tinnned indefinitely. After n steps the area of the last 

set of triangles is - 



, and that of the parallelogram 




Along two rectangular axes OX, OY, mark off OA, OB„ 
equal to the two giveii straight lines. Complete the 
rectangle OACB and describe its circumcircle OACLB. 
Let HK be drawn through C to cut the axes in HK and 
the circle in L so that KL^CH (the position must be- 
found by trial). 

Then OA, BK, AH, OB arc in G.P. 

For OH.AH - LH.CH 

- KC.KL 

= OK.BK 

BK OH 

AH " OK 

* For foTthBT infomiAtioii, see Hacksj ; Tmu. of Hu Bim. Math, 
Set. 1885, Klein's Ltttum en Ftmuu PreHmt. or Room Ball's. 
Runationt. 
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e get 



AH' 



BK _ AH 
AH ~ OB 

AH' 
" OB'' 
= 2OB 
= 3OB'. 



Hence, we have a solution of the famous " Delian problem ' ' 
of the Duplication of the Cube. 

Let OA, BK, AH, OB contain respectively a, x, y, b units 
of length. 
Then since ** = ay, y' = bx. 



eget 



= alb*, y = aibi. 



Correspondence 

" The Secret of Herbart '' 



To 1 



: Editor 



Sis, — It is not altogether desirable that authors should 
reply to reviewers of their works ; moreover, I specifically 
asked for " remorseless criticism " of my Secret of Herbart, 
and have no right to complain of such criticism, if fair. I 
am, too, obliged for the space allotted to your reviewer's 
remarks. Still, perhaps you ivill permit me to contribute 
a few final words. Whatever else I may have to add will 
be added in any Dew book or new edition that may 
appear. 

Your reviewer discovers that I confuse the deliberate 
choice of what is good for its own sake with purely external 
conformity to conventional standards. I can only regard 
the criticism with amazement. I have shown — by 
quotations from Lord Avebury, Mr. Ritchie, and others — 
the bearing of many-sided interest upon character and 
conduct ; but 1 have explicitly pointed out (pp. 5g, 63, 75) 
that "the 'objective side' of character — a system of 
wholesome impulses — must be supplemented by a culture 
of the ' subjective ' side." This ia precisely Herbart's 
own position ; apparently it is your reviewer's also. 



so that the problem of finding two geometric means 
■between two given numbers involves the extraction of 
■cube root, just as finding one geometrical mean involves 
the extraction of square root. 

If we put 6 = 1 
then AH = *«, BK = fa'. 

If in addition we put a = 2 

AH =. t'2, BK = ^4, 
and the student may try to get approximations ^2 = i.a6, 
^ ■= 1.59,* by means of squared paper. 

* If Iheie occur u (actors in niuiwrica] work the approiimalioos 
** = ' + i + lU *^ = ' 6 - A. "re nseful. 



Then, as to the " limitations " of Herbart It would he I 
a useful task if your reviewer, or some one else, would 
point these out. 1 have myself read more, and put forth 
more, criticisms of Herbart than any man in Britain, but 
generally when I have come back to Herbart himself I 
have found the criticisms to be either baseless or already 
anticipated. The instance above given, and one or two 
others mentioned in my last month's article will help 
to show what 1 mean. 

No single doctrine in Herbart bears any marks of or^in- 
ality ; the originaUty lies in the way they are focused 
and co-ordinated. 

Thousands of teachers will say, "That doctrine of 
Herbart's is mere common sense ; there is nothing 
specially remarkable in it," who are daily and hourly 
neglecting it in their work. It is so easy to be wise 
after our errors are pointed out. We can say of Her- 
bart as the Commissioners said of Pestalozzi : " Were it 
not for the fact that other men are daily making the same 
mistakes as teachers, we should be inclined to ask how it is 
that this idea (of Pestalozri's) never occurred to anybody 
before " (De Guimps, p. 205). 

I ought to add that every primary school in my vicinity 
is " staffed " by pupil teachers or " Article 68's." I am 
sorry, therefore, that Canada and India (as your reviewer 
informs us) are reduced to such straits as to imitate these 
schools. But probably he was thinking of a very different 
class of institution. Yours, ftc, 



May 12, 



F. H. Haywjleo. I 



Reviews 

Hymns for Use in Schools * 

Everybody is quite sure what hymns are good, and 
what are not : but no two men quite agree about it. 
Some are all for the old hymns, others much prefer the 
new. To A. literary excellence is a sine jMonon, but B. only 
wants something which will catch the attention, and 
remain easily in the memory. And it is just the same 
with the tunes ; one man will allow only the severe 
majesty of common chords, and another cannot for the 
Ufe of him see why all the resources of modem art should 
not be called in to create a rich and gorgeous harmony. 
Mr. Smith, Mus.Bac, wants everything to bring out 
the beauties of his trained choir, while Mr. Jones. 
F.R.C.O., is all for a popular tune — " something that 
will make them all sing up, you know." Here is a 
business for editors ! — to satisfy all these people, or 
at least to make them as little dissatisfied as may be. 
Without so much as thinking of theological distinctiaiis, 
it is still hopeless to think of pleasing every (jne. We 
must be well content if a hymnal gives us what we want, 

* The Public Sckoals Hymn Book. Edited by a Committee of lb* 
Headmastera' Conference. (Novello & Co.) 
Songs ofrht Chtitch. By Lady McDougall. (C. H. KeUy.) 
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and not gnunble if it also contains what we don't care 
for. 

At present many of our great schools have hymnals 
of their own. The plan is not ideal. Human nature 
is human nature even in headmasters ; and when a 
man knows that he can always ensure the sale of his 
book, he is apt to give way a httle to his own eccen- 
tricities. It was a good thought of the Headmasters' 
Conference to provide a book which could be used more 
generally in public schools, and the editors, though not 
beyond criticism, have at least grappled fairly with 
their work, and honestly tried to make the book generally 
acceptable. 

Of course there is a sort of nucleus of well-known 
favourites which could not possibly be left out — the 
Morning and Evening Hymn, the old Hundredth, and 
the like. It is when these are settled that the difficulty 
of selection begins. Perhaps our editors have excluded 
rather too rigidly. They might well have put in " We 
love the place. O God," "Just as I am," " All hail the 
power of Jesus' name," and several others. And what 
they have admitted is not always quite of the best. Some 
men have a great fancy for " those strong old hymns." 
and are for ever lamenting the sentimental drivel of 
modem writers. For such it is good to get hold of 
some old collection of hymns — quite an easy thing to 
do, for they abound in the fourpenny- boxes of the 
booksellers ; and those who dig in these old coUections 
will find that every one of them con tains far worse drivel 
than the worst of the present-day books. A hymn 
may be old without being venerable. Consider this 
example — Psalm xviii. has two verses as follows: " He 
bowed the heavens also, and came down : and it was 
dark under his feet. He rode upon the cherubims and 
did fly : he came flying upon the wings of the wind." 
This one can understand, allowing for the Eastern 
exufjerance of metaphor. But Messrs. Stembold and 

_ Hopkins render it thus (and our editors have thought 

^L It worth while to print it): 



" The Lord descended from above. 
And bowed ihe heavens on high ; 
And andernealb His feel He cast 
The darkness of the sky. 
" On cherub uid on cherubim 
Pull royally He rode: 
And on the wings of mighty winds 
Cajnc flying all abroad." 



Compare this with the original psalm : every sentence 
is added to ; but not one is improved by the additions. 
" From above " adds nothing whatever to the idea of 
descending ; the " bowing the heavens " is by no means 
enhanced by considerations of their altitude ; the 
" casting " of the darkness suggests the throwing of 
a smoke-ball- Our editors have, we admit, altered 
the fifth hue to " On Cherubim and Seraphim." This 
gets rid of the notion of a sort of circus-rider, now 
on one horse and now on more : though it does lay 
apon the seraphs a duty which has no Biblical warrant. 
But there are still the last two lines. In the original 



psalm it is nothing less than stupendous — the conception ' 
of the Almighty hastening forth swift as the wind in 
all the brightness of His presence to rescue the Psalmist 
in his distress : but in the metrical version the last two 
words are added, and simply convert it all into an idea 
of aimless wandering. The whole not only illustrates 
the " step from the subUme," but, by its continued 
presence in our books, is an apt example of how long 
many of ns have come to have a sort of reverence for 
some very bad verse. One can feel a sympathy with 
one's elders, to whose ears such verses have been in a 
measure sanctified by old associations ; but it is worse 
than umiecessary to perpetuate those associations by 
putting the verses into the hands of the rising genera- 
tion. 

A religious poem is not necessarily a hymn. Take 
the Christian Year, for example. As a series of religious 
meditations it is beyond praise; but somehow they 
are not hymns, and few have ever come into common 
use. Forahymn,if it is to move men, must be emotional. 
The emotion may range from the cloudless serenity of 
the twenty-third psalm to the unhallowed fascination 
with which Dr. Watts used to gloat over the torments 
of the lost. But emotion there must be and emotion 
in every verse. Logic as such, narrative as such, are 
both out of place. Many of the famous Olney Hymns 
consist of something like a five-verse paraphrase of a 
Scripture story, capped with a one-verse moral. Excel- 
lent, perhaps, as sermonettes ; but just good for nothing 
as hymns. These are now mercifully out of use : yet 
the mistake still crops up in new forms. It is not a 
good hymn, in which the single petition " Teach us how 
to pray " has to be preceded by five whole verses, in 
which the assembled congregation explain to theAlmighty 
and each other the nature and functions of prayer : 
yet this is the structure of hymn 315 in the Public 
Schools' book. 

Nevertheless the selection is a good one. There are 
most of the old favourites, and a number of excellent 
new ones, many of them obviously picked from various 
private hymnals ; and speaking generally they are 
good and sound, acceptable to most shades of theological 
belief, neither too har<I-headed nor too fanciful, going 
straight to the point and bringing it out well. But 
the editors have also had another and a harder duty. 
No hymn-book dares print all its hymns as they were 
originally written. For instance ; 

" Thy word commands all Besh 10 dnst, 
Return, ye sons of men : 
All nations came from earth at first 
And lorn to earth again." 

Even apart from the staring horror of the rhyme, the 
verse is tame and unkempt. Few would care to come 
across it in the middle of such a Ivtic as " O God, our 
help in ages past " ; yet it was the third verse, as Dr. 
Watts wrote the hymn. And though the original of | 
'■ Jerusalem the golden " contains : 

" I know not, oh ! I know not. 
What social joys are there" 
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and 



" They siand. (hose halU of Zton, 
Conjubilanl with song," 
every modem hymn-book alters both. Thus a hymo- 
editor has a task from which other editors are free. 
They can print just what their authors write : he must 
both curtail and emend ; and it is well if he does not 
also feel bound to add verses, as Bishop Bickersteth did 
with " Lead, kindly Light." Often a sort of natural 
selection has stamped certain alterations with the seal 
of the vox populi ; but far oftener the editor has to 
choose for himself between competitive variants. Our 
editors have, for the most part, very wisely kept to the 
version in common use, unless there was reason to the 
contrary : and at least once they have given a brilliant 
emendation of their own. We are all familiar with the 
rather jarring effect of "Jesus, my Shepherd, //wsfia mi/, 
Friend." Many have tried their hand at altering it ; 
and most of the altered versions are worse than the 
original. But "Jesus my Master, Shepherd. Friend," 
both gets round the difficulty and gives a much better 
cUmax. 

Some of the changes however, are not so good. 
" Hark ! the herald angels sing " is so familiar that it 
was needless to revert to the far tamer " Hark ! through 
all the welkin rings Glory to the King of Kings." And 
though the original " When my eyestrings break in 
death " has by common consent been expunged from 
" Rock of Ages," yet the usual " When my eyehds close " 
is much better than " When I close my eyes " with the 
disconcerting jingle of its first two trochees. And 
another point deserves special note. In spoken verse 
the rhythm often varies slightly from line to line, and 
from verse to verse. In the first line of " Paradise Lost," 
for instance, the second foot is a trochee, not an iambus. 
But when the words are set to a hymn-tune this becomes 
very disagreeable ; for the rhyttmi and accent of a 
hymn-tune must needs be the same throughout. Many 
hymn-writers forget this : so do editors : and our 
editors are no exception. Surely they need not have 
retained " Under the shadow " in " God, our help " 
or " ScAtter my sins " in the Morning Hymn. In the first 
case " Beneath " is an obvious and usual emendation ; 
in the second Bishop Ken himself afterwards substituted 
" Disperse," 

The hymns are admirably chosen, with regard to the 
special needs of a congregation of boys. All the ideas 
are such as boys can readily enter into and appreciate. 
There is none of the enervated and enervating de- 
spondency of " Far from my heavenly home," nor the 
delirious ecstasy of " O Paradise ! O Paradise ! " 
Verses have been omitted which, though right enough 
(or grown men, were unsuited to boys. But tliere is 
no " talking down " to the boy's level. Mr. Arthur 
Benson has somewhere told how, when he was a child, 
he hated to sing " We are but little children weak " ; — 
he didn't feci weak, and didn't want to be reminded 
that he was a child. And so it is with older boys too. 
Preachers know this — some of them, at least. A boy 
at a great public school once remarked that if I ho 



sermon was about " the school-boy code of honoar " 
or " the manly spirit of chivalrous coniradeship en- 
gendered by our youthful sports," the preacher was 
usually either a newly ordained deacon, or a man un- 
accustomed to boys. Far better to do as our editors 
have done, to keep to the great and universal truths 
which appeal to boys and men ahke, and just to put 
them as dearly and straightforwardly as possible. It 
is right enough and necessary enough to keep within the 
boys' comprehension ; but it is simply fatal to tell them 
you are doing so. 

One feels encouraged to see that nowadays great 
interest is taken in the origin and history of hymns. 
Our Sunday magazines often write of the words : and 
the musical papers have a great deal about the tunes- 
Recognising all this our editors have added a supplement 
which gives notes on each hymn^the author, the date 
and so on. Lady McDougall's book supphes this same 
sort of information in a different way. In chronological 
order she gives a series of taking and attractive sketches 
of all the principal hymn-writers from King David to 
Mrs. Alexander, witli specimens of their work. The 
book is written, in the first instance, for Sunday-school 
teachers, for whom it will be of great value, but it may 
also be read with profit by a much larger circle. It was 
|>erhaps ill-advised to give an example of S. Bernard 
of Cluny, in which the last four lines are not by thai 
author : and it was misleading to write that " in the 
reign of Charles II.. Judge Jeffreys was denouncing 
and imprisoning such men as Richard Baxter and John 
Bunyan ; " for Baxter's trial took place in the reign 
of James II., and Bunyan was not put in prison by 
Jeffreys. Still few could study the book without 
learning much, and getting to feel a keener interest 
in a part of our pubUc worship whose importance is 
steadily increasing year by year. T.W. 



Primary School Readers 

In an age when Educational Congresses meet to discos 
every imaginable subject it is surprising that the question 
of the reading-lesson in the elementary schools, its import- 
ance and its object, has not received more attention. It it 
quite evident that there can be no definite and authoritative 
opinion on the matter from the fact that the educationil 
publishers issue every vajHety and type.of primary reader*. 
it seems a matter of the greatest interest to settle, once and 

■ Tki Ludfote Story Reediri (Routledge, price Sd.. lod . Ii. 3J.,ind 
IS, 6d.). Brilish Hisloty in Piriods, M. 41*., is. 6d. ; T*( OmfUU 
Hiiloiy Riadns. loij. and i(. (Blackie). Junio' ComitTy Rtaiir.Vo.y 
II. nd.; Smiet CouHtry Rtaitr, No. 3. k. (MacmilloD). TaUifremlki 
FaeritQutni. editedby C. U Thomson ; T hi Norland Rndns. Book I.; 
A First HiHery of EngUuU. Pari, V., edited by C, U TbomMii (Ha 
Norland Press). Tli$ Story of the East Covnlty (Arnold, Ii. «)■ 
EngUik Hiilory Reader, by E. Wilmol-Buiton (Skeffinglon). KtWiti 
Gtografhical Readers (Longmans, it. 6d.). King Eitand HiU^ 
Rtadir: New Eta Giegrafhy Riader, Book I, (Pitman, tod.). Ti 
World and its PiopU (NelsoD, a.). Vicar of Walirfiild. id.; TkiKti^ 
oflhiLio/'ard,^.: Lamb's Tales fr oik Shaktsfear/, ^d. (Niveo A BajrJh 
IVcodstotlUlien. IS.}. 
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foraU.whetherthercaderislobetfacvcbidc tor the teaching 
of facts, oi for the development ol a taste for good litera- 
ture. If the Reader is to teach thedefinite factsof history, 
geography, natural history, and so forth, it becomes nothing 
more or less than a mere text-book, while if its object is to 
encourage a love of reading, it seems a pity for the pupils 
of our elementary schools to spend two or three hours a 
week over pages of indifiercnt English, while the great 
store-house of the world's noblest thoughts is as a sealed 
book to them. 

It is only too apparent from the readers that are being 
constantly pnblished, tliat those who compile them — very 
olten schoolmasters — have no other aim than to increase 
their scholars' fund of information. Judged from this 
standpoint many of the readers that lie before us are 
painstaking and careful, but lew have any literary value, 
and should be avoided by those who desire to train their 
pupils in the judgment of bterature. Among those that 
se«ni excellently suited for Readers regarded as quite 
distinct from Text-books, are the LudgaU Story Readers, 
published by Routledge, which include the ever-welcome 
and delightful tales from Grimm and Andersen, Harriet 
Martineau's Feats on the Fiord, stories by Mrs. Sale Barker 
and othets, with delightful illustrations by Charles Robin- 
son and Edward Read. It is pleasant to think that the 
infants in our elementary schools as in our kindergartens, 
are enjoying the delights of the Snow Qneen and the Goose 
Girl, and other old-established favourites. Nothing but 
praise can be given to Biliss Thomson's selections from the 
Faery Queene, a. book to be read by every girl over ten > ears 
of age, while the Norland Readers with their collection of 
old nursery tales, appropriately and simply illustrated, 
leave nothing to be desired and should certainly inspire 
the yonng with a love of wholesome and suitable stories. 
All teachers will welcome a cheap and convenient edition 
of The Vicar of Wakefield, Woodstock and Lamb's Taiei 
from Shakespeare; whether it serves any very useful 
purpose to give Scott in extracts as in the case of " The 
Knight of the Leopard," is open to question. In onr 
opinion it would be well to let the pupils have Scott's 
novels unabridged, and for the teacher to select appro- 
priate parts to be read in class, giving the pupils the option 
of^finishing the story lor themselves. 

The Senior Country Reader contains much useful infor- 
mation concerning crops, manure, cottage gardening, and 
the like, bat it should be used as a text-book in country 
schools rather than as a reader, for it lacks literary grace 
ol any kind. Selections from White's Selborne, Kingsley's 
Essays, Borrow and Jefireys, would make an excellent 
Natural History Reader, and it b to be hoped that it will 
not be long before such a volume is in the bands of all 
country children . Longman 's Geographical Reader is 
certainly superior to many similar books which have 
recently appeared ; it contains some interesting extracts 
from good writers, but In the chapter dealing with recent 
explorations and discoveries it seems a pity not to have 
gone to Stanley, Livingstone, Uiss Kingsley and others 
for interesting descriptions of new lands- The Story of 
the East Country is an admirable piece of work, and the 
authoress is to be congratulated on her book which is both 
literary and instructive. She has introduced her readers 
to the beauties of Crabbe and of Constable, and has shown 
that it is possible to combine literary English with mncb 
useful inframatkni. Blackie's Britith History in Periods 



and History Readers are well printed, excellently illustrated, 
and carefully compiled, but cannot honestly be recom- 
mended for the purposes of reading books ; the same mj»y 
be said of Skefington's English History Reader, while 
lltman's Geographical and Historical Readers, and Nelson's 
The World and its People should not be used by those 
teachers who wish to make the reading -lesson the means 
of studying and appreciating the beauties of our English J 
language. 

Minor Notices 

Teachers in Council. Edited by Ernest A. Belcher, Hon. Sec, 
of the Natal Teachers' Convention. Durban : Juta, i 
1904. 
This little book, whicb, apparently, like the treasures of 
Isaiah, is to be bought without money and without price, is 
chiefly remarkable for Mr. P. A. Bainett's Introduction and 
for the luminous paper which he contributes on " Criteria in 
Education." Some of the happiest experiments which the 
Mother Country has made in Colonial administration have 
been in the held of education ; and Mr. Bamett, as Superin- 
tendent of Education for Natal, like Mr. Orange, as Director 
General in India, deseries the best thanks of his country lor 
the excellent work which he is doing, and will, we hope, not 
be forgotten when civil servants reap their reward. Mr. 
Bamett told his hearers at the Conference that he saw no 
reason " to suppose that the States of Britisb South Alrica 
are disinclined to make their educational investments 
cheerfully. . . . But we shall want all our faith, and all our 
courage, to take long views. . . . With a reformed nniversty 
system, relief from our examination mania, a reasonaUe 
amendment of our curriculum along the hues ot languages, 
science, and mathematics^all attainable by machinery 
which we have at hand, all capable of development from 
within — there b no reason to fear that we shall fall behind. " 
This volume of papers, badly printed and bound though it is, 
is an indication that the Nat^ teachers in council arc on the 
right lines of prc^e^. 

1. A Latin Anthology for Beginners. By G. B. and A. Gar- 

diner. Arnold, xs. 

2. Roman Problems from and after Plutarch's Roman Qmes 

lions. By G. C. Allen. Bickers, zr. 6d. nett. 

3. Cornelii Taciti Annalium, libri xiii.-irvi- Abridged from 

Fnmeaux by H. Pitman. Oxford. 4$. W. 
We take these three books at one gulp, partly because the>- 
all deal with Latin. (1) Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Andrew Gar- 
diner have collected a hundred lessons, with an average of 
fifteen lines apiece, in hexameters, el^iacs, and other metres 
from well- or fairly well-known Roman poets, to whcnn no 
references are given. To these fifteen hundred lines they 
have added ninety pages of notes, and about sixty pages tA 
vocabulary ; in these additions the compilers have embodied 
" the best English equivalents for every wtiird and evcfy Ime 
in the book. . . . We venture to think that any one who reads 
a few lessons with our Notes and Vocabulary- will be satisfied 
that a serious attempt has been made to teach the pnpril bow 
to render classical Latin into classical English." We ha%-e 
not tested this claim ; but we rather believe that the theory 
of the thing is wrong. The anthology " is intended foe the 
use of young people who are just entering on the study 
of Latin poetry," and the shortnesB and easiness of the 
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extracts, and their independence trora each other, make the 
book suitable only fur beginners. But the beginner in Latin, 
we feci, will naver appreciate the refined aim of Dr. Gardiner 
and his co-editor. A beginner in Latin, if he is still the kind 
of boy he was last century, will neither understand nor read 
the elegant parallel passages from Sliakespcare, Young, Pope, 
Byron, and the rest, through whose silver speech he is to be 
cbarmod into rendering classical Latin into classical English. 
The book seems to us a (our dc force, and not practical teach- 
ing, (j) The Headmaster of Cranleigh has had a clever idea, 
and we wish that we could think his book would have a good 
sale. He has taken Plutarch's Roman Qutslions, introduced 
them, translated them, illustrated them, and supplemented 
them (the supplementary questions form more than half of 
the book), and thus has prodaced in a readable form — as un- 
conventional and as rctrcsbiug as in Plutarch's day — 
what amounts practically to a treatise on Roman worship 
aikd belief. T^cbers should buy the book for themselves, 
and present copies to intelligent learners. (3) How does the 
Clarendan Press manage to keep up the prices of its publica- 
tioBS 7 This fbw-and-sixpeDiiy volume of Tacitus is really 
mainly 9ci990rs-and-paste work. The text is reprinted from 
Fvnwwu, with the folios omitted (but without even going 
lew ones), and Mr. Pitman has adapted 
s notes and introduction with a loyal fidelity to 
bis leader. Tbc \-Dlume is illustrated by one foMiag-map, 
and is neaitly bound ia cloth. The scbolvahip b good, of 
coarse ; bat we think that the Delegates need not have been 
snpcnor to the convention of pagiutkm ; though, oa the 
whole, we are disposed to admire thor coorage in rating the 
book so highly. 

A Primu* 0/ PUtafopky. By A. S. Rappoport, Ph-D. 
^Unrray. is.) 
Uetaphysics do not make a wbcUy satistactory Prime 
Utnister, and it is open to questimt if a rtatme of scbools 
oi thought is likdy to prove useiul to the young stodent. 
Bat SBCh a coosideratioo does not afiect the merits of Dr. 
Rappopoct's tttOe book aa an introdnctory man ml It 
gives a clear cnospectos — rauikaldy dear, conoidenBg 
its limits — of tlie evohttioa of pbiloaophical scboob ; and 
its attentive stwknt will be aiAt to answer the qnesticm : 
What views wci« taken by such and Sttcfa a school, or by 
soch aad soch a pbilosophg ? and win acquire soom idea 
of how the schoota grew. It b attractively written, and, 
tMedkas to add, wcH " got np." Its real value lies in the 
tact Oat the stodent oi a certain school, or period, or man, 
— the stndent of ctfato, or of the Refomatitn. or at Ads- 
toOe. for iastaiioe. — b Iftdy to lose, or never to acqmiv,hb 
sense of propartaoa, the Oritmlintmg, as the Genaans call 
it. Mr. Unmy's Ptincr wiB set this ngfat, and, ywp erl y 
■acd, it sbotdd save taKbers and students trom that carica- 
tBR el M odera cnltare — tbc pajMl who did not know Qncen 
Victoria's date, becanac she was not " in his penod." 

A F r im m wf IBnmmimg. By Edward Berdoe- (Bnndway 



Mr. Benlo* b aktady favowrality known far hn w«fc 
aa BMstnlng's eaq^tor, and the pnsait tttle book docn 
cndll to master and disdfie. It a really a ft fownine 
hand-book or companion, rather than a prtaex proper. 
Each poem, long or short, is taken in the chmwlogical 
order of its cowipositton. and b supplied with m^ data 
for its coft'tbeiion as an intelligent boy or giil of ilteca 



Introduclion to Metal-Working. By J. 

cal .\ssistant to H.M. Inspector of Reformaloey and 

industrial Schools. (Home and School Ubrarj-. 

Murray. 21.) 
The writer of this excellent class book tenders hb thanks 
to the Principal of the Battefsea Polytechnic for assistance 
before publication, and the name of Mr. Sidney Wdls goes 
far to establish its merits. It treats the subject in a aena 
of chapters. Chipping. Filing, Scraping, Vices, Vice-damps 
and Filing Boards, Callipers. Ac, Soldeting, Riveting, 
DiJling, Screw-cutting, Lathe, Turoiog, and so forth ; 
and there are eightj--eight illnstrations in the II3 page. 
More than a word of praise should be given to these pictorrs, 
which, except for the popularity of tbc subject and lor the 
need of such a work, would moke the low price at the 
volume impossible. 
Relipom .- Its OrigtH and Forms. By J. A- Haccnlloch. 

(Temple Printers. Dent. is. oett.) 
A curious fact about this book b that the index does not 
contain the names of Jew, Judaism, or Moecs. .As there is 
00 preface to explain the scope of the book, it b difficult 
to account for these omis^dons in a primer which indodts 
chapters 00 the reli^on of Babylon, Buddhism, and Bfahoin- 
medanism. The book — unlike the Prtmur c^ PkUofopki, 
which we noticed abo^-e — does not appear very ser\-ice^3le 
No one studies religioo in parcels ; he practises a particniir 
creed, but the stndent mast take general views. TIm nenl 
to epitomise the account of the ori^n and forms of rdigioo. 
as a science, disappears accordingly. The stndent alwidd 
ha%-e bis primer in bis note-books. 
Simpi* Gmdei U> C^iiti^ KtumUdft : Tht SItry 0/ om Lmft 

Life. By Hand HonlgooMiy. viii + 163 pp. ( I iiii g M M 

21. 6d. BCtt.) 

Tbe story of onr Lord's HIe is Hmply. accnrately, and btd- 
ligibly toM. evidently for childiBi correpoodiag with staadsrii 
i. aaii ii. in IB iTnamliirj achooL The subject is rev«nattj 
treated. The de s cri p tion of Nanrelfa makes that {ian W 
BBCh of a bide viBace. and we do not think that " Saviter' 
b sattocBt ^qrianatioa of Ute name Jesos. The book b SpAt 
by the pictens Inna " eld MMfit " which are aa ■bonbittn 



OU TtiUammt Ruiory far SUodli. By Rrv. T. C Ttf. UX 
iv + 191 pp. (Edward .Arnold, u. 6d.} 
Hus is an aMe sttei^N to leach the bigber ciitictnn to bo^ 
and those wfao wish so to do wiB ffaid here wbai we suppoot h» 
been Uaghl ai Bothan^ed ScbooL We ue told thai " Jacot'i 
joeney to Mesupotanna may nmr a tribal mcrmoeat- TV 
catty g^wak^cs are mostly iribaL Name of placa and nW 
tam into pn iiwil aama. The accaant of the personal dMCtat 
ol Joseph and hb teeAm into Egypt may be dae to this b 
part. It titumu Aftcnh 10 say that these ancioat reoonb }«( 
as we trad Ihcm. arc bistocicaL'' The book of Jodgcs ii Ite 
best done. Ihe tkmftm on the Land o< Israei b good. Md 
9h(ws carefsl stndv o( C A- SbA. M indeed do oUmt paiM d 
Ae« 

ol EUjah.* 

knows its own nund J^ 
ID be tangkt to bovs. We apve with what Dr. Pty says abeal 
Whaicver b ben wfllim ii 
wnlun with a la 
The book b an 

theywdlso! 
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fThe Teaching of English 

By Clementina Black 

It will hardly be denied that the English language 
is habitually ill-spoken by a large proportion of the 
English nation. Precision of enunciation, accuracy, 
and range of vocabulary are indeed so rare as to 
be noteworthy. To speak correctly is, in England, 
unfashionable ; the language of the " smart set " 
is hardly less of a jargon than that of the coster- 
monger, and the public-school boy, though he talks 
differently from the East End errand boy, talks 
very little better. It is among the young that this 
general degeneration of language may be most 
especially obser\'ed. The majority of boys and girls 
belonging to the wealthier class employ a dialect 
of which barely more than the connectives — auxil- 
iaries, pronouns, prepositions, &c. — are English, 
while the nouns, adjectives, and current phrases 
are drawn from a small and constantly changing 
stock of slang. Of these young people it is no 
exaggeration to say that they not only do not speak, 
but actually do not know their native tongue. Adult 
speakers are seldom quite so poverty stricken, but 
among them, too, slipshod construction, a narrow 
vocabulary and inexact expressions are rather the 
rule than the exception. If we hear our language 
spoken with conspicuous aptitude and variety, we 
are pretty safe in setting down the speaker as either 
Scotch or American. Rare, indeed, to take a 
minute instance, is the Englishman who preserves 
the distinction between " if " and " whether," and 
avoids such a phrase as " I shall come, if I am ill or 
not." 

Nor is this slovenliness confined to the spoken 
word. The columns of even our better newspapers 
and the pages of our mostly widely read novels are 
besprinkled with " vicious locutions," and are by 
no means exempt from elementary faults of grammar. 
The note-book of an industrious and miscellaneous 
reader may be very quickly filled with examples 
how not to write. Here are a few from mine : 



" He talked about his house to his host — talked 
of it tenderly, proudly, like a young husband does 
of his first baby." 

" A more careful look shows her that one of the 
doors is ajar, and through it she catches a glimpse 
of a muslin-clad figure standing before the fire, and 
which, though she cannot see the whole of it, is 
obviously entwined with that of an unseen man, 
upon whose shoulder its head is conjecturally laid." 

" It is not fifty years since an Eton boy, on taking 
leave of the head master, presented him with a five- 
pound note ; and we know that the majority of 
them were considerably embarrassed on the occasion. 

" Mr. Barrow, whom Rosy afterwards told me 
was ' fearfully smart.' " 

" Like Mr. Gladstone, home-life has always played 
an important part in the career of Lord Sahsbury." 

"Take a piece of India silk of different colours 1 
and let them all taper to a common centre." 

" Plain wall-papers, or those with an all-over 
design in two tones, surmounted by an artistic frieze, 
is my choice par excellence for wall decoration this 
season." 

Among French people errors of the kind shown 
in these extracts are certainly much rarer than 
among ourselves — and moreover wlien they do 
occur are remarked and reprobated. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a conspicuously incorrect or 
shpshod writer attaining to any very great repute 
in France. In England, unhappily, as every pub- 
lisher very well knows, an absence of purely literary 
excellence does not at all diminish the chances ol 
success. This difference of taste and standard is 
probably due in great measure to difference of 
training. In French schools children are syste- 
matically taught to write their own language and 
to distinguish the hterary quahties of various works. 
In England, such teaching scarcely exists. Indeed, 
more than one teacher and more than one hterary 
man have been known to declare publicly that 
literature cannot be taught. 

The readers of School, however, will hardly need 
convincing that, in literature, as in every other art, 
there is one part which can be taught as well as 
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another which can neither be instilled nor 
acquired. 

The practical question presents itself how, in what 
manner, or upon what system can the teachable 
part of the art of literature be taught, either to 
school children or to literary students ? In answer 
to this question, I venture to set forth the outlines 
of a scheme, many parts of which have already been 
tested by experience. 

The teaching of a native tongue falls into three 
parts which may be called roughly : Words, Com- 
position, Criticism. 

In the department of Words, the aim is to furnish 
the pupil with a rich, exact, and ready vocabulary. 
A method which has been found both profitable and 
interesting is to take some passage — preferably, 
especially in early lessons, a passage familiar to the 
learner — and trace, one by one, the ancestry and 
historical development of each word. A nursery 
rhyme may serve, or a paragraph from the morning's 
paper, or a soliloquy from Hamlet. In choosing 
the passages for a course of such lessons the teacher 
should begin with absolutely contemporary extracts, 
and work backward to older writers. By means of 
a carefully graduated and intelligently considered 
course, it would, I firmly beUeve, be possible to lead 
even a class of very young children drawn from 
illiterate homes, to tmderstand and enjoy Spenser 
and Chaucer. It is, of course, important to choose 
extracts the matter of which is interesting to the 
group of pupils in hand. At first, and especially 
with young learners, attention should be given chiefly 
to nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, the 
developments of which are less subtle and easier to 
follow than those of such grammatical instniments 
as conjunctions, prepositions, &c. For the earlier 
stages of such work the teacher would use various 
etymological and philological dictionaries, dwelling, 
however, not on the changes in form, but on the 
changes in meaning undergone by each word. A 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and early English would 
be desirable but not essential, and illustrations from 
other languages are often interesting and eluci- 
dative. As the class advanced, it would be led 
gradually to the trains of thought opened by up 
such a book as M. Michel Br^al's Essai de S^man- 
tique. (An EngUsh translation is published, under 
the title of Semantics^ by Messrs. Heinemann 
& Co.) Of M. Br6al's twenty-six chapters, the 
first twenty-five would each furnish matter for a 
lesson, and the pupil who had passed with any 
intelligence through the course, would see both 



human language and the human mind with net 
eyes. 

These studies could hardly have failed in conader- 
ably enlarging the student's available vocabdaiy, 
but there is another exercise even more effective- 
the exercise of translation. Translation, alone, pro- 
vides the condition of being obliged to seek the 
right expression while freed from preoccapation wifli 
the matter. The original text remains to bear 
witness against us if we shirk a difficulty by shifting 
our ground. Moreover, a translator, unless he be 
entirely devoid of literary perception, can hardly 
fail to gain an insight into the idiosyncrasie of 
both languages, their relative wealth and poverty, 
the curious gaps and redimdandes and the varia- 
tions of crystallised metaphor by which the one 
and the other will endeavour to express the same 
meaning. A translation set as a task to a dass 
should be short, so that the various versions may 
be compared and the relative values of each phrase 
and word considered. 

From the acquisition of words we pass on to (be 
relations of words, and here we find oursdves in 
a field already, to some extent, occupied by cuireot 
teaching. Unfortimately parsing and grammar, 
which might afford such valuable mental training, 
are too often taught in a mechanical way tbat 
deprives them both of interest and of value. There 
are actually grammars which furnish lists of noons, 
verbs, &c., and teachers so benighted as to make 
their pupils learn them. The nature of a word, 
however, cannot be taught by rote, but depends 
upon its relations in any given sentence to other 
words. Pupils should not be taught that "dog" 
is a noun ; they should rather be made to parse 
successively : " My dog barks," ** Misfortune dogs 
me," " His dogged nature caused his ruin." Tte 
aim should not be to fix a catalogue in the child's 
memory, but to set him considering what he himsdf 
thinks and why he thinks so. We desire that 
his work should conform not to a formula, but to 
a consistent theory. In many sentences the words 
are open to more than one grammatical interpre- 
tation. Children should not be bound to that which 
the teacher thinks the correct one, nor should the 
teacher ever fail to point out the different tenaUe 
constructions. In the analysis of sentences there 
should be the same endeavour rather to bring oat 
differences than to enforce uniformity. 

Two little books that will be found useful at 
this and some later points are Mr. J. C 
Nesfield's Oral Exercises in English Compost' 
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iion and Junior Course of English Composition 
(Macraillan). 

The practice of paraphrasing sentences should be 
avoided. It directly fosters the use of " the obvious 
and but approximate word." An exercise retaining 
the usefulness of paraphrase and free from its dangers 
is to give pupils a passage in which they are to make 
alterations that will introduce some specified change 
of meaning ; alterations, for instance, that will 
intensify and then alterations that will attenuate 
the force, or that will hasten and then slacken the 
narrative. Direct narration may be changed into 

P oblique narration, or the active into the passive 
voice. The passive form, it may be remarked, is 
singularly neglected and mismanaged by younger 
and minor English writers. 

This exercise — which might borrow a name from 
music and be called transposition — leads almost 
imperceptibly to the second department — Compo- 
sition. 

Under this head should come practice in recog- 
nising and forming different kinds of sentences. 
Most of us have acquired in our school-days some 
degree of familiarity with the " subordinate " and 
" co-ordinate," the " adjectival " and " adverbial " 
sentence, but how many young gentlemen of either 
imiversity would be found competent to declare 
ofl-hand whether the sentence which I am now 
writing is " loose " or " periodic " ? 

The forming of sentences should be succeeded by 
the forming of paragraphs, and in both these branches 
Professor Barrett Wendell's English Composition 
would be a useful guide-book. The exercises 
employed by him at Harvard, and described in his 
" Note for Teachers," should be followed with such 
variations as the age and general knowledge of the 
pupils may require. The plan of setting each pupil to 
review the composition of another should, wherever 
possible, be retained. 

Another useful exercise would be to give the 
skeleton frame-work of some short composition 
(essay, description, account of some person, inci- 
dent, &c.), and to read aloud, if time permitted, 
all, but in any case, several of these compositions, 
the class noting the differences, and being ques- 
^L'tioned as to their significance. In an art school 
^■istudents leam almost as much from one another's 
, work as from their teacher ; it is one of the many 
hindrances of the student of literature that such 
opportunities of comparison are seldom open to him. 

Mr. L. Cope Corn ford's two books, Essay 
, Writing for Schools (Murray) and English Compo- 



sition : a Manual of Theory and Practice (David 
Nutt) will furnish valuable guidance and material for 
class-work ; and although the Elements of English 
Composition, by Mr, Francis Tuley Huntington 
(The Macmillan Company, New York) will probably 
be found too American in some respects for English 
pupils, it may be advantageously studied by the 
teacher. So may M, Antoine Albalat's Art iVEcrire, 
enseigne en Vingt Le(ons (Armand Collin). 

In connection with this part of the teaching it 
would be very desirable to give some instruction 
(which, however, would not be instruction in lan- 
guage) as to the collection, selection, and arrange- 
ment of ideas, A course of logic would probably 
be found helpful, and so would a few lessons founded 
upon the outlines given in Part II. of Mr. Eustace 
Miles' How to prepare Lectures, Essays, &c. 

In the third department — Criticism, the aim 
should be to give learners an acquaintance with 
and intelligent appreciation of the literature of 
their own country. 

The history of English literature should be taught 
in more or less detail according to the time available. 
No better book can be used than Mr. Stopford 
Brooke's admirable primer. But it should not be 
used alone, Every portion should be exemplified 
by extracts, and the teacher should never forget 
that the object is not to know about English litera- 
ture, but to know English literature. Two other 
books that may be advantageously employed are 
W. W. Fowler's Nineteenth Century Prose and Nine- 
teenth Century Poetry, and their method of pre- 
liminary exposition may be applied by the teacher to 
other passages and periods. 

It would be desirable to give, at least to advanced 
pupils, some teaching upon the very difficult and 
intricate subject of English versification. After a 
good deal of consideration and some practice, I have 
found it most satisfactory to begin by teaching the 
classical feet — dactyls, iambics, &c.— and to make 
pupils analyse English verse according to them. 
After a few lessons attention is called to the fact — 
which an intelligent pupil will probably have already 
remarked — that English verse, read strictly accord- 
ing to these rules, becomes intolerable. The learner 
is then introduced to the system of notation by 
musical time set forth in the Science of English 
Verse, by Sidney Lanier. The reason for beginning 
with a method which it is not intended to pursue 
is that the formal cut-and-dried classical system 
seems to train the pupil in an exactitude of obser- 
vation without which the more delicate and less 
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formal time-notation might tend to become slovenly. 
Pupils at this stage might be told to compose single 
lines, or even single stanzas of any particular measure, 
it being well understood that these were mere occa- 
sional exercises of no sort of poetical value. " Copies 
of verses" should never be required. The art of 
writing poetry cannot be taught at school, and the 
art of writing verse which is not poetry should not 
be taught at all. Concurrently with these exer- 
cises the pupils should read and study Mr. 
Laurie Magnus' IfUrodaction to Poetry (Murray) 
— ^a little book which should correct any tendency, 
which the study of forms may have given them, 
towards supposing metrical form the one essential of 
poetry. 

Advanced pupils who show distinct taste and 
talent should not be left without some hints upon 
what Professor Sylvester, in a rare and extremely 
abstruse pamphlet, has called Syzygy. This awk- 
ward name — which one may hope to see superseded as 
study of the subject is pursued — ^he appUed to those 
subtle forms of alUteration, those artful repetitions 
and variations of vowel and consonant which play 
so large and so unrecognised a part in the pleasure 
afforded by literature. An article by R. L. Steven- 
son on " Style in Literature," which may be found 
in the Edinburgh edition of his works, and which 
was originally published about sixteen years ago, 
in the Contemporary Review^ is the best introduction 
that I know of to the study of this factor — a factor 
which should not be ignored by any person pro- 
fessing to teach the whole subject of Uterature. 
The vein has been at present so little worked that 
probably no guide-book exists. Shakespeare's 
sonnets and some of Dryden's lyrics exhibit a use 
of syzygy so marked as to be almost visibly artificial. 
In another field the nonsense poems of the late Mr. 
Lear furnish excellent examples and have the advan- 
tage that the student cannot mistake the deUght of 
his ear for that of his intellect. 

The value of the course which I have sketched 
would depend largely — as indeed the value of all 
teaching does — upon the spirit infused into it by 
the teacher. It is desirable in all subjects to give 
the learner a sense of contact with actual vital 
matters ; in the teaching of language and literature 
it is essential. That kind of teaching which makes 
one of Shakespeare's plays merely a medium for the 
learning of notes is worse than none at all ; it actually 
creates a prejudice against the author. The very 
business of the literature teacher is to bring home 
to the learner something warm, alive, and growing. 



the very soul and spirit of his race. This feding 
can be infused into the teaching of parts of speech 
to little children unable to write ; it can also, alas, 
be absent from the lectures of the most learned and 
accomplished university professor. 

"And where," I hear the overworked sduxil- 
master or schoolmistress inquiring, *^ is time to be 
found for these new studies ? In what comer d 
our over-fiUed time-table can we possibly make a 
fresh space ? " Again a glance at French sdioob 
may help us to a suggestion. French children are 
able to devote to studies alike useful and interestiog 
all those many hours, weeks, and months wfaicfa 
they do not devote to sums in ounces and hundred- 
weights, and pints and gallons, and **rods, pdes, 
or perches." Perhaps if we would abandon avoirdo- 
pois weight, we might even have time to learn oar 
own language. 

Notes on the Teaching 
of English Literature 

By E. E. Speight 

Four years ago Prof. Skeat wrote me a 
characteristic letter, in which the following re- 
marks occiuxed : " Your statement that in the 
PubUc Schools and in many of the High Schools 
EngUsh Literature is valued highly as a means 
of education comes to me as a pleasant surprise. 
I was wholly imaware of the ^ct, being under 
the impression that with a few exceptions no 
interest whatever is taken in our Public Schools 
in the subject of EngUsh Literature ; and I still 
doubt whether it is valued for Us own sake. One 
use of EngUsh Literature in our Public Schools 
is to select fine passages for the purpose of being 
turned into Greek and Latin verse or prose. But 
it is done for the sake of the Greek and Latin. 
Another point is that attention is often paid to 
the use of choice language for the purpose of trans- 
lation from Latin and Greek into EngUsh. But 
here again the real object is the improvement 
of scholarship in Latin and Greek. In some sdiools 
candidates are prepared for the Local Examinations, 
but here the EngUsh subjects are reaUy taught 
for the purpose of securing marks. A list of the 
names of the schools where English Literatore is 
taught for its own sake would be very interesting. 
I wonder whether they amount to half a dozen." 
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This statement, coming from such an authority, 
is noteworthy when we remember that to Prof. 
Skeat himself is due a large share in that awakening 
interest in the study of our language and literature 
which is evident in every issue of the educational 
monthlies. Like many another pioneer, Prof. Skeat 
is inclined to despair at the results of his long years 
of toil. Since the above letter was written the 
advance in determination to make English the 
central subject in school curricula is clearly marked. 
We have come far from Prof. Earle's standpoint that 
the higher criticism of literature is a thing 6vBi 
StSaKToy tivSi iCira<rr6v. The work of such masters 
as Prof. Herford and Prof. Israel GoUancz alone, 
under whose inspiring guidance some thousands of 
students have studied our literature, is bearing 
fruit, especially in our Girls' High Schools. The 
difficulties, however, which beset a method de- 
pendent for its success upon radical changes are 
many. For most of them common sense will find a 
solution. The very serious difficulty of the supply 
ot teachers will resolve itself in time, owing to 
increasingly better opportunities during the course 
of training. We cannot, of course, afford to wait 
imtil there arises a new generation of thoroughly 
equipped teachers : we must therefore do our best 
to inspire the present generation with enthusiasm 
for the work, and try to clear away some of the 
real and imaginary obstacles. 

There are two opinions holding the field 
which do, no doubt, form effective hindrances ; 
but these are, I am sure, open to argument. 
The first is that English Literature cannot be 
taught because it is too vague a subject, presenting 
so few chances of methodical treatment. The 
second theory is that EngHsh Literature should 
not be taught because to teach it would be dese- 
cration. 

With regard to the first of these opinions an 
Oxford tutor of standing recently said to me : 
" I can teach a boy the outlines of a part of one of 
Shakespeare's plays and I can give him lists of dates 
to learn. But beyond that I cannot see how it is 
possible to teach literature." This shjoiess of 
the subject is a conservative attitude adopted 
by many in authority. Pi of. Saintsbury writes 
me: " 1 am in a minority, I know, but I confess 
I think that the old thorough classical and mathe- 
matical training, with a reasonable amount of 
history and geography, form the best school educa- 
tion possible, and the best preliminary to the study 
both of Enghsh Literature and of everything else." 



I can understand a man whose education has been 
chiefly classical being a little afraid of venturing 
into Celtic and Teutonic regions, and this question is 
often little more than one of the conflict between 
North and South. But the ground is being rapidly 
cleared and the time will come when the stories of 
Gawain will be as well known as those of JEneas. 
It is the duty of those who have the cause of English 
Literature at heart to show that it can be taught, 
and so taught that its effect as an instrument of 
education is as potent as that of the old classical 
training. 

With regard to the second theory, it is perhaps 
more widely held than the one just mentioned. 
Even Professor Walter Raleigh writes : " If it 
were possible I would rather that children read 
Bunyan, Malory, and the rest out of school. Tenny- 
son used to fret at the idea that he was made a 
school-book and that children were being taught to 
hate him as he had been taught to hate Horace, There 
is something in this. But," he continues, " it would 
be a good thing if a teacher with taste and the 
power to interest were given a much greater liberty 
than Codes generally allow to introduce the Study 
of English Literature. As a prescribed study, taught 
by a reluctant or indifferent teacher, it would hardly, 
I think, come to much. And the teaching of 
literature in a purely literary fashion, is, as I know 
too well, one of the most difficult businesses." 

I do not think that this objection is of such 
great value that it should be allowed to proscribe 
the subject. There are, of course, always some 
boys who in Sidney's phrase have been bom so 
near the dull-making cataract of Nilus that they 
cannot hear the planet-hke music of poetry. 
But after all, it is very few lessons in which 
all the members of a class can be persuaded 
to take interest, and for the few who might hate 
Tennyson as the result of class-work one could 
find many who would wilhngly abandon Euclid 
or Greek syntax. It seems to me that Enghsh 
Literature, where the language difficulty is slight, 
ought to afford to teachers unlimited opportunities- 
for enthusiasti-: and sympathetic treatment. More- 
over, in these days of excitement and cheap journals, 
the school hours are the only time we can feel sure 
that children are likely to make acquaintance with 
the best literature. 

A weightier objection than these has been brought 
forward by Miss Wordsworth, who writes of the 
teaching of English Literature : " I do not think 
it can be taught anywhere to much purpose excepti 
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by those who love it for its own sake. Like Divinity 
it looks easy, but is really difficult because it cannot 
be taught without the recognition of and sympathy 
with the soul behind it." And Mr. Gilbert Murray 
brings forward an equally important point : " There 
is a gigantic difficulty in teaching most serious 
poetry to young people who have not been through 
any experience capable of giving them a gUmmering 
of what the poet talks about. The same applies to 
light reading too, e.g., Lamb and Herrick." 

It is well that these difficulties should be recognised 
and duly considered at the outset, but it is unfair 
that they should be allowed to paralyse the work. 

The great practical difficulty attending the subject 
has been clearly stated by Prof. SuUy, who wrote 
me : " The subject will not take a high place in 
schools until some definite proposals for teaching 
it are hit upon." The object of this paper is to 
throw out a few hints which may possibly prove 
of service to such teachers as have not had the 
opportunity of attending lectures on the subject. 
I can well understand that while theie are many 
who from want of knowledge do not know how to 
begin, there are more who feel that the subject- 
matter is vast in extent and bewildering. In both 
these cases the logical process is obviously likely 
to be of most use. To have practical value the 
study of our Uterature should be accompanied 
by regular exercise in composition. This is a 
necessity in any thorough attack on the subject, 
and where the time can be afforded it is far away 
better than desultory methods by which an undue 
amount of attention is paid to certain portions 
of the work, such as paraphrasing or investigations 
into the extent of predication, to the neglect of 
the rest. Fortunately, for this side of the subject 
there exists helpful material in the form of handbooks 
of English composition, illustrated by passages from 
literature.* 

Here, as in many other branches of the formal 
study of Uterature, America leads, and an examina- 
tion of their manuals would astonish those who 
cannot see anything to teach but outlines and dates 
in English Literature. Of course, in Uie junior forms 
little critical work can be attempted, but a great 
deal can be done by making the children famiUar 
with characteristic passages in prose and verse. 
For the very little ones most of the best reading 
matter is to be found in folk lore, but as they 

* Such as English Composition, Pt. I., by Amy Kimpster (Norland 
Press) ; The Mother Tongue, 3 vols., by Arnold, Kittredge, and 
Gardiner (Ginn & Co.)« 



grow up they may gradually be introduced to sndi 
writings as conform with their experience. It was 
in accordance with this belief that I prepared far 
Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son The TmpU 
Readers. Such a coinrse of reading and learning 
of passages of imaginative literature, constantly 
accompanied by exercise in composition, lays tk 
groundwork for more serious study in the hig^ 
forms. The object of the teacher must be to make 
the pupils discover for themselves daily something 
new. He must so direct his influence that the child 
may, in the words of Prof. Jebb, "go throa|^ 
a Uttle Renaissance of his own.'* By the age of 
fourteen and fifteen, when the critical faculties 
begin to work more vigorously, the children wiD 
have read enough of Uterature to prepare them . 
for the explanation of such statements as that 
of Shelley : " The distinction between poets and 
prose writers is a vulgar error. . . . The parts 
of a composition may be poetical, without the 
composition as a whole being a poem. A single 
sentence may be considered as a whole, though it 
may be found in the midst of a series of unassimilated 
portions : a single word even may be a spark of 
imextinguishable thought. And thus all the great 
historians, Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, were poets." 
To have reached this point marks a distinct advance, 
and the work of the teacher will now be that of 
famiUarising the pupils with the best of English 
Literature and training them in essay writing, and 
in some cases in versification. 

Here the subject will formally divide itself into 
prose and verse, and these are of equal importance. 
For many teachers prose Uterature will promise 
easier methods of work. Logically the study of 
words and varieties of vocabulary ought to come 
first, but for practical purposes that should be 
allowed to run parallel with, though by no means 
to take the place of, the study of Uterary structure. 
By the study of words I do not mean an old-fashioned 
and pseudo-philological treatment, but rather the 
determined attempt to find the real meaning of 
words in their various senses, the force, appropriate- 
ness and picturesque effects they may have in certain 
positions. Let me illustrate this by an example. 
The word " suburb " has a dreary enough sound, 
and hardly gains in interest when its Latin origin 
is explained. But when we find it occurring in such 
a sentence as ''The suburbs shall shake at the 
sound of the cry of thy pilots," there is a wonderful 
hght on it. 

The process of teaching the elements of literary 
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structure may be made more interesting if in its 
logical course it be illustrated by passages drawn 
from English Literature at successive stages ol its 
historical development. Between the prose of 
Malory and the prose of Ruskin are comprised every 
kind of development of phrase, sentence, paragraph, 
narrative, prose fiction and essay in the language. 
Such manuals as Book III. of The Mother Tongue 
(before referred to) will serve as a very useful guide 
when the teacher finds breaks in his own note-book, 
but such teaching ought to be based on private 
research. 

The study of any particular prose style without 
the exercise of the faculty of comparison might well 
prove troublesome and perhaps of little value. But 
much progress might be made by encouraging pupils 
who were reading, say, a biographical essay by 
Carlyle or Macaulay, to compare with it passages 
from Lord Bemers, Hakluyt, Bacon, Lady M. W. 
Montagu and De Quincey. There is another method 
by which interest in points of style may be aroused, 
and that is by giving the pupils a summary of 
certain passages in literature to amplify according 
to their command of thought and expression. A 
comparison with the original of the summary 
will lead to the root of the matter and the discovery 
of much that was apparently hidden. When the 
study of the forms of prose literature has advanced 
to the stage at which the pupils have become 
familiar witli the materials and processes of literary 
structure and methods of selection, we leave behind 
the distinction between verse and prose, and enter 
the dominion of thought. 

On turning to the verse literature of England, 
we find that guides to the teacher are if anytliing 
more necessary than in the case of prose literature, 
and, fortunately, they are obtainable. The formal 
division of poetics into Subject-matter, Style, and 
Metre, with the various sub-divisions, provides one 
with the framework into which the results of private 
study may be fitted. Pupils may be instructed in 
the differences between epic, lyric, and dramatic 
poetry, and specimens of these in their historical 
sequence can be given in such variety that the 
lesson, thoi'gh nominally dealing with form, may 
easily convey much knowledge and stimulus to the 
imagination. Instead of going into fuller details, 
I will merely draw the attention of teachers to the 
excellent Handbook of Poetics by Prof. F. B. Gum- 
mere (Ginn and Co.). 

As regards poetic style, this is a field ol study 
giving ample opportunity for teachers who wish 



to do satisfying and valuable work. It will take 
many years to eradicate popular fallacies regarding 
the nature of poetry. The real work of the teacher 
is to enable pupils to determine for themselves 
when and why any paiticular verse may be described 
as poetry. The devices of verse writers are subtler 
and more numerous than those of writers of prose, 
and although the greatest importance should not be 
attached to them, it is necessary that they should 
be recognised. Chapters on Style in Prof. Gum- 
mere's book, the section entitled Poetic Expression 
in Mr. Magnus' Introduction to Poetry (Murray), por- 
tions of Prof. Sherman's Analytics of Literature (Ginn 
and Co.), and Talks on the Study of Literature, by 
Arlo Bates (Houghton, MifBin and Co.), will help to 
clear up the matter for teachers who have not given 
much attention to it. 

Next comes the most important question of Metre. 
It is high time that the condition of what has been 
described by Prof. Oliver Elton as " a splendid 
ignorance of the elements of prosody " should be 
remedied. To my mind the only way by which 
teachers and pupils may acquire knowledge of 
permanent value in this direction is by a study 
of English metres from the earliest days of our 
poetry. Taken in this way it is not a difficult 
subject, though of course it is possible to investigate 
to almost any extent in the rich field provided. 
The reason I hold for beginning at the beginning is 
that the principles governing the oldest English 
verse, though supplanted by successive relays of 
foreign models, have had a real and lasting effect 
upon later English verse. The principles of Old 
English verse may be made clear to children, even 
though they do not understand the language, but 
it must be done by reading aloud or chanting. 
When once the system of accentuation is under- 
stood, and the stricter rules of alliteration ex- 
plained {that alliteration which is the cause of much 
amusing generahsation by the writers of handbooks), 
an examination of the changes gradually coming 
into English verse from within and without down 
the centuries can be made intensely interesting. 
The greatest help in this work is to be got from 
the chapter on metre in Prof. Gummere's book, 
though of course the teacher who wishes to acquaint 
himself more fully with the results of research will 
consult the works of Schipper, Sievers, Ten Brink, 
Lounsbury, Mayor and the many monographs on 
the subject. 

We now leave the discussion of forms and rules 
and come to the region we reached before in speaking 
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of prose literature. This is the region in which we 
leave the study of words and phrases and all the 
outward methods of combination and come to their 
inner meaning. Here, if anywhere, arise most of 
the difficulties which have deterred teachers from 
approaching the subject of English Literature; 
and it is in this part of the work that a thorough 
classical training may be of the greatest assistance, 
though the want of it is not necessarily a dis- 
advantage. If we wish, as Mr. Churton Collins 
insists on, to approach literature in relation to 
history, to ethics, and to asthetics, we need not 
hold the view that the best commentary on Shake- 
speare is Sophocles as the best commentary on Burke 
is Cicero. The key to the pecuharities of Dryden 
and Pope is not to be found only in the Roman 
poets. The thoughts of past ages may be assimilated 
by people who have no knowledge of ancient lan- 
^ages, and I am not sure that in many cases the 
study of Prof. Butcher's Translation of Aristotle's 
Poetics would not be more effective in the case of 
the ordinary EngUsh university-trained teacher than 
a study of the original. What is of the utmost 
importance, however, is a knowledge of the Principles 
of Psychology and some acquaintance with the His- 
tory of Philosophy (Hofiding's books on both these 
subjects afford useful training). 

These things may be had Nvithout any knowledge 
of foreign tongues and in the case of the philosophy 
of Bacon and Berkeley, for example, one is still in the 
domain of English Literature. And with regard to 
the Classics themseves, we have the great body of 
translations which have become part of our Utera- 
ture, such as the Plutarch of North and of Holland, 
the Pliny and Livy of HoUand, the Thucydides 
of Hobbes, the Homer of Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
and Morris, the Younger Pliny of Melmoth, and the 
PUUo^s Symposium of Shelley. 

It is in this department of literature where, 
if I am not mistaken, the best work has hitherto 
been done in Public and High Schools. It is a work 
in which strict rules cannot be laid down ; every- 
thing depends upon the knowledge and abiUty of 
the teacher. One can see from the papers set at 
Winchester how high the standard of study is 
there. Dr. Kendall tells me that his reading the 
English Classics with his sixth form has helped to 
train the poetic taste and interest of the boys. 
Dr. Edwin Abbott nearly forty years ago drew up 
in consultation with Prof. Seeley a scheme of 
instruction in English Literature for boys between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen, and he has told 
me that the time devoted to Pope, Tennjrson, 



Shakespeare, and Milton improved the boys in dL 
respects. I could bring forward many more instances 
to prove that in its higher aspects the study at 
English Literature is conducted with success in oar 
best schools. 

The difficulty which would present itself to, 
let me say, a wdl-read Englishman who had enjoyed 
a classical education and who is called upon for the 
first time to take a class in English Literature, would 
be that of formulating a scheme. The best serrioe 
I could render such a teacher would be to direct 
him to the chapters on Poetic Truth and the Progress 
of Poetry in Mr. Magnus' ItUroduaion, and to Mr. 
Basil Worsfold's Judgment in LUeraiure, from wbid 
the passage to other authorities is easy. I should 
strongly recommend every one interested in the 
matter to renew their acquaintance ¥rith Shdle^s 
Defence of Poetry ; and there is an illuminative 
essay on the Teaching of English Literature ia 
Prof. Dowden's New Studies in LUercOure. IGs 
S. Cunnington's editions of Emerson's Essay on 
Beauty and Shelley's Adonais (The Norland ftos), 
and Mr. Churton Collins' paneg3nic on the dassks 
entitled The Study of EngUsh Literature (MaaniBan) 
contain many model schemes. What is probabfy 
the best bibUography of the subject is the work oo 
Literary Criticism by Professors Gayley and Scott 
(Ginn & Co.), and the bibliographical monograpb, 
La Litteraiure Comparie, by L. P. Betz (Strasboug : 
Karl Triibner) is most helpful in indications. The 
teacher who spends a smnmer vacation with tbese 
and the other books I have mentioned will fed rei^ 
and glad to begin the new term's lessons in Kn glwh- 



The Teaching of English 

By T. D. Hall, M.A. 

The following scheme for a systematic course of 
instruction in EngUsh is ofiEered as presenting an 
outline of what should be aimed at in secondary 
schools. Suggestions for its improvement are 
invited. 

Under the head of English are included: (i) 
Reading, both for understanding and expression; 
(2) Composition, oral and written ; (3) Grammar, 
with spelling and Etymology ; (4) Study and History 
of EngUsh Literature. 

It is assumed that three weekly teaching periods 
of from forty to fifty minutes each, are devoted to 
the subject, and that the same course is in the main 
equally adapted to both sexes. " Lesson i, 2, 3," 
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in the scheme, indicates the syllabus of work for 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd weekly lesson throughout the 
entire stage. 
■ Stage A. Age about 10-12. 

[For this stage, Reading claims the chief attention, 
and should form part of at least two of the three 
English lessons.] 

Lesson i. — Reading twenty minutes. Composi- 
tion, oral and written in alternate weeks. Oral, 
sometimes based on the Reading lesson, sometimes 
on an occurrence generally known to the class ; or 
a short story may be read to the class for repro- 
duction. Written Composition, of a simple and 
interesting kind, at first mainly in simple sentences. 
Corrections to be carefully explained to the class 
and counsel given. 

Lesson 2. — Elementary Grammar. Uses of the 
diSerent kinds of words and different uses of the 
same word with easy parsing (twenty minutes). 
Dictation (twenty). 

Lesson 3. — Reading as introductory to the study 
of Literature, the main object being that the children 
may " read for pleasure, not as a task " (Mr. Head- 
lam) : Books suggested : Kingstey's //tfro«s ("There 
is nothing Uke Greek mythology and legend for 
the juniors, " a teacher writes ; " they assimilate it 
best when they are quite young, and so get a good 
background for their later study of literature ") ; 
Charles and Mary Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ; 
Thackeray's Rose and Ring. Ballads: the Ancient 
Mariner is excellent for the purpose, also Chevy 
Chase, Sir Patrick Spens, Scott's Lay L, IL, Long- 
fellow's King Robert of Sicily, Browning's How they 
brought the Good News, &c. 

This lesson to be utilised for expression in Read- 
ing, but not for mere spelling or etymology, except 
where a word absolutely requires either. 

N.B. — (i) The use of good " Readers " in prose 
and verse is assumed. Many pieces admirably 
suited for young children are hardly to be met 
with otherwise, (ii) Much can and should be read 
aloud to the children which they cannot yet read 
for themselves.* (iii) Much in all stages should 
, be committed to memory. 

m Stage B. Age 12-14 (about). 

Lesson l. — Reading, alternating with instruction 
in composition and correction and criticism of 
written work ; oral composition occasionally to take 
the place of written. As a subject for the latter, 
an interesting narrative may be read to the class, 

* F. T. Baker, Tiatliing oj Ettgliih, p. tCij (Longmuu). 



or they may be asked to give an account of a day's 
holiday, a character in some book, a school-match, 
or dramatic performance, &c. Spelling and dic- 
tation ; not to occupy more than fifteen minutes of 
each lesson. 

Lesson 2. — Granunar. — Inflexions. Strong and 
weak verbs. English verb-forms compared with 
those of Latin or French. Parsing, not too detailed 
(no "agreeing" of adjectives or "governing" of 
verbs!), emphasising the distinction of "adjectival 
modifiers and adverbial modifiers " ( = enlargements 
and extensions) ; analysis of sentences on similar lines, 

Lesson 3, — Literature. Books for class-study : 
in prose — Green's Readings from English History ; 
Book of Golden Deeds ; Smiles' Lives of Engineers ; 
Scott's Ivanhoe or Quentin Durward. In poetry : 
Marmion, the Castle and the Battle ; Lady of the 
Lake, the Chase and the Combat ; Hiawatha ; selec- 
tions, especially the "Wrestling of Mondamin")/ 
Golden Treasury, Part I. Later, speeches and 
scenes from Shakespeare, and at least one entire 
play each year, as Richard II. or Henry V. ; Gray's 
Elegy ; Goldsmith's Wanderer and Deserted Village ; 
PameU's Hermit. 

During the second year of this stage an opening 
should be made in the direction of the history of 
English hterature, with the main object of arousing 
interest, without burdening the memory. Stories 
of Ca;dmon and Alfred, the brilliant period of 
Edward 111., Chaucer, Langland, Wiclif, Gower ; next 
the wonderful impulse given to reading and study by 
Caxton's Printing-press. Some general idea of the 
Church Plays. In the " Elizabethan " period, suffi- 
cient detail to give life and reality to such names as 
Marlow, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Raleigh. 
Then in the seventeenth century, Milton, Bunyan, 
Dryden, Defoe ; in the eighteenth. Swift (Gidliver), 
Pope (Homer), Thomson, Gray (" Eton College "), 
Cowper. Goldsmith ; a new era beginning with 
Bums, Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. A few 
interesting dates may from time to time be hammered 
in as fixed points to calculate from : Bede 673- 
735 ; Chaucer 1340-1400 ; Shakespeare 1564-1616 
(note the sixteens) ; Dryden 1631-1700 (seventy 
years) ; Pope 1688-1744 (note the multiples) ; 
Cowper 1731-1800 (seventy years) ; Wordsworth, 
Scott, Coleridge bom in consecutive years, 1770, 
1771, 1772 ; Tennyson 1809-1892. 

Stage C. Age 15-17 (about). 
Lesson 1. — Composition. Essays, sometimes based 
on the Literature studies, e.g., Shakespeare's cha- 
racters of Richard II., Htw-j IV . ^^^\ ., ««!M2sx<tJb. 
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with their actual history; at other times giving 
analyses of such poems as Gray's Elegy and Bard 
and later, Milton's VAUegro, II Penseroso^ and 
Lycidas ; or outline and criticism of some book 
read. Reasonable time should be given to study 
the subject, and authorities suggested, and not more 
than three essays be required in a single term. 
Study of writing in paragraphs. 

Paraphrases. Passages taken from the more 
matter-of-fact parts of Shakespeare or Milton. 
Johnson's London and Vanity of Human Wishes 
(this especially) will furnish useful examples. This 
kind of exercise may with advantage be taken orally. 

Specimens of essays from Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
later from Bacon, Cowley, Addison, to be occa- 
sionally read aloud in class and made matter of 
conmient and criticism. 

On each correction of essay-writing, parts of the 
compositions to be read aloud to the class, with 
corrections and criticisms. 

Distribution of time for the Composition Lessons. 
One lesson to be given to criticism and corrections 
(as above) ; another to reading and study of model 
essay ; a third to paraphrases, and so on in rota- 
tion. 

Lesson 2. — View of Historical Grammar. The 
Indo-European family of languages, and the place 
of English in it ; and, in the latter part of this stage, 
the elements of Comparative Grammar, with Grimm's 
and (later) Vemer's Law. General features of the 
language in its oldest form, known as old English 
or Anglo-Saxon (reasons for preferring the former 
term), illustrated by carefully chosen examples 
shown on the board, e.g.. Declension of a strong 
and a weak noim (stan, nama), with other typical 
inflections. Gender suffixes and prefixes and suffixes 
generally. Analysis of harder sentences. Changes 
wrought or accelerated by the Conquest. Doublets. 
Different functions of the native and borrowed 
elements. Practice in distinguishing the native and 
the borrowed elements in modem EngUsh. 

Etymology : Trench's Select Glossary or some 
similar work. 

Lesson 3. — With this stage naturallv begins the 
study of Literature as imfolding the* heart and 
spirit and very life of past ages. Early period : 
Beowulf, Caedmon, Bede, Alfred, illustrated by trans- 
lations (Longfellow has well rendered several short 
pieces) and narrations (especially the romantic tale 
of Beowulf and Grendel). Good examples for the 
teacher to translate and read to the class may be 
found in Bright's or Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Readers, 



e.g., the spirited Battle of Maldan, The Wanimr, 
and Alfred's accoimt of the state of leaming a 
England. The Chronicles down to 1154. 

Depression of English element consequent on & 
Conquest, temporary ascendency of Norman-Frend; 
gradual reassertion of the nationality of the Edj^ 
people reflected in its language and literatme. 
Layamon's Brut, a national epic ; Cursor Munii, i 
kind of Bible in verse for the people. Then <hi to 
the great age of Chaucer, Langland, Barbour, al 
three true national poets — ^with a difference. Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales and Knighfs Tde to 
be read and studied in class, if practicable with 
pictorial illustrations ; also selected passages from 
Piers and The Bruce. In prose, parts of Sir Thomas 
Malory's Morte Darthur. 

For the period of the Renaissance, above all 
Spenser's Fairy Queen, Book I., especially cantos 1-4; 
Shakespeare's Jlf^'cAan/ of Venice, As You Like It, 
Julius CcBsar; and later, Macbeth and Coriolanits; 
and in prose, More's Utopia, Bacon's Essays. 

For the seventeenth century, Milton's Lycidas and 
Paradise Lost, I., also Areopagitica. ^^D^eneia- 
tion of the Renaissance," shown in the decay of 
imagination and ascendency of art (Pope and " coo- 
vention " (eighteenth century generally). Thomson's 
Winter and the Hymn ; Pope's Rape of the Lock, U 
II., and parts of the Essay on Man ; Gray's Propm 
of Poetry and Bard; Cowper's Task (selections). 
Studies in prose : Dryden's Essay on DramaHc 
Poesy and Preface to the Fables ; the essajdsts of the 
Spectator ; Burke's Reflections on the French Revohr 
tion. Then a view of the Romantic Revival : Words- 
worth: Michael, The Brothers, Laodamia; Byrcm's 
ChUde Harold IV. In prose : HazUtt's SpirU of 
the Age, Wordsworth's Prefaces ; Mill's Liberty ; 
Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies. 

In the last year of this stage, attention should 
be directed to poetic technique — Alliterative Poetry, 
Blank Verse, the Heroic Cx)uplet, Sonnet, Spenserian 
Stanza, difference between quantity and accent, &c ; 
also to the development of the Drama from the 
Church Plays and other sources. 

N.B. — ^For the weekly Literature class, it is sug- 
gested that two lessons out of three should be devoted 
to the reading and study of the books ; the third 
partaking more of the nature of a lecture on the 
history of our Literature. It is also recommended 
that in stage C every student should in addition 
to the class-work be expected to give evidence of 
having read some one recognised book during each 
term. 
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The Irish Catholic 
University Question 

By W. O'Reilly, D.L. 

The Catholic claim for a University in Ireland is 
based upon two main propositions ; first, that 
facilities (or higher or University Education are 
quite inadequate to the demands of the population, 
and second, that such facilities as do exist are 
unsuited to Catholics, who constitute three-fourths 
of that population. 

Until the year 1846 no University existed in 
Ireland except that of Dublin, better known as 
Trinity College. In that year the three Queen's 
Colleges, in Belfast, Galway, and Cork were estab- 
lished, supplemented in 1850 by the erection of a 
directing and examining body called the Queen's 
University. This was superseded in 1880 by the 
Royal University. The Royal University is merely 
an examining body, with power of conferring 
degrees. It has no affiliated Colleges, being bound 
to examine all candidates who may present them- 
selves, and has no teaching powers except in so 
far as it takes part in teaching by the appointment 
of certain Fellows who are required to teach at 
certain approved colleges, viz., the three Queen's 
Colleges, the Catholic University College, Dublin, 
and Magee College, Londonderry, In 1901 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
subject of University Education in Ireland, and 
reported that owing to inherent and incurable 
defects, the Royal University is unsuited for the 
purpose for which it was established. With this 
stigma of official condemnation upon it, although 
it still continues to exist, it must be regarded as 
a discredited institution, utterly unfitted to supply 
the educational requirements of a nation. 

It would appear, then, upon the face of it, that 
tome substitute, tome national University is im- 
peratively required, and required at once, to take 
the place of that which has for all practical purposes, 
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ceased to exist. For Ireland stands now, as she 1 
stood in 1850, with no University but Dublin ■ 
University, and no facilities for Higher Education 
but such as are afforded by Trinity College and the 
Queen's Colleges. 

Are either or all of these competent to supply \ 
the demand for a National University ? The 
answer must be a decided negative. In the words 
of the most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, " If Trinity College 
were as Catholic as it is Protestant, if the Queen's 
Colleges were established on religious, instead of 
on Godless principles ; if, for instance, they were to 
replace the venerable and very learned Provost of 
Trinity College by Mgr. MoIIoy, and they were to 
make Father Delany President of Queen's College, 
Belfast, still there would be a University Question 
in Ireland to be dealt with. ... As a fact, since 
1850, when the Queen's Colleges were founded and 
the Queen's University was established, Ireland has 
made no intellectual progress ; if anything, the 
country has gone back." As for Trinity, whilst 
it gives a good sound old-fashioned liberal education 
to the sons of the aristocracy, "what is it doing to 
lift up Ireland as a nation ? " Professor G, F, 
Fitzgerald, a distinguished Professor of Trinity 
College, has said : " It is all very well to complain 
that the industrial classes are not industrious. This 
may be all quite true. But who sets them the 
example of being content with what their forefathers 
did ? It is those who should be their leaders, it is 
the authorities of the University of Dublin. The 
people are starving for bread, and you have given 
them intellectual stones, and their blood cries out 
against you." " England," continues Dr. O'Dwyer, 
" has its two great Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, broadly Protestant in the full sense of 
the word. But they did not stop there . . . they 
founded Victoria University, with its three great 
Colleges in Leeds, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
bringing them into contact with the intellectual, 
commercial, and industrial needs and aspirations 
of these localities. Victoria University has been 
dissolved, and, in its stead, three Universities are 
springing up in these three great English cities. 
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instinct with the Ufe of their people ; knowing 
their needs, and working independently, each of 
them according to its own power and genius and 
in sympathy with its environment." In Ireland 
there is no university in touch with the industrial 
and commercial needs of the population. No 
university such as those which exist in England, 
in Scotland, on the Continent) where young men of 
the less well-to-do classes can obtain that education 
which will fit them to cope with those who, in the 
same rank of life as themselves, in the same walks 
of industry or commerce as themselves, set forth 
on their journey equipped with all those advantages 
which a modern scientific education can bestow. 
No university where inteUigence, industry, and 
perseverance can enable their possessor to raise 
himself out of the slough of inferiority wherein 
ignorance keeps him depressed, or from what is, if 
possible, worse, that No Man's Land in which 
intermediate education has placed him but out of 
which the stepping-stone is lacking which would 
enable him to reach the higher grades of educated 
humanity. 

But if Trinity College is unable to satisfy the 
requirements of a national University, still less is 
it suited to do so when it is remembered that three- 
fourths of that nation are Catholics. 

We Irish Catholics are so often blamed for not 
making use of Trinity College even to the extent 
of its capacity, that I may be forgiven if I devote 
a short space to explaining our attitude. English- 
men especially, I think, sometimes find it difficult 
to understand us, and we are confronted with the 
question ** if CathoUcs in England send their sons 
to Oxford and Cambridge, why should not you send 
yours to Trinity ? Its doors are open to you 
and its authorities have repeatedly reiterated 
their willingness to receive you." 

A preliminary remark I should Uke to make is, 
that the circumstances attending differences of 
religion in Ireland are essentially different from 
those prevailing in England. In the latter country 
religious differences are a thing apart ; in Ireland 
they are only one of several causes of antagonism 
between classes as a whole. For generations the 
Catholic mass of the population looked upon Pro- 
testantism as the symbol of all that they detested. 
It was the religion of their conquerors, of their 
oppressors ; it was the religion of the governing 
class, sought to be imposed upon them, forcibly 
if need be, by those who had already robbed them 
of their land and their nationality, and subjected them 



to the yoke of an alien law and an iniquitous system 
of land tenure. Adherence to their religion went 
hand in hand with adherence to their nationabty. 
By the Protestant on- the other hand, a Cathofc 
was too often regarded as a member of a sal^ 
race, an inferior being, a turbulent, rebdlioas 
citizen and a refractory tenant. These fedings, 
it is true, have largely died out, and please God, 
will soon be nothing more than memories of a 
miserable past. But while any vestiges of them 
remain (and I fear they are not entirely dead, 
either upon the one side or the other) it is, at least, 
open to question whether the bringing together 
of such discordant elements would hasten the core 
or aggravate the disease. 

But the more practical objection of Catholics 
to sending their youth to Trinity at the most 
impressionable period of a man's life, when hb 
religion is absorbed at least as much by his sor- 
roundings and the moral atmosphere in which he 
is placed as by any direct teaching, is to be found 
in the constitution, the traditions and the atmo- 
sphere of Trinity College itself. 

" Trinity College was foimded " in the words of 
the Declaration of the students at the time of the 
passing of Fawcett's Act, " by Queen Elisabeth in 
1591 for the purpose of promoting education on 
the principles of the Protestant Religion. For three 
centuries Trinity has faithfully fulfilled the trust 
imposed upon it . . . and has in consequence 
enjoyed the trust of the Protestants of Ireland.** 
In 1891 Judge Webb, speaking at the CoU^ 
Historical Society, said : " This University was 
founded by Protestants, for Protestants, and in 
the Protestant interests. A Protestant spirit has 
from the first animated every member of its body 
corporate. At the present moment, with all its 
tolerance, all its Uberality and all its comprehensive- 
ness, and all its scrupulous honour, the genius lod, 
the guardian spirit of the place is Piotestant, and, 
as a Protestant I say it boldly, Protestant may it 
remain for evermore." In the following year — 
July 1902 — Professor Mahaffy, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century, says : " The present govern- 
ment and poUcy of the College, though secular and 
admitting all persons in its honours, is distinctly 
Protestant." 

Is it imreasonable of Cathohcs to hesitate to send 
their sons to a University foimded and fedthfuUy 
carried on in the interests of the Protestant religion, 
whose government, whose staff, whose pohcy, 
whose genius loci are distinctly Protestant ? Cam 
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it in common honesty be said that Protestants and 
Catholics would be on an equal footing in such an 
institution ? 

. But if Trinity College is unacceptable to Catholics. 

I what about Queen's College, Belfast ? Here is an 
extract from a letter read in the House of Commons 
by Sir Robert Peel at the time of the institution 
of the Queen's Colleges, which he had received 
from a gentleman in the North of Ireland : " Sir 
James Graham appears to have intimated that all 
religions would be represented in the professorships. 
Now I should be acting most unfaithfully by the 
government did I not clearly express my conviction 
that one Unitarian or Roman Catholic Professor 
on the undergraduate course would at once decide 
the General Assfllnbly to withdraw eveiy student." 
That the College has fulfilled the promise of its 
birth we may gather from Mr. Balfour's speech at 
Partick in 1889. " It is an interesting fact," he 
says, "and a fact I see no reason to conceal, that 
when a vacancy occurred in the Presidency of the 
Queen's College, Belfast, the General Assembly 
of that Church {the Presbyterian Church) or the 
committee of that Church, wrote to me officially 
and stated that a large majority of the students 
of Queen's College were Presbyterians, and as a 
large number of Presbyterian clergy were educated 
there, they hoped I would put a Presbyterian 
minister at its head. I thought that the request 
was a perfectly legitimate one ; and accordingly 
the Irish Government recommended to her Majesty 
the appointment of a Presbyterian Minister last 
year as the Head of Belfast Queen's College." 
Belfast Queen's College, therefore, is essentially and 
distinctly Presbyterian, conducted by Presbyterians, 
in the interests of the Presbyterian religion, in the 
same way as Trinity College is conducted by Pro- 
testants, for Protestants, in the interests of the 
Protestant religion. 

" But surely," it will be said, " if Belfast Queen's 

( College was started amidst a Presbyterian population 

r for Presbyterians, the other two Queen's Colleges 
of Cork and Galway were started amidst a Catholic 
population for Catholics." Let us turn to the 
evidence of Dr. Starkie before the Royal Commission 
on University Education in Ireland. " Out of 
twenty Professors in the Galway College, there were 
only two Roman Catholics in the faculty of Arts, 
the Professors of Mathematics and of History and 
English Literature. In the College of Cork, out 
of twenty Professors, three were Catholic, but two 
of these were Professors of Medicine and the other 



of Law." In all three Colleges the council, which 
is the governing body, was, as it is to-day, almost 
entirely Protestant. When Dr. Starkie was re- 
moved from the Presidency of Galway Queen's 
College to fill the post of Resident Commissioner of 
the Board of National Education, at the same time 
vacating the two Professorships of mental Science 
and of English History and Literature it might have 
been assumed that the vacancies thus created 
would have been filled in accordance with the 
principles laid down by Mr. Balfour in connection 
with Belfast Queen's College. A brilliant Catholic 
scholar — the late W. P. Coyne — was a candidate 
for the vacant posts. He was, however, passed 
over and the Presidency was given to a North of 
Ireland Presbyterian, and the chair of Mental , 
Science to a Trinity College Protestant ! 

Is it to be wondered at that, in the face of this 1 
contrast as to their management, as Belfast pros- I 
pered, Galway and Cork declined ? In the ten yearftl 
from i8g4 to 1903 inclusive, out of a total of 1650 
distinctions in the Arts course gained by the three 
Queen's Colleges and University College, Dublin, 
these two Colleges only secured 314 between them. 
Of first-class distinctions, out of 722 they got 106. ^ 
Of the £42 B.A. prizes they won seven out of fifty- 
nine. And of Studentships (£300} they got three 
out of twenty-seven. In the report of Cork Queen's 
College for the session 1902-1903, we see that there 
weie thirty matriculated students in Arts, twenty- 
three of whom held Scholarships and three held 
Exhibitions. Only six of the number learned Latin. 
What a result for the expenditure of £10,000 a year I 
Surely it is not too much to say that, in the face 
of these facts, the £20,000 a year spent on these ] 
Colleges is nothing less than a scandalous waste of I 
public funds. 

It certainly cannot besaid that the failureof these I 
two Colleges is due to the lack of Catholic students 
willing and anxious to obtain a University educa- 
tion, or to any lack of ability on the part of the 
Catholic youth of the country. In the Intermediate 
Education examinations, where the boys of all 
religious denominations meet each other on 
equal footing, the majority of the honours are ' 
carried off by Catholics, and no schools are so 
successful at these examinations as those conducted 
by the Christian Brothers. Monsignor Molloy, in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission, gave 
some very interesting figures as to the results of 
the Senior and Middle Grades of these examinations. 
He confines himself to these two Grades as the boys 
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who have passed these examinations may be re- 
garded as having reached the level required for 
entrance into a University. Of Exhibitions and 
minor prizes in these Grades, out of 310 awarded, 
217 or 70.93 per cent, were won by Catholic boys. 
Of special prizes for excellence in Composition in 
ancient classics and foreign languages, of 41 prizes 
awarded, thirty-three or over 80 per cent., were 
won by Catholic boys. Taking into consideration 
the fact that a great number of these boys come from 
a somewhat poorer class than those of other denom- 
inations, he puts the number of Catholic University 
students at the very outset as 700 ; " but it would, 
I think," he continues, '* in a few years rise to 
1000 ; and, in the course of ten or fifteen years, I 
have very little doubt that my estimate of 2000 
would be reached." 

In Higher Education we find Catholics, in spite 
of all their disabiUties and drawbacks, more than 
holding their own with their more favoured fellow 
coimtrymen. 

I mentioned in the early part of this paper, that 
besides the three Queen's Colleges, University 
Collie, Dublin, was approved of by the Royal 
University for the appointment of Fellows as teachers. 
This is the College where the Catholic youth of the 
coimtry obtain their University training, as the 
Presbyterians obtain theirs in Belfast. Unlike 
Belfast, however, with its magnificent buildings 
and grounds, its laboratories, its libraries, its 
museums, its scholarships, exhibitions and prizes 
and its direct endowment of £10,000 a year. Uni- 
versity College is a small house in Stephen's Green 
without grounds, libraries or museums, or the 
requisite laboratories, without money for scholar- 
ships or prizes, with an unpaid President and, in 
part at least, a practically impaid staff* and an 
indirect endowment of 3^4500 a year, derived from 
the payment of 3^300 a year to fifteen Fellows of 
the Royal University. Surely, you would say, 
not such an estabhshment as would attract students, 
or be able to compete in results with such institutions 
as the Queen's Colleges. Yet of the 100 students 
who obtained the first ten places at the Intermediate 
Education examinations in the years 1889 to 1898 
inclusive twenty-five entered University College 
as against nineteen who entered Trinity College 
and eighteen who entered Queen's College, Belfast. 
The results when these students meet each other 
on the common battle-groimd of the Royal University 

* Such of the Professors as are Jesuits devote their Fellowships to 
the maintenance of the College. 



are still more surprising. In the ten years inn 
1894 to 1903 inclusive, the total number of distinc- 
tions gained by University College was 704 as 
against 630 by Queen's CoU^e, Belfast, 294 by 
Galway and 65 by Cork. In first-dass distinctions 
University College obtained 374 against 348 by the 
three Queen's Colleges. Of the £42 B.A. prixa 
University Collie gained thirty as against twentjF- 
seven by the Queen's Collies. Of the £300 
studentships University CoU^e won fourteen, the 
Queen's Collies thirteen. 

In the face of these facts and figures I do not 
think that any one would venture to assert that the 
Catholics requiring and capable of assimilating 
University education are a n^ligible quantity, 
or in any way less worthy of haviag public mon^ 
devoted to their training than their fellow country- 
men of other rehgious denominations. 

In anything I have said of Trinity Coll^;e or of 
Belfast Queen's College, I would earnestly beg 
my readers to believe I am animated by no hostile 
feelings to these institutions ; on the contrary, I 
have the greatest respect and admiration for them. 
They have done good and useful work in the past, 
and I sincerely hope and believe they will continue 
in the future to prove worthy of the record they 
have established in the past. Trinity College in 
particular — by far the older institution — ^has a 
history and a record of which any University might 
well be proud. For three hundred years she has 
turned out men of light and leading in all ranks, 
professions, and walks of life. Men who have not 
only done honour to their Alma Mater, but have 
reflected glory upon their country. All that I 
have endeavoured to the best of my ability to show 
is, that a University established and carried on 
'' for the purpose of promoting education on the 
principles of the Protestant religion " cannot be 
said to be qualified to satisfy the legitimate demand 
of the Catholics of Ireland. 

So far I have endeavoured to show that the 
demand of the Catholics of Ireland for University 
Education is justified by their numbers and their 
capacity, and that the existing facilities are both 
insufiicient and unsuitable for the satisfaction of 
that demand. Will my readers bear with me 
whilst I examine shortly a few of the objections 
most generally put forward by the opponents of 
a Catholic University. Personally, although I 
have used the term in the heading to this paper, I 
consider the name " CathoUc University " a misnomer. 
I have used it as that most in genial use ; but I 
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prefer the term— a University for Catholics. We 
do not ask for a University or College contined to 
Catholics ; we wish for no tests, no monopoly. 
We ask for a University or a College, open as Trinity 
College is; but like Trinity also in this, that it 
shall be in its faculties, in its equipment and in its 
government, as acceptable to Catholics as Trinity 
is to Protestants. 

The objection most frequently, and with the 
greatest show of plausibility, urged against the 
establishment of a Catholic College or University, 
is that it would be a retrograde movement and 
contrary to the spirit of British legislation to devote 
public money to sectarian or denominational pur- 
poses. But how, one may ask, would it be more 
retrograde to devote public funds to the endowment 
of a college for Catholics, for the promotion of 
education in Ireland on the principles of the Catholic 
religion, than to the endowment of a college for 
Protestants and " for the promotion of education 
on the principles of the Protestant religion ? " Or 
how is it less in accordance with the British spirit 
to establish and support a college governed and 
manned by Catholics on account of the preponder- 
ance of Catholic students within its walls, than to 
spend jfio,ooo a year on a college whose claims 
to have a Presbyterian Minister at the head of its 
Presbyterian staff are " perfectly legitimate " owing 
to the large majority of its students being Pres- 
byterians. If by " Sectarian University " is meant 
a University devoted exclusively to members of 
one religion from which all who differ from them 
in religious belief are to be excluded, then, I say. 
such a University has never been asked for by 
Catholics, would not be approved of by Catholics, 
and on the only occasion that I know of, when 
such a college was proposed and founded, the 
Catholics of Ireland petitioned against the exclu- 
sion of Protestants,* 

If, on the other hand, a " Sectarian University " 
is one whose management and whose atmosphere 
are predominantly Catholic on account of the pre- 
dominance of Catholics amongst its students, then 
such " sectarianism " is recognised and sanctioned 
in Trinity College and Queen's College, Belfast, and 
the only state-endowed colleges in Ireland where 
the principle is not carried out are the two colleges 
of Galway and Cork, which were supposedly estab- 
lished for the education, primarily, of Catholics. 

* PetitEon presented by Gratlan from the Catholic Body in 1795 
•gainst the eiclusion of Protestants from Maynooth College. Their 
petitioo was disregarded. 



The next'most prominent objection is that a 
Catholic University— or University for Catholics — 
would fall under " clerical domination." On what 
groimds clerical domination should be so strenu- 
ously objected to by our opponents, it is a little 
difRcult to understand. Dublin University is ruled 
entirely by the seven Senior Fellows, and of these 
seven, four are clergymen ; in addition, the Provost 
of the College was, until the lamented death of the 
late Dr. Salmon, also an eminent clergyman of the 
Protestant Church. In Belfast Queen's College, as 
we ha^'e seen, the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church claim the right to nominate the 
President, and their claim is undisputed. Vet we 
hear nothing of " clerical domination " either in 
Dublin University nor in Belfast. 

But what grounds are there for supposing that | 
clerical domination, whether for good or evil, is 
to be anticipated in a University for Catholics ? 
To begin with, the Clergy of the Catholic Church 
are celibates, and therefore the laity have the 
dominant interest in an institution where their 
children, and their children only, are to be edu- 
cated. Further, we have the reiterated assertions 
of Catholic Prelates and of those wlio have been , 
most insistent in their demand for the redress of i 
existing educational disadvantages, that they neither 
claim nor seek any domination, any undue influ- 
ence or authority in any such University as may be 
established. " The bulk of the students," said Dr. 
O'Dwyer in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, " would be laymen, and, therefore, we do 
not think it unreasonable that the majority of the 
governing tiody should be laymen." His Eminence 
Cardinal Logue, when asked to attend a meeting 
at the Mansion House in Dublin, wrote : " Your 
meeting is one in which the voice of the laity of 
Ireland should be the chief voice heard. This is 
necessary to falsify the fiction that the question 
of a University for Catholics is a Bishops' question." 
In June 1897 the whole body of the Bishops of 
Ireland, in their statement on the subject, said : 
" On this head, then, we have to say, that if in 
other respects the governing body is properly con- 
stituted, we do not ask for a preponderance, nor 
even for an equality, in the number of ecclesiastics 
upon it, but are prepared to accept a majority of 
laymen." 

As a sort of corollary to the " clerical domination " 
idea, we are further met by the charge of "clerical 
obscurantism." " Clerical domination, or even 
supervision," we are told, " tends to promote narrow- 
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mindedjintolerance and bigotry, discourages the pur- It is with Education, quS Education, that we now 

suitofleamingforitsownsak:e,deprecatesphilosophic are dealing. If I have succeeded in any degree in 

discussion and prohibits scientific research." How showing tliat the facilities for higher education in 

comes it, then, that the only distinctly CathoHc in- Ireland are inadequate, that they are unsuited to 

stitution we have in Ireland for the higher branches the requirements of the mass of the population, 

of learning — University College — an institution the and that the objections advanced against the 

property of the Bishops, governed and supported remedy proposed for this state of things are unten- 

by Jesuits — is the only one of its kind in Ireland able and insupportable, then my efforts in behalf of 

having on its staff and on its council, members of that cause which School has at heart will not be 



entirely without fruit. 



another religion than its own, with a larger per- 
centage of students of other denominations on its 
roll ; and more than holding its own with its more 
favoured rivals in the open competition of exa- 
minations held to test the result of its learning and 
its teaching ? How comes it, again, that the most 
distinctively Catholic University in Belgium, if not in 
the world, that of Louvain — owned by the Bishops 
and controlled absolutely by them in its govern- 
ment and in its teaching — has proved itself the 
equal, if not the superior, of most, if not all, of its 
competitors, both in the imparting of education in 
its narrower sense, and in the promulgation and 
advancement of learning in its broadest accepta- 
tion, of scientific, historical, and philosophical 
enlightenment and research.* It clerical domination 
is antagonistic to educational development, surely 
it is strange that the clergy and the Bishops have 
been the most energetic and the most persistent body were Roman Catholics, would Anglicans and" Noncon" 



Irish University Eduralton. A Plea for Fair Flay. By 
WiUiam Delany, SJ., President of IJniversity CoUege, 
Dublin. London: John Murray. 42 pp- 6rf. nett. 
In this pamphlet, which Mr. Murray has recently pub- 
lished at the price of 6d. nett, the President ol University 
College has addressed a letter to the Lord Lieutenant which 
must certainly be taken into account by those who wish to 
apply fair judgment to the vexed question with wbicb be 
deals. Dr. Delany marshals his facts and figures with 
considerable skill, and asks in the face of them, "what 
becomes of the charges so flippantly made ol ' limitations 
of thought ' ; of ' clerical obscurantism ' with regard to 
scientific teaching ; of the ' danger of low standards in a 
Catholic college or university ' ? " In the section headed 
" Two Weights and Measures," Dr. Delany WTites, " if in 
Birmingham there were established a single endowed 
college of higher education, said to be entirely undenoini- 
national and open to all religions on equal terms, but of 
hich all the arts professors and five-sixths of the governing 



formists think themselves open to charges of ' illiberality ' 
or ■ sectarianism ' if they held aloof from such a collie, 
or if they denounced it, as constituted most unsuitably to 
its surroundings, and most unfairly to the Anglican and 
Nonconformist deuominations ? " The learned Presideot 
adduces four conclusions at the end of his open letter to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and we venture to think that there 
is no one in cither island who will dissent from the fourth 
of these articles of belief, namely, " that the question of 
education in Ireland should be at once dealt with 



in their efforts to secure the better education of 

those over whom they are supposed to desire to 

domineer. 

In all that I have said I have endeavoured to be 

as uncontroversial as possible ; to lay nothing before 

my readers but the broad facts of the educational 

deficiencies, the educational disabilities, and the 

educational inequalities at present existing in 

Ireland. On the political aspect of the question by the Government." The pamphlet contains some 

I have forborne to touch. Much might be said of valuable appendices and tables pertaining to the problem. 

the impolicy of giving even local self-government We mav, perhaps, mention in this place the id. pwn- 

to a people whilst refusing them the education P^f published in Dublin by the Association of Inter- 
■^ , ■ 1 .1 . 1 r mediate and University Teachers ol Ireland, and entitud 

necessary to enable them to^ make a wBe use of seund^r, EJucaii,, In lr,l<..i. A PI,, h' H'form. Tto 

religious question is not touched upon in this pamphlet, 
which urges on the Intermediate Commissioners too 
essential lines of reform — a proper course of tnstructioii, 
and efficient teachers to carry it out. "' Any scheme of 
education," write the authors of this pamphlet, " whidi 
ignores the present melancholy condition of secondary 
teachers in Ireland is foredoomed to failure . . . registra- 
tion, adequate salaries, security of tenure, good service 
pensions, these are the legitimate claims of teachers, noi 
will they cease to agitate till they get them." It is at 
least one step towards the desired end that the teachen 
have formed an association with these definite objects as il* 
goal, 



the power put into their hands ; of the hollowness 
of the pretence of administering equal and impartial 
government in a country, whilst ignoring, not only 
the appeals of its accredited representatives, from 
Daniel O'Connell to John Redmond, but of its 
rulers and governors from Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Gladstone to Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham. But 
these themes are more suited to the Rostrum or 
the Forum than to the peaceful realms of School. 



■ ViiU evidenc 
Royal Commissii 



of Mgr. Mercier and Prof. Nericci before the 
1 on Univeriily Education in Ireland. 
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